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INTKODUCTION. 

Befobe inviting the reader to accompany me on my long 
journey round the world, I must introduce myself to 
him by a brief sketch of my previous life, and state how 
it came about that I, a lone woman, undertook so perilous 
an enterprise. 

I was not, like many, impelled by a desire to travel, 
but, as the sequel wiU show, was led to this course by one 
of those poignant griefs which often cast their shadow 
across a whole life, and tinge even its brightest days 
with an indefinable melancholy, even after the main 
cause of suffering has passed away from what may be 
called active recollection. 

Early thrown on the world and my own resources, I 
became involved in a chain of circumstances which, after 
many struggles, ended in this tour, from which I 
returned, restored to peace of mind, and the richer by a 
fond of valuable and varied experience. 

Notwithstanding the hardships to which I have been 
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exposed, I was neither born nor reared in poverty. M^f 
family ,miglit have been maintained in affluence bnt for aa 
unfortunate weakness of its head, viz., a too decided pre^ 
disposition to make money as profitable as possible 'in it« 
returns. The mere hint of an outlay for domestic purposes,! 
or the least loss, at once disturbed our household peaco! 
and caused many unhappy days. ; 

Long before I was old enough to understand whjj I| 
knew that my mother was a suflfering woman ; and some- 
times when, after long searching, I used to find her in a 
retired room, my childish question, "Mother, why doj 
you cry so ? " would but increase her grief as she pressed 
me tenderly to her heart. 

Despite my mother's wish to give me every advantage, I 
received only a common school education ; still, through 
many difficulties, I succeeded in acquiring a knowledge 
of several languages, and in becoming somewhat familial 
with music. I left my father's roof at an early age, and 
the separation from my mother and my birthplace was a 
crushing grief to me for many years. I went to Nancy, 
where I taught German in a private school consisting of 
four classes of seventy girls, in return for which I was 
instructed in French and music, and received my board. 
Later, I taught German and French in England, learning 
English on the same terms, and was thus enabled after- 
wards to teach both English and French in Germany, 
By a similar exchange I also acquired Italian, availing 
myself of every spare moment during the day and a grea^ 
part of the night to complete my studies. 

I gradually succeeded, by means of my acquirements, 
in saving a little money, and had the satisfaction of 
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fording my mother and sisters little pleasures and 
fndnlgences, of which they would otherwise have been 
ieprived. My father's indifference grieved me deeply, 
because I yearned for his affection, which, knowing his 
weakness, I endeavoured to purchase. My father is a 
Rhinelander, and loves the Ehine and its beautiful banks, 
or rather the rich vineyards that cover them, as well as 
the poet w^ho writes, 

*' First to purple grape we'U sing, 
Tlien pledge ye the flowing Ehine; 
For the river does but water bring. 
But the grape gives the sweetest wine." 

When a vineyard was purchased, and an instalment of 
the purchase-money became due, I sent my father such 
sums as I could spare, in the hope of at least winning 
his approbation by humouring his peculiar weakness. I 
utterly failed to produce any impression by my well- 
meant but ill-considered attempt, and at the same time 
deprived myseM of what might have served me in a sub- 
tteq^uent calamity. A disease of the eyes, to which I 
became subject through over- exertion, necessitated the 
BUBpension of my studies. I was obliged to leave London 
for Paris, where Dr. Wertheimer performed some slight 
operations on my eyes, and a cure appeared for a time to 
be the result. A few months after I again went to 
Nancy, to enter a boarding-school, and it was at this 
time that I made the acquaintance of a Miss F., who had 
a considerable share in shaping my future course. 

Being constantly oppressed with the thought of a home- 
less life, I entertained the idea of entering a convent, to 
see whether, after the most rigid self-scrutiny, I could 
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decide upon making it my home, passing my life h 
seclusion and usefulness. Miss F. was an extreme 
discreet and diplomatic Catholic, thoroughly versed in 
conventual interests, which she understood how to furthe 
with pious eloquence. She was chiefly connected witl 
the convent of the Angelic Sisters at Augsburg, wheif 
she was always received with the greatest considerationj 
When Miss F. found that I wished to enter a convenl 
on probation, she at once overwhelmed me with her fervi| 
eloquence. It was, in her eyes, the only thing on eartl\ 
which gave a foretaste of a better life : there was but on^^ 
place which aflforded a godly refuge from the ills of tht 
world, and that was the convent at Augsburg. *'Th^ 
sisters there are really not earthly beings," exclaimed Mi^^ 
F., in her enthusiasm ; " they are all angels, I assure you. ,i 

I was accordingly introduced to the superior as a rarity 
avis, a costly pearl destined to enrich the angelic chain. 
But, alas ! before this could be done, the pearl of pricfer, 
was found spurious. I was thrust from the company o^i 
the saints, and was once more compelled to take my chance, 
of becoming an angel among ordinary mortals. 

Although disposed from the outset to take this step, I 
was determined on no account to remain in the convent' 
if I found that I could not do so conscientiously. The 
disapproval of my friends made me still more uncertain; 
when it came to the point, however, it seemed the only 
thing to do, and I determined at least to try. 

Besides my introduction to the superior, I had letters 
to Miss Camille S., a young lady who was likewise 
a teacher in the convent, on the recommendation of I 
Miss F. I stopped at Strasburg on my way, where I had 
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Hends, and while there I paid a visit to the grand old 
jftthedral. The solemn gloom which pervades this 
Magnificent house of God affects the mind like a deepen- 
Hg twilight. Here slumber the eternal mysteries in 
introken silence ; the Unseen wraps the soul and senses, 
md we are filled with awe at the nearness of the Divine 
presence. Crossing the main entrance I was reminded of 
Kargaret of Anjou, daughter of King Bene, who after 
She death of her husband, Henry the Sixth of England, 
^mQ to this portal disguised as a beggar to meet the Earl 
of Oxford returning from an important mission to Italy. 
The proud queen offered her last remaining treasure, a 
costly diamond necklace, to obtain the means of carrying 
on the war against her antagonists, and to reconquer her 
crown ; but she found help neither in England nor on the 
Continent, and finally died broken-hearted at her father's 
court, amidst the strains of the Troubadours, for whom 
King Eene had sent to cheer his afflicted daughter. The 
sweet music, moving Death to pity, gave the poor queen 
peace, consigning ambition and revenge to the grave. 

After having spent a few days in Strasburg, I resupied my 
journey. My friends took leave of me at the station, with 
doubts as to my sanity, when they found I was abbut to 
immure myseM in a convent ; but I considered it was my 
duty at least to try, and bore their reproaches with 
patience. 

The train left Strasburg, and in a few minutes we 
reached Kehl, the custom-house station between France 
*ad Baden. At Nancy, Miss F. had intrusted to my 
care several hundred francs' worth of nuns' veils, bidding 
me smuggle them over the border, and, in order to 
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facilitate this, she had packed the veils in a double- 
bottomed trunk. The official asked me if I had anytbing 
to declare. I had never smuggled, and now to make my 
d4but in this peculiar branch of business seemed doubly 
bold and sinful. I therefore answered the official's 
question with an unusually emphatic "Yes," and lifted 
the several compartments of my trunk. Of course they 
contained nothing liable to duty, and the puzzled 
officer repeatedly asked where the goods were stowed ; I 
pointed to the double bottom of my trunk, and at last 
the sacred veils made their appearance. 

" You must have intended to smuggle these goods," said 
the officer smiling, " otherwise, why did you hide them ? " 

"No such suspicions, I beg, sir. The use for which 
these goods are intended renders them too precious to be 
with the rest of my things. These are nuns' veils," said 
I, laughing in my turn — strong presumptive evidence of 
my unfitness of the assumption of one. I paid five florins 
duty on them, and went my way. 

The nearer I got to the convent, the less I wished 
to enter it. I had constantly to recall the insinuating 
words of Miss F. to keep up my failing courage. I 
pictured to myself how happy I should be, were grace 
vouchsafed me to withdraw from the world. What more 
could I desire than to work for and devote myself to 
others ? I thought how good and kind the nuns would 
be to me, for had not Miss F. told me that they were 
angels? Notwithstanding these arguments, I found a 
pretext for staying at Stuttgart, in order to defer the 
dreaded event. Thinking I should hereafter need money 
no more, I went to the best hotel. My dinner was 
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i4(5hoice and expensive, affording me ample opportunity for 
^reflecting on the luxury and extravagance of the world ; 
^till, I am bound to confess that I saw no reason for 
xefusing the best that was set before me. After this 
jiumptuons dinner I returned to the station more down- 
cast than before, and resumed my journey to Augsburg. 

On my arrival I engaged a carriage and ordered the 
driver to take me to the convent of the Angelic Sisters ; 
but thinking that I was too fatigued by my long journey 
to go at once to my destination and subject myself to the 
unavoidable emotion of an affectionate reception, I told the 
coachman ta drive to a good hotel. It seemed advisable 
to be fortified against the coming ordeal by a good night's 
teat, and I entered my room with the feeling of one who 
has escaped from a great misfortune. 

I was no sooner alone than all my courage gave way, 
and I burst into a flood of tears, nor did I show myself 
again until the following afternoon, when I once more 
started for the convent of the Angelic Sisters. 

I was kindly, very kindly received. The pious sisters 
all beamed with goodness. At bedtime I was shown to 
the dormitory of the candidates, and assigned a corner 
near the door of the hall, where every one going in and 
out of the room had to pass my bed. I had hardly 
breathed convent air, and already felt oppressed. 

With a deep sigh I took possession of my corner, 
which, on the following day, and at my urgent request. 
Was made more private by a screen. 

There may be much that is good in the interior arrange- 
ments of convents, but it is certainly wrong to crowd 
feome twenty adult women into a single room, with just 
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space enough between each bed for its occupant to staiij 
up and make her bed and toilet ; it is at once an oatragi 
on delicacy and a danger to health, especially as fresh ai) 
is entirely excluded. I may here add that I have foani 
exactly similar arrangements in the many conyents ] 
have visited, where teachers, pupils, candidates, and noyicefl 
are subjected to the same treatment. I have never heeu 
in an American or English convent, but I hope that ill) 
this respect, as well as in others, concessions have been.' 
made which never would be made in a Eoman Gatholicr 
country. 

At half-past four in the morning a nun with a lantern. 
passed through the hall to wake a sister whose cell led 
out of the dormitory ; this was the signal for all to rise 
and say their prayers whilst making their beds, and 
dressing. There was not much devotion in this mechanical 
mumbling, at which I found myself growing more indig- 
nant than edified ; but it must be remembered that this 
method of praying was new to me. 

A few days after, I received instructions respecting my 
daily routine. My duties as a teacher were light, and I 
had nothing to complain of, until the peculiar restrictions . 
of convent life began to fetter me. To my amazement I 
began to see numberless evils of every description and 
extent develope themselves quite as strongly as in the 
naughty world without. The weight of bondage gradually 
imposed upon body and soul is torture ; it becomes agony 
to a being gifted with even ordinary power of reflection 
to feel the mind crippled in its healthy action by perverted 
teaching, and the body breaking down under unnatural 
restrictions. All this is necessary, however, to maintain 
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the seclusioa of these institutions, which will exist so 
long as men and women can be found sufficiently peryerted 
to administer them, and others silly enough to accept 
duch mummeries as a religious discipline. 

Theie are some who retire from the world in order to 
d€f7ote themselves to a life of usefulness and self-denial. 
These are the Sisters of Mercy, to whose ministrations the 
siek, the poor, and the forsaken testify with thankfulness 
in every part of the world. 

The chief object of most orders is to lead an easy, 
independent life ; to found rich convents and amass wealth ; 
in many cases to obtain a powerful but secret influence, 
and exercise extortion and oppression in various forma, 
which serves rather to strengthen than diminish the 
blind tolerance of a selfish, sensuous, and useless existence. 

Kiough at that time a good Catholic, and free from all 
prejudice, I was still doubtful whether I should be able 
to devote myself to this sort of life. I fully believed all 
the good I had heard of it, and considered it im- 
possible that any evil could exist in connection with it. 
My illusions were, however, very soon dispelled, for I 
no* only learned to consider evil possible in convents, but 
found it actually raging. The assurance of my friend, 
Miss F., that all the sisters in this convent were angehy 
needed only qualifying by an adjective. After enter- 
ing the convent, it soon became clear to me that I had no 
" vocation," at least not what passes by that name among 
those who believe themselves the elect. 

The faults prevalent in convents most repulsive to a 
truthful and sympathetic nature are, harshness, heartless- 
J1688, hypocrisy, and petty ambition. The bowed sancti- 
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monions walk of the sisters implies a constant attitude of 
prayer. The downcast eye, the persuasive, whimpering 
voice, what an example to a truthful, untrammelled nature ! 
Now and then a forced smile and a deeper drooping of- 
the eyelids relieves the cold, apathetic features of the 
saintly ladies when they receive the tribute due to 
their station, which consists in kissing the hand. This ia 
a custom, not a duty ; but displeasure certainly attaches 
to those who fail to practise humility, a virtue which, 
in this form, is at times anything but agreeable. 

Where in our days is there in the civilised world a 
sovereign who demands the hand-kiss and genuflexion ? 
What person in authority would suffer an inferior to 
approach him crouching upon the ground? Yet this is 
exacted among the Angelic Sisters. I saw a poor lay- 
sister approach the superior, crawling on her knees to give 
the kiss of humility. This self-abasement is required by 
nuns — whether or not by angels I do not know ; and yet 
the superior takes the vow of humility equally with the 
poorer sister. I, too, was required to play an unwilling 
part ; the reader may believe me, it was very repulsive. 
But who can go upon the stage without acting ? Those 
who desire to remain true to themselves belong to the 
world, and not to the convent. 

From the hour of my arrival I was closely watched, 
in order to see how I conformed to the prevailing spirit, 
or, as the phraseology went, to " see if I would do." 
The superior frequently sent for me, and never dismissed 
me without asking if I felt the " vocation." I was not 
attracted by this lady, and the very thought of visiting 
her apartment made me feel uncomfortable. She always 
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received me kindly enough, but the conversation which 
followed was cold, measured, and conventual. She never 
uttered a sympathising word, nor did she seem anxious to 
learn anything touching my life, and my natural frankness 
became utterly paralysed in her presence. It was easy 
to see, however, that I was considered an eligible candidate 
for the veil, because the superior herself offered to furnish 
my outfit, which, in this convent, costs a considerable 
sum. The spiritual bride is required to bring a rich 
trousseau. Fine linen must be provided in sets of dozens. 
The outer garments, though conventual, were made of 
the costliest and finest fabrics; the silk for the long 
mantles and the soft grenadine veils being mostly imported 
from France, and everything was so amply provided, that 
renewal was seldom required in a lifetime. 

Even this generous offer did not tempt me. I would 
have yielded more readily to a little sympathy and kind- 
ness ; besides, I discerned a feeling of selfishness at the 
bottom of it all, for I was aware that my knowledge of 
languages would be a valuable acquisition to the large 
School connected with the convent. 

In Miss Camille S. I found a warm friend ; she had 
learned to despise as much as I did the empty sancti- 
moniousness of the life around her. Camille was the French 
teacher in the school, and was not much liked by the 
Huns on account of her open, energetic nature. She did 
tiot intend to take the veil, and was quite independent of 
the convent, often declaring that she could not stay her year 
out, because she felt she was becoming too much skilled in 
deceit, which she said was a strong predisposition to a 
'vocation, and must be resisted. 
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I suffered much by reason of poor and insufficient food ; 
and it is amazing to me how opulent parents can subject 
their growing daughters to years of such privation. The 
poor children have no opportunity of complaining, because 
they are never allowed to see their relatives alone : all 
letters are read before being sent out, and none are given 
to the pupils unopened. Many were the complaints I 
heard, many the tears I saw shed, which, if detected bj 
the prying eyes of a nun, and the child questioned, were 
always explained by a falsehood. The children were 
afraid to tell the truth. 

In a few weeks I became so exhausted for want of 
nourishing food, that I begged the sister stewardess to 
allow me a glass of ale, which was used freely in the 
convent. I needed something to give me an appetite for 
my coarse supper, and to make up for its scantiness, and 
I told her that hunger kept me awake at night. Of course 
it was denied, and my complaint to the superior was 
dismissed with the brief remark that it was against the 
rules to allow it. 

It required patience and endurance to lead this life for 
six months, to listen to the long prayers at our scanty 
meals, and to know that the sisters denied themselves no- 
thing, while teachers and pupils were starved for the glory 
of God, or in other words, for the benefit of the convent. 

My friend Camille, who, like myself, often suffered 
from hunger, found means, 'ready-witted as she was, to 
obtain better rations. Camille reported herself ill 
regularly once a week. She had discovered that patients 
were always supplied from the nuns' table, and there 
was no other means of satisfying their hunger than by 
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simnlating illness. " To-morrow/* said Camille to me one 
evening, " I shall leave the class and report myself sick. 
Come to me at half-past twelve, and you will be con- 
vinced of the excellence of the nuns' fare, before you 
profess to have no ' vocation.' There will be soup, meat, 
and vegetables of the best kind, and a delicate nuns' 
dessert." 

I visited her at the appointed time, and found her 
enjoying a goodly meal. " It is so delicious," said Camille. 
" Do have a headache, or something that is not dangerous, 
and make them give you a good dinner for once. I am 
so sorry for you ! " They served better meals in the 
dormitories, because the doctor, as an outsider, was not to 
know what sort of food was prepared for the pupils. 

This time it was not necessary for me to resort to 
Oamille's ruse to satisfy my hunger ; for, to my joy be it 
said, I was obliged to keep my room with a swollen face, 
and while this lasted I found ample time to dispose of 
any doubt concerning the excellence of the nuns' fare, 
and it- wa& with regret that Camille and I saw the swell- 
ing disappear. 

Por two months I had not been allowed to go into the 
open air, when one day, early in April, I received per- 
mission to go into the garden. I had been there barely 
five minutes when I was seized with violent vertigo. I 
leaned against the wall; a deadly faintness came over 
me, and I slipped to the ground. When I became con- 
scious I found myself in bed with a high fever. Outraged 
nature had revolted against the want of food, light, and 
air, for it was this which had so weakened me that I 
could no longer support the bracing spring weUther. I 
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soon recovered, however, and entered upon my duties as 
usual. 

The children of the class to which I was assigned 
became very much attached to me, especially one charm- 
ing little girl, who became devotedly fond of me, as 
children will sometimes be of a particular person. This 
was noticed by the supervising nun, and the child was 
severely reprimanded for her innocent affection, and on no 
account was I permitted to caress little Lina. No child 
in the school dared to show its real disposition, and yet 
these warm-hearted little creatures, how gladly would 
they have lavished their affection on any one who was 
kind to them ! 

Miss F., my acquaintance of smuggling memory, who 
had persuaded me to come to Augsburg, had particularly 
recommended me to a nun, whom, since my arrival, I 
visited daily between five and six. She was agreeable, 
and considered highly intellectual. I was a good deal 
interested in her, until a breach of confidence on her 
part severed our friendship. This resulted in the expul- 
sion of an orphan girl, who would have been left home- 
less and helpless had there not existed more merciful 
hearts to give her protection and shelter. 

Marie, the orphan above mentioned, had entered the 
convent as a Protestant convert with the intention of 
taking the veil ; she slept in the same dormitory with me, 
our beds being only separated by my screen. We had 
become quite intimate, and often while the others were 
asleep she would slip behind my screen, and pour out 
her poor little heart to me. The nun who slept in the 
cell adjoining was a very restless sleeper. The door of 
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her room was always open, and she often groaned so loud 
that every sleeper in the dormitory was roused, and we 
were deprived of our rest for hours. Marie and I were 
nearest to the cell and suffered most from her iu' 
somnolency, often wondering what could so disturb the 
poor creature's rest. One afternoon, after an unusually 
restless night, Marie came to me with the announcement 
that she had discovered the history of that nun, and 
the cause of her nightly uneasiness. It seems she was 
the daughter of a wealthy miller, who, in order to hide 
the scandal of an unfortunate love affair, in which his 
daughter was compromised, induced the superior to admit 
her to the convent, and receive her into the order, in 
consideration of a large sum of money. 

How far this may have been true I am unable to say, 
but certainly the nun was morose and discontented. I do 
not remember ever having seen her smile or heard her 
speak. She ignored every one around her, and looked the 
picture of misery — a misery which seemed only to find 
audible utterance in bed. 

What Marie told me was the common talk of the school ; 
the rich miller's daughter affording an inexhaustible 
theme for comment and suspicion among the older girls. 

What shocked me most was the pecuniary arrangement 
between the parents of the girl and the superior. I 
thought my friend, the nun, would certainly know the 
truth of the matter, as she had been twenty-three years 
in the convent, so I determined to ask her. When I 
entered her cell that day I was somewhat surprised to 
find a prelate seated beside her, whose rich violet robe 
contrasted well with the soft sombre clothing of Sister 
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Jeanette, and, judging from the manner in which he held ' 
her hand, he seemed to be drawing her gently heaven- 
wards. Of course I at once retired, and about an hour 
later she sent for me to the refectory, to explain that 
when I called at her cell she was taking her lesson in 
stenography. She was unusually communicative, and 
invited me to walk in the cloister, dwelling at some 
length upon my early admission to the novitiate. She 
led me to the door of the novices' dormitory, and, pressing 
my hand, said with pious pathos: "Soon, very soon, 
you will enter here, my dear, will you not?" "Never, 
Sister Jeanette," replied I, turning away to hide my 
disgust. She took my arm, and we walked up and down 
the long cloister in silence, she meanwhile inspecting my 
dress and crinoline, which I had refused to lay aside as soon 
as I found I could not stay. " How much room the world 
requires to spread in ! " she at last began, as my skirt pro- 
jected a little at a turn of our walk. " If you are just, 
Sister Jeanette," said I, " you must admit that your cell 
is much narrower than the cloister here, and yet the 
world found room enough there this afternoon." "It 
was not the world," she quickly replied; "it was the 
Dean, and he is spiritual." This argument, from a good 
Catholic point of view, was conclusive ; but recent experi- 
ence had made me sceptical, and in this spirit I at once 
began to question the sister about the miller's daughter, 
urging her to tell me if the rumours were true. 

She promised to tell me the whole story, if I would teH 
her from whom I had my version of the affair, assuring 
me of her secrecy. Deceived by her apparent candour, I 
mentioned Marie's name, when she, in turn, told me a 
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very different and harmless story about the afflicted nun, 
showing the superior and the whole sisterhood in the most 
favourable light. I was cautioned not to listen in future 
to false rumours, and she left me with repeated assurances 
of secrecy. 

The next day, on my way to the sichoolroom, I met 
several of the older girls with downcast looks, and eyes 
red with weeping ; in the schoolroom another group were 
crying bitterly, but no amount of coaxing and sympathy 
could elicit the cause of their tears. 

After school the superior sent for me. I went to her 
room with the usual uncomfortable feeling which always 
accompanied an interview. She met me excitedly, and 
took both my hands. " What a good work you have done, 
my dear !" she exclaimed. *' I thank you most sincerely." 
Of course I did not know to what she referred, and told 
her so with some surprise. " By your timely communi- 
cation to Sister Jeanette you have checked a dangerous 
rumour which has, at various times, threatened to com- 
promise the honour of our house." This explained the 
tears of the girls in the schoolroom, and I was indignant 
at the treachery of the smooth-tongued nun. The 
superior explained that all those who had repeated the 
rumour had been severely reprimanded and punished, as 
was the case three years previously, when the same rumour 
had been circulated. I at once thought of poor little 
Marie, and I frankly told the superior that I had no 
intention of doing a good work, and deserved no praise. 

I begged hard that my indiscretion might not be visited 
npou the poor orphan. The mother superior remained 
inexorable, Marie must be made an example of. 

VOL. I. c 
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I left the Buperior, and in the dormitory found Marie, 
flushed and excited. She told me some one had be^ 
trayed her to the superior as the originator of the rmaour 
about the groaning nun, a rumour which she had since 
found ventilated among the nuns themselves and spread 
among the pupils : she had only repeated what everybody 
knew. 

I at once denounced myself as the involuntary traitor, 
and consoled the poor child as well as I could. We were 
still talking, when a nun entered to inform Marie that she 
must leave the convent at once, by order of the superior. 

Marie stood speechless. ^' I came into the convent to 
take the veil for love of my new religion, but I find I 
have only learned to despise it," she said, at last; ^' loTe 
and charity seem to form no part of it." 

What was to become of the poor lonely girl? This 
was not, of course, a matter which could trouble an 
" Angelic Sister." As I was the indiscreet cause of the 
poor child's expulsion, I begged her to accept sufficient 
means to defray her first expenses, and, disregarding the 
angry looks of the nuns, I helped to pack her trunk and 
provided a carriage for her. Marie and I parted with 
many tears ; to my great relief I soon heard that she had 
found kind friends amongst the Protestants of Augsburg. 

Considerable excitement prevailed in the convent for 
some days. Tears were shed by some; others bore their 
punishment in silence. 

Under these circumstances, it was natural that I should 
wish to leave the convent as soon as possible. This, 
however, was not so easy as it might seem, since all my 
correspondence passed through the hands of the superior ; 
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no letter left the house unread, and I received none 
unopened* 

It was towards the end of April ; spring was tempting 
outside with irresistible witchery. I looked out on the 
green lawns and budding trees of the convent garden, 
and at the tender blue sky above them^ till my eyes 
filled with tears, and my heart rebelled against the un- 
natural seclusion I had imposed upon myself. I felt it 
was a sin to turn from a world which, with all its struggles 
and sorrows, Grod had made so beautiful. This conviction 
made the days pass more heavily than ever, and I found 
no pleasure in the conscientious fulfilment of my duty. 
My sleep began to be haunted by terrible nightmares, 
which attacked me in the form of a nun trying to strangle 
me with her long, pale fingers, till I found breath to cry, 
which released me from the terror of my dream, and 
usually roused all the sleepers in the dormitory. 

My health began to be seriously impaired, and I was 
wretched both in mind and body. As a panacea for all 
my ills, one of the nuns recommended me the " Wal- 
bnrga " oil, one drop of which, she said, would make me 
perfectly well. This miraculous oil, widely knoWn among 
the Catholic population of that section, was said to be 
taken from the virgin body of St. Walburga, which lies 
interred in the chapel of a convent of the ** Angelic order " 
in Eichstadt, near Augsburg. On a certain day of the 
year the remains exude this wonderful oil, which is 
collected by the sisters in tiny phials, holding about three 
drops each, and sold for what would be equivalent to 
about a shilling and three-halfpence of English money. 
I had no faith in the curative properties of this oil, nor in 

c 2 
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its origin ; but, to discover what it consisted of, I wrote 
for some to the superior at Eichstadt. The oil arrived 
and was duly administered, of course without producing 
the slighest effect. 

" You have no faith in the oil ; you did not pray v^hen 
you took it," said the nun indignantly, when I remarked 
upon the failure. 

" The power lies in the oil," I replied, " not in my faith 
or my prayer, and it is the oil which was to have accom- 
plished the cure." On examination, the little flasks were 
found to contain nothing but a few drops of clear water, 
probably from the convent well. This pious fraud has 
been practised for decades, being the source of a large 
revenue to the Angelic Sisters. It is well known that St. 
Walburga never yielded a drop of oil since her demise, 
however much unction she may have possessed during her 
lifetime. 

I was over two shillings out of pocket through my 
curiosity, and if not cured of my illness, I had at least 
learned how to appreciate the miraculous tricks which to 
this day are practised upon the poor credulous Catholics 
of Bavaria. 

At last a letter from Frankfort decided my departure 
from the convent. The superior of a convent of the same 
wide-spread order required an English teacher, and I was 
selected to fill the place. To my great surprise, I was 
requested to consent to an earnest final probation, to see 
if the grace of spiritual vocation might not be vouchsafed 
me. I did not wish to give offence at the last moment, 
and expressed my readiness to submit to the exercises, 
which lasted three days, and consisted in fasting, silenee. 
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meditation, and prayer. They were entered npon in a 
spirit of obedience. I abandoned myself entirely to the 
will and guidance of Providence in the matter of spiritual 
vocation, so eagerly wished for by the nuns. I knew it 
would be given me if it were best, but I did not feel 
at liberty to ask for it, after having prayed to God so 
often to release me from the convent. For the time I 
smothered the thought that convents defied heaven and 
outraged nature. I forbade myself to think that Heaven 
demanded pure and healthy angels, spirits developed in 
truth and beauty, instead of the many mental and moral 
cripples perverted from the image of their Maker, and I 
entered upon the exercises in silent wonder as to whether 
Heaven really took any interest in or was propitiated by 
such proceedings. One of the observances imposed by 
these exercises was silence, which, as a weaker vessel, I 
found very difficult to maintain for three times twenty- 
four hours. At half-past four in the morning I rose and 
dressed, then I entered a solitary cell. A sister was 
directed to bring me my meals, which were only an 
aggravation of my long fast. For two days I carried out 
my observances rigidly. On the third, attendance on me 
was entrusted to another nun, who entirely forgot me. 
Hunger had kept me awake during the night, and when I 
arose I was in a dreadful state. I retired to my cell as 
usual, where my soul began a feeble prayer, while my body 
longed for the delayed cup of cofiee and the tiny roll 
which were to break my long fast, and I then became 
conscious in my heart of a tenderness for the sister who 
:Was to attend me. It struck seven and eight, but nothing 
came — it wasi ten o'clock, and nothing had come. By 
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this time I was ready to embrace the good sister who 'w^ka 
to bring me my breakfiast, had I the strength to do so« 
Gradually I slipped from my chair, and lay upon the hard 
floor. It was all over with meditation and prayer, but Z 
fasted, and fasted, until I sank into a deep swoon or lethargy. 
How long I lay on the floor in this condition I do not know. 
After a while I recoyered sufficiently to rise and grope 
for the door, for I was perfectly bewildered. In the 
corridor I hoped to meet a merciful sister, but met none. 
I returned to my cell, and waited until eleven, when I 
once more mustered all my strength, and descended a 
story lower to the kitchen. On the way I met several 
nuns, who looked askance at me, but would not understand 
my signs. At the kitchen door, however, I repeated them 
so distinctly that the sister cook made them out at once 
and promised to send me something. I was obliged to 
crawl back to my cell, because it was against the rules to 
eat in the corridors. During this protracted agony I had 
maintained the strictest silence, which I hope my readers 
will appreciate. 

Some strong beef broth was sent, of which I had no 
sooner partaken than violent headache and fever set in. 
A sister brought vinegar and water to bathe my head; 
my dinner I could not touch ; I had fasted too long, and 
was ill. 

From one o'clock until two, daily, a nun came to me to 
converse on religious subjects, and to inquire if I were 
progressing towards the spiritual vocation. On this last 
day of penance, when the question was again put to me 
whether I felt any inward call to join the "Angelic 
Sisterhood," I emphatically answered, " No ; not the least, 
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tod what Kttle I had has been starved out of me." " Oh ! 
how wicked ! " exclaimed her daintily-fed reverence. " Can 
yon not endure a little hunger to please God ?" ^ I do not 
know how little will please Him," I answered meekly, 
"but yon impose more than He gives me strength to 
bear." This speech was followed by a long lecture 
on abstinence and mortification of the flesh. 
. At eight o'elock on the morning of the fourth day my 
exercises were ended, and on the stroke of the hour I was 
summoned to the superior. She received me with up- 
turned eyes and raised arms, for I was a stray sheep, and 
ehe was already informed that even my exercises had 
&iled to give me the grace of a " spiritual vocation." I 
was finally dismissed, not only with a solemn but an awful 
warning against the wickedness of the world, and, for 
the moment, this woman so terrified me by her tone and 
loanner, that I confess I shuddered as she spoke. Never, 
according to her, could heaven be reached in the vortex of 
the outer world, and my return to it must surely prove 
my ruin. I stood like one under a ban while she spoke, 
until the oft repeated words of my clear-headed friend 
Camille, " Oh ! quelle comedie de femmes /" rang in my 
ears, and roused me from my stupor. 

From the moment it became known that I would not 
take the veil, all interest in me ceased. I was ignored by 
every sister as completely as though I did not exist, and 
should have passed from the house like a shadow, had not 
Camille remained by me until the last " good bye " was 
nodded from the carriage window. The children were not 
allowed to take leave of one from whom Heaven had 
withheld its grace. I left with the feeling that the real 
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angels of the conyent were the children. The Bpiritual 
inhabitants of this deceptiye Eden were calcnlating, 
stubborn, nnfathomably shrewd women. 

Here let me add, from the fulness of my experience, 
that I would never advise a young lady to enter a convent, 
whatever may be her struggles with the world. It is 
better to take up her cross bravely, and fight the battle of 
life on the common field of humanity, than to withdraw 
selfishly from the duty before her, on pretence of an 
exclusive love for God. 

The school I was to enter at Frankfort was founded by 
the same order, though the sister had not received the 
sanction of this then free city to adopt the dress and veil. 
I was known to the directress, Madame Amalie von Engel, 
through the chaplain, Mr. C, who had known me at my 
father's house, and she received me so kindly that I felt 
I should not long be a stranger. In the evening, aft^ 
prayers, I met the chaplain in the chapel. Home 
had necessarily to be spoken of, and this caused fresh 
tears ' of sorrow. The chaplain neither sanctioned nor 
disapproved my withdrawal from the convent, neither did 
this step influence Madame von Engel. She was invariably 
kind to me, and has always remained my friend. 

About this time I made the acquaintance of a Polish 
nobleman in Frankfort, Chevalier de L., who came to 
Germany after the last Polish insurrection in 1864, and 
entered one of the leading mercantile houses as accountant. 
His rank and political misfortunes opened the first circles 
of the city to him. I had neither experience nor oppor» 
tunity to judge of his character at the time, still, notwith* 
standing his polished address, his pleasing conversation, 
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and the marked attention he showed me, I conld not 
entertain for him that sympathy which his agreeable 
exterior won from others. Even his love, which he subse- 
quently declared, awakened in me only a vague, indefinable 
dread, and I found myself confronted by a voice which 
bade me shun all connection with this man. It has more 
than once occurred to me that there is no soul which has 
not some mysterious presentiment of its own fate — an 
inner fear of some blow with which it is threatened. To 
regain my peace of mind, I tried to consider my meeting 
with the Chevalier de L. as a mere accident, and of no 
importance. 

I left Frankfort in the beginning of the year 1866 to 
enter a boarding-school at Wiesbaden as governess. It 
was my intention that Chevalier de L. should not learn 
my whereabouts, and to a letter from him, which I received 
just before my departure, I replied formally that I was 
on the point of leaving Frankfort. Moreover, I had 
begged my friends not to betray my destination- 
Is it possible for man to escape his destiny ? Who has 
ever controlled what we persist in calling accidents ? 
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CHAPTEE I. 

I HAD not been long at Wiesbaden when my eyes began 
again to trouble me, and it turned out that the oper»* 
tions performed in Paris had not effected a permanent 
cure. After a consultation with the celebrated oculist^ 
Dr. Pagenstecher, I was obliged to give up teaching. On 
the 1st of December 1866 I entered the Eye Infirmary of 
Dr. Pagenstecher for treatment. It was thought that^ 
under favourable circumstances, a cure would require only 
three weeks, instead of which my recovery was protracted 
three months. Many were the days I passed in terror 
and physical anguish ; many the sleepless, restless nights^ 
The operation was a very painful one, and the time 
fixed for it seemed like my dying hour. Unfortunately 
the condition of my eyes necessitated fresh operations, 
and I lived in constant dread of the approaching footsteps 
of the doctor and his assistants. At each successive 
operation I was put under the influence of chloroform, 
and spasmodic weeping followed every awakening from 
my artificial sleep. After all the necessary operations 
had been undergone, I still had many days and nights of 
dreadful suffering. 
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But time gently performed its office, and a perfect cure 
finally testified to the skill of my physician. It was a 
happy day for me when the doctor pronounced me con- 
valescent, and discharged me from the Institution, with 
the stringent caution not to use my eyes until they were 
strong again. My excellent general health was much 
shaken by the close confinement and the effect of repeated 
doses of chloroform. To my terror, I was now daily 
attacked with severe spasms in the stomach ; thus, instead 
of completely recovering, as I had hoped, I gradually lost 
strength, and was constantly pursued by an imaginary 
odour of chloroform. 

During my illness, I had appealed to my father to 
funush me with the means of defraying the expenses of 
my treatment, but in vain. My dear mother could give 
me nothing but her sympathy and her prayers, and I was 
again thrown upon my own resources, and more helpless 
than before.; 

The previous year I had been giving lessons in lan- 
guages and German literature at a school in Wiesbaden. 
My present condition made it impossible to continue these 
lessons, and I anxiously revolved in my mind how I could 
help myself and whither I should turn. 

My slender means were exhausted by my three months' 
stay in the Infirmary, and want stared me in the face. I 
had not the courage to ask my friends for assistance, and 
suffered every privation while my father had enough and 
to spare. Whilst I was thinking of this, with bitter 
tears, the postman brought me a letter, and with it help 
and comfort. A clergyman in my native town, familiar 
\nth our family aflfairs, had kindly sent me a small sum, 
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enclosing also a letter of introduction to the dean at 
Wiesbaden, I ordered some breakfast, sent for tiSi 
remedies I required, and paid my rent: relieved anj 
strengthened, I rose, and coarageously determined to face 
my uncertain future. 

This was in March, and the engrossing topic among aB 
classes and in all the newspapers was the approaching 
Paris Exhibition. During the past months of suflFering I 
had not taken much interest in it, but now it suddenly 
occurred to me that my knowledge of languages might 
put me in the way of finding some light, suitable occupa- 
tion there, since, owing to the state of my eyes, my usual 
avocations were quite out of the question. This new 
thought took hold of me as firmly as though my destiny 
were bound up with it. I had no meians of travelling to 
Paris. What was to be done ? To whom could I break 
this bold idea ? Notwithstanding its vagueness in detail 
I energetically followed up my idea, and wrote two letters 
to Paris, one to the Eight Eev. Father Seil, who had 
been my confessor, and another to Dr. Wertheimer, who 
had first attended me for my eyes. I briefly stated my 
position, and requested both these gentlemen to use their 
influence in my favour. Where was the money to como 
from ? This question began to alarm me. I had in my 
pos3ession an ornamental fruit-basket of some value, 
which I had once purchased of a poor widow in London, 
to help her on her journey to America, and it occurred to 
me that I might dispose of it in the same way for my 
own needs. The deanery seemed the fittest place to oflfer 
it for sale ; so I set out with my letter of introduction and 
my beautiful basket. The dean was ai home, and I senit 
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in my letter and my card, reqneBting an interview. I 
was shown to the reception-room, and awaited his 
entrance in a very nncomfortahle state of mind, in spite 
of Father M.'s flattering introduction. At length his 
reverence appeared. His greeting was by no means cordial. 
He began by asking some tiseless and even offensive 
questions. His friend's letter fully informed him of my 
recent illness, and my continued feebleness was evident 
enough ; still, his reverence insisted on knowing if I went 
to church regularly. I replied that I had only been 
discharged from the Infirmary three weeks previously, 
and did not yet feel able to attend service. 

" Did you consider your spiritual welfare during your 
illness, and have you been to confession ?" I answered 
in the affirmative ; whereupon he exhorted me to constant 
prayer, adding his regret at being unable to advance the 
small sum I required for the fruit basket. I took leave, 
rather crestfallen at my reception, and need hardly add 
that this was my last and only interview with his 
reverence. Some weeks passed in considerable anxiety, 
when one day I met a friend from my home in K., to 
whom I confided my plan, and he kindly advanced the 
money for my journey until such time as I should be able 
to repay him. Thus came the 17th of March, the day I 
had fixed upon for my departure to Paris. 

It was eleven o'clock in the forenoon when I left 
Wiesbaden for Paris, my mind burdened with sad re- 
collections and harassed by the uncertainty of my 
prospects. I could not find any rest in the comfortable 
coupe; neither could I sleep like my travelling com- 
panions. The day passed away tediously, and so did the 
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night, till the beams of the rising sun dispelled my. 
gloom, and the smiling face of nature gave me new hcfp$ 
and courage to meet whatever the future might have in 
store for me. 

We approached the end of our journey ; the condnctor 
came to the door and asked for " les billets pour Paris/* 
A few minutes later I stood on the platform of the 
** Chemin de fer de Strasbourg." I took a carriage to the 
convent of St. Joseph, where Father Seil, a venerable, 
white-haired man, received me in the parlour* After a 
long interview with him, he gave me a letter to the 
mother superior of a convent in the Faubourg St. Jacques, 
where I was kindly received. I soon found, however, that 
it would be impossible for me to stay there, weak and 
fatigued as I felt after my long journey ; it was against 
the rules to oflfer refreshments of any kind out of hours, 
nor was I allowed a quiet place where I could rest. I 
was obliged to remain in the common work-room with 
about forty other persons, where, in the midst of talking 
and bustle, I soon fell asleep. When dinner-time came 
at last, I found the fare very poor, and hardly fit even for 
a healthy stomach. The over-crowded dormitories were 
close and unwholesome, and, to add to the discomfort of 
my situation, my spasms set in again at night. Early on 
the following morning I rose and paid my bill — taking 
lodgers was one of the perquisites of the convent. 

As soon as practicable, I called on Mrs. C, Ette 
d'Antin, an English lady, whose acquaintance I had made 
in London, and to whom I was indebted for many atten- 
tions while under Dr. W.'s care for my eyes. Mrs. C. 
received me with her usual kindness, and reproached me 
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vCor not coining to her at once. She gave me the best of 
Jher roonas, and made me yery comfortable. When some- 
.5(rhat rested, I called on Dr. Wertheimer, who, as an 

Austrian, offered to introduce me to Baron , Com- 

imissioner for Austria at the Paris Exhibition. It was 
not in this gentleman's power to employ me in his 
department, but he kindly gave a list of all the com- 
missioners, advising me to apply to each one. Ac- 
cordingly, I addressed applications to all, in three different 
languages, and awaited the result with no little anxiety. 
The first reply came from the Prussian Commissioner and 
was negative, stating he was not authorised to employ 
ladies. Then followed favourable answers from the 
Brazilian, English, and American Commissioners, re- 
questing me to call at their respective oiSces, where I 
found to my joy that Dr. Wertheimer and Father Seil 
had already spoken a good word for me. As it was well 
known that Americans have no hesitation in employing 
ladies, three hundred applications had already been made, 
«nd I could hardly expect to have mine considered among 
so many. But the very first time I called on Mr. 
Beckwith, the American Commissioner, he gave me every 
encouragement, although permission to employ ladies in 
the American Department had not yet arrived from 
Washington. 

The time for the opening of the Exhibition drew near, 
aud, although no answer had yet come, it was notified to 
516 by the commissioner that I was to enter upon my 
duties on his responsibility till instructions should be 
received. At last they arrived; my name was now 
officially entered on the list of agents for the American 
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Department, and my ticket of admission was given me^ 
I was to be interpreter in the languages with which I wai 
familiar, and it became my duty to learn the names of all 
the articles sent from the United States. My salary was 
fixed at three hundred francs per month, the sajne evan 
being paid to the gentlemen employed in a like capacity 
by the department. Mr. Beckwith, who recognised th« 
difficulty of my position — I being the only lady in the 
department — ^and who saw that I was not capable of great 
exertion, did eyerything in his power to make my duties 
as light as possible ; I receiyed my directions only from 
him, no one else being allowed to interfere with me. 

Mr. Beckwith's office, as Commissioner for the Americaa 
Department at the Paris Exhibition, was a post of honour, 
for which he received no salary. It is natural that a 
gentleman in such a position should be exposed to a 
great deal of chicanery and annoyance, nor would any 
amount of tact and circumspection save him from making 
a host of enemies. Every exhibitor, from the highest to 
the lowest, considers the gold, or at least the silver 
medal, his due ; and it is not in the power of any man to 
reward so much merit, however evident it may be. 

The day for the distribution of prizes and those 
immediately preceding it are therefore all important. 
Calls iipon the jury play a great part. The exhibitors 
who cannot go personally, send their friends or some 
influential individual with charming presents in gold 
and silver, or bon-bons wrapped in bank notes, with 
promise of more should these emissaries succeed in coin- 
ing the gold or silver medal. All excitement, as well 
as the distribution of these costly bon-bons, ceases on the 
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' A&j the prizes are awarded, and then, woe to the jury that 
^oiJd not grant gold medals for golden oflferings ! 

Comixiissioner Beckwith was among those who received 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour from the Emperor, and 
it is generally considered that he deserved the distinction 
for his personal merit, no less than as a compliment to the 
nation represented by him. 

The pianos of Stein way & Sons were on exhibition very 
near my desk, and I bad the pleasure of hearing many 
distinguished artists try them ; among others, the cele- 
brated composer Verdi, who, at my request, played parte 
of his Bigoletto upon one of these magnificent instru- 
ments, which received the first gold medal. Later, when 
abroad, I learned that German piano-manufacturers in 
America have gained great fame for their remarkable 
•skill and exquisite finish of workmanship; and at the 
International display fit Vienna, in 1873, the firm of 
George Steek & Co., of New York, were awarded the 
highest diploma for their instruments. 

My pecuniary condition continued to improve. I made 
the acquaintance of the various exhibitors whom I met 
in my capacity of interpreter, and they offered me sundry 
little posts, which the commissioner allowed me to accept. 
The vice-president of the American Bank Note Company 
gave me the superintendence of the specimens of paper 
currency on exhibition. A second post which I accepted 
brought me a great deal of work and very little pay. 
The firm of Messrs. M. & Co., of New York and Boston, 
had cabinet organs on exhibition, and it was Mr. M.'s 
wish to collect the testimonials of celebrated pianists and 
orga^nists for advertising purposes. It was necessary to 
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appoint some one specially to attend to this, and to take 
care of the instruments, as well as to be present when 
they were played upon by persons of note, in order to 
write down their testimonials. 

Mr. M.'s personal expenses were, however, notoriously 
high in Paris, and compelled him to cut down his busi- 
ness outlay. I did not know this at the time I accepted 
the position, which proved very burdensome. I was con- 
stantly called upon to tell the price of the instruments; 
and not a day passed on which I did not collect some 
testimonials, which I translated into English, when they 
were given in Q-erman or French. When they were in 
other languages, I took care to have them translated, and 
forwarded them to New York, thus enabling the firm to 
publish a large advertising sheet of them, greatly to the 
benefit of their business. I had left the compensation for 
my services to Mr. M., who quite overlooked that trifle, and, 
to my surprise, before coming to any settlement with me, I 
heard he was on the eve of returning to America. I there- 
fore called upon him to secure my pay. I found him in his 
elegant hotel, and he informed me that his agent in Paris 
had orders to pay me. The payment finally consisted of 
sixty francs a month, and a copy of the advertising sheet, 
the columns of which I had been at no little pains to filL 

The American Government had availed itself of the 
Exhibition to distribute a large number of "Greneral 
Land Office" Beports among the visitors. There 
were 60,000 copies, in English, German, French, and 
Swedish; each copy was well bound, and contained a 
map of the United States. It was the wish of the 
government that these books should be distributed gratis^ 
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tod for this purpose they were entrusted to me by 
Commissioner Beckwith. Many persons were astonished 
. to receive so handsome a book free of charge, and not a 
few begged permission to pay for it ; others quietly put 
down five francs or more, which I often found the greatest 
difficulty in getting them to take back. It was no 
trifling task, under these circumstances, to distribute the 
60,000 copies and remain free from suspicion. To 
ensure the complete distribution of so many books, I 
sent a number to the English, Scandinavian, and French 
Departments by permission of the commissioner. 

The days of the great Exhibition of all nations at last 
drew to a close, and with them a meteoric epoch in the 
rei^ of Napoleon the Third. How profound was the 
homage shown in those days to the powerful Emperor and 
the beautiful Empress ! All Europe still lay at their feet, 
and whenever they showed themselves in public, crowds 
followed with enthusiastic cries of " Vive Vempereur !" 
*' Vive Vimferatrice / " I frequently saw the Empress 
Eugenie, but never without the little veil which fading 
beauties are fond of wearing: still her extremely lady- 
like appearance and her graceful manners made her 
irresistibly attractive, never failing to draw admiring 
crowds around her, if only to hear the sound of her voice 
and witness her gestures. It was near the end of October 
when the visit of the Emperor of Austria once more 
crowded the halls of the Exhibition before its final close. 
I was kept at my post some days after, whilst everything 
was being cleared away. There was scarcely a depart- 
ment from which I did not receive some attention. 
Brazil sent me "gold medal" sugar and cocoa; China, 
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mandarin tea ; Chili, a package of vanilla ; Louisiana, ttM 
and sugar ; California, frnit and wine ; Colorado, gold and 
silver ore, and so on through the v^hole list. 

Once more I entered the office of the American Com- 
missioner to take leave of and thank Mr. Beckwith for 
his kindness to me. He would not hear of thanks, 
but handed me a highly flattering testimonial with ihe 
seal of the Commission, setting forth the services 
had rendered under the peculiar circumstances of my 
position. I took leave with the twofold satisfaction <rf 
having done my duty, and of knowing that my labours 
were appreciated. 

Seven months before, I had arrived in Paris with one 
small trunk, anxious, out of health, and with an array of 
little, harassing debts. These at least I was able to pay. 
When my trunks and cases were all p^ked, I could not help 
thinking with gratification how very rich I had grovsm. 

This time I slept comfortably during my homeward 
journey, fully realising the fact that freedom from 
pecuniary cares makes sleep sweet, even in a railway car* 

My dear mother was, of course, delighted to see me, 
and rejoiced that my Paris venture had proved a success. 
My father received me as usual without a word of affec- 
tion ; I kissed him with fondness and pain, and gave hhn 
a handsome present, on which fell my tears ; but he did 
not ask me a single question concerning my trials at 
Wiesbaden and my experiences in Paris. 

My poor mother stood silently by, and then left the 
room weeping. I suffered intensely, for I was literally a 
stranger in my father's house. Added to the bitterness of 
his coldness towards me, and those of my sisters who had 
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not inherited his own peculiarity of extreme avarice, was 
the knowledge that my mother was unhappy. Yet I 
eonld never entirely overcome my longing for his love ; it 
was the dream of my childhood, destined never to be 
Mfilled. It made me a yearning wanderer on the face 
of the earth ; for what is a home without a father's love ? 
My mother, I would add, is a pious noble-hearted woman, 
a friend to the poor and suffering in my native place, per- 
forming charity and love amidst the greatest self-denial. 
It is a comfort in my sorrow to know, that, though not 
happy here, she will be happy hereafter. 

My first care, after seeing my family, was to pay my 
debts. One of my benefactors, Chaplain M., had, I found, 
been transferred from my native place to the cathedral 
at Frankfort-on-the-Maine. I had other friends there who 
would receive me, so I determined to go to Frankfort and 
take my money and my thanks myself. 

I was fortunate enough to find his reverence at home, 
and to meet with the kindest reception ; but the chaplain 
would not listen to a word of thanks or payment. " I am 
already repaid tenfold," said he, taking a manuscript 
from his desk and handing it to me. Glancing over it, I 
found a document of which I was the heroine, and in 
which were reproduced many thoughts and remarks con- 
tained in my letters to his reverence and to my parents 
and other friends while away from home. Some bio- 
graphical liberties had been taken to heighten the 
interest of the story, so I begged him to re-christen 
" Margaretha," whose life he had sketched from childhood 
to youth. Many were the kind wishes with which he 
dismissed me. I went to call upon Madame von Engel, 
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who had received me so kindly when I left the convent at 
Augsburg. 

After such an exciting time, it was a relief to tell the 
good mother superior my experiences and adventures, and 
to feel that she listened to me with interest and sympathy, 
tenderly calling me, " her poor child." I was grieved to 
see this dear and venerable lady suflfering from a painfal 
and incurable disease, which she bore with perfect for- 
titude and resignation. I was never to see her again, 
and heard of her death in a distant hemisphere. Uncon- 
sciously I spent my last happy days vrith this noble 
woman. 

On the Sunday during my visit I went to hear high 
mass at the cathedral in which Chaplain M. officiated* 
I was about to leave the church when, on rising from my . 
seat, my eyes fell upon a figure which immediately re- 
vived the old feeling of dread which had two years be- 
fore warned me to flee its deadly influence. Chevalier A. 
de L, was standing almost close to me. I determined to 
remain until he left the church, in order to escape his 
notice, since it appeared that he had not yet observed me. 
To avoid meeting him I waited some time after he had 
gone, but on returning to the Institute of Madame von 
Engel with the feeling of having done right, I was pain- 
fully surprised to see him coming towards me, bowing, 
and evidently in high glee. He walked along with me, 
and expressed his sorrow at my disappearance without 
having given him the opportunity or the hope of seeing 
me again ; repeating the avowal of his passion, which for 
two years had remained unabated. We reached the Insti- 
tution, and as I positively refused to receive any visitor 
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during my stay there, he begged me at last to give him 
my address. Subsequent reflection showed me that at this 
moment Fate, and not my feeble self, decided. Struggling 
for an instant with my inner aversion and my wavering 
will, I at length gave him the address of some friends 
whom I intended to visit on that day. He left me, his 
face expressing the happiness he felt at our unexpected 
meeting. I took leave of Madame von Engel, and 
towards evening reached Wiesbaden in a dissatisfied 
mood. I reproached myself for what I had done, feeling 
that I had been faithless to my inner warning. My heart 
told me that I could never care for this man, nor ever be 
happy with him. Still I tried to argue myself into the 
notion that I respected him, and might ultimately become 
attached to him. But my heart could not be deceived, 
and time proved that I had committed an act of folly. 
A few days after, A. de L. appeared in Wiesbaden, I intro- 
duced him to a lady friend whose judgment and advice I 
highly valued, and she recognised in the handsome Pole, 
an educated, high-toned young man, whose proposal she 
strongly urged me to consider. The impression he made 
was BO favourable that he won the sympathy of all my 
friends, and when finally he proposed marriage, they could 
not understand why I delayed giving a definite answer. 

A doubt I expressed as to his sincerity drew forth a 
vigorous defence founded on his excellences. My friends 
told me I had no right to trample on my happiness, 
De L. seemed moved, and was evidently embarrassed 
when I confessed my decided aversion for him, a feeling 
which constantly disturbed my happiness and peace of 
mind. This avowal, however, only redoubled his ardour, 
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and he sought, by every means in his power, to dispel myj 
doubts. His conduct was irreproachable, and this displajf ] 
of virtue ultimately exercised such an overpoweriBg.^ 
influence over me, that I was led to the Very verge of 
becoming the victim of an artful and unmitigaited villaia.-. 

My good mother was pleased with the chevalier's pro>^ 
posal, and gladly gave her consent. My marriage was a* 
matter of indifference to my father. As I was self* 
supporting, he was in no trouble about it. I candidly 
told De L. that I had nothing to expect from my father at 
the time, a fact which did not seem to disturb him at all. 
I still had my savings from Paris in bright napoUane, and 
I could gratify every modest wish myself. 

On the 1st of January 1868, De L. and I became engaged, 
to the general satisfaction of my friends, but neither theiy 
flattery nor their congratulations were able to make me 
feel cheerful in regard to the step I had taken. Just a 
year previously I had been obliged to undergo the pain- 
ful operation on my eyes ; then followed my journey to 
Paris in a deplorable state both of body and mind, and 
now, what a change ! But the year just begun was to end 
more gloomily than the last, for my anxious foreboding 
was destined to be fulfilled. At this time A. de L. intro- 
duced me to one of his friends, Count K., who called upon 
me with an elegantly dressed lady whom he called his 
wife. The count was in ill-health, and told me sad tales 
of the persecution he had suffered in Eussian Poland, 
which finally drove him to Germany ; here he complained 
of the severity of the Prussian police, by whom he was 
exposed to such constant annoyance, that he was finally 
driven to go to Paris. The count was very well-bred and 
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Wdently well-educated, but his ioi-disant wife was bold 
and vulgar, so that my intercourse with her was exceed-, 
iogly slight. I freely expressed my opinion of the countess 
to De L., but he would not hear of it, and urged me to be 
more cordial with her at subsequent interviews. He tried 
lill in his power to dispel my cares about the future. His 
friend, Count E., had told me of a large estate which a 
lucky turn of political affairs would restore to De L. The 
enormously rich Countess K. of Homburg was one of De 
L.'s friends, and, as I saw from his correspondence, he was 
on intimate terms with the celebrated Count W. of Berlin. 
He corresponded with many people in high positions, whose 
influence he hoped would be useful to him in the future. 
His present prospects were, he assured me, secured by his 
firm, for which he had agreed to go to Paris as general 
agent. He also showed me a contract with another well- 
known firm, which ensured him a certain annual per- 
centage of the profits. He further explained to me that 
according to the French laws it would be much easier to 
get married in France without the customary documents 
required in Prussia, which he as a Polish refugee could 
not get. 

My papers were doon in order ; nothing was wanting 
but the signature of the Prussian ambassador in Darm- 
stadt, to whom I applied in person. I continued uneasy 
tod depressed in mind, while others considered me for- 
tunate ; some went so far as to envy my future title. I 
Was to be pitied in the midst of these various opinions, 
and only comforted myself with the hope that time would 
dispel my inexplicable distrust of my intended husband, 
wid establish a perfect faith in the, worth and integrity of 
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the man who seemed to have no other object than voj 
happiness* 

The day for De L.'s departure had been fixed, when <»m 
morning I reeeiyed a telegram, stating that an UTgeai 
business matter precipitated his departure. On the saniBe 
day he came to Wiesbaden to take leave of me ; he was 
excited and hurried, alluding to matters of which I was 
totally ignorant, among which he mentioned the name of 
a person connected with the Prussian police, which raised 
my suspicions. The. time was too short for questions; he 
was obliged to go, but not before he made me promise to 
follow him in a fortnight. His departure did not moye 
me in the least ; on the contrary, it gave me a sense of 
relief. The sympathy which all my friends entertained 
for the Poles, and the indignation which the political per- 
secutions of Prussia excited on all sides again dispelled 
my doubts. After his departure, I received a letter from 
him daily, filled with tenderness and longing for me, each 
one terminating with the request that I would, conae at 
the end of a fortnight. Now and then his letters gave 
evidence of a bigoted Catholicism. I was often so dis- 
agreeably aflfected by his overstrained religious sentiments, 
that I indignantly destroyed the letters. He is not a true 
man, I thought, and so takes refuge in religious trickery, 
and I resolved I would never marry him if I found him a 
bigot. Others to whom I showed his letters exclaimed 
** How beautiful they are ! He is a good Catholic ; how 
happy you will be with such a man I Good, religious men 
are so rare !" 

The fortnight had expired, still I felt no inclination to 
set out, and it was only the gravest expostulations of my 
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^ends which finally induced me slowly to begin my pre-* 

parations. I comforted myself with the thought that I 

had kind friends in Paris, and that my amiable hostess of 

the previous year would receive me again. My sister 

accompanied me in order to be present at the marriage, 

und the nearer we came to the end of our journey the 

more miserable I became. I wanted to return De L.'s 

affection ; I was told from the beginning I must, and yet 

I found nothing in my heart that could be construed into 

a feeling of love. De L. had not been informed of my 

arrival, and I was glad not to meet him at the station. 

In the morbid state of mind in which I found myself, 

instead of going to my friends, I drove straight to Pere-la- 

Chaise, where I wandered amongst the tombs in a state 

of unaffected misery. At last I felt obliged to make an 

effort to face my duty. I had given my word, and could 

not break it without assigning a sufficient reason. I looked 

over the silent dwellings of the dead, and my glance rested 

on Paris in the distance. It seemed like a dream that I 

had been there "only three months before, and now the 

thought of returning terrified me. I yielded to the further 

temptation of not informing De L. of my arrival, and did 

not do so until some days later. 

It would fill volumes were I to relate everything that 
happened to me in the following three weeks. But as my 
teaders are to accompany me round the world, time is 
precious, and I will confine myself to such details as are 
necessary to show under what circumstances I came to 
leave Paris again. 

A. de L. seemed enraptured to see me, and informed me 
that he had attended to all the preliminaries of our 
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marriage. Seven Polish nobles, with high-sounding 
titles, who knew De L/s family, were to act as witnesses 
to the document, which in France is required of every 
foreigner to supply the place of certificates of birthplace 
and parentage. This document is then forwarded to the 
authorities of the country to which the applicant belongs^ 
and returned to France when its correctness has been 
duly attested. 

It was a rather troublesome affair, and required a good 
deal of running to and fro. I needed a certificate to show 
that I had lived in Paris six months, which was easily 
procured. My other papers were sent to the Prussian 
legation to be translated into French and certified ; after 
these preliminaries, the marriage would have to be published 
in the bulletin of the mairie of the arrondissement in 
which I lived. 

During the first week after my arrival, I was greatly 
shocked one forenoon to see De L. appear with these seven 
witnesses, requesting me to accompany him to the mairie 
for the purpose of completing the arrangement above 
mentioned- They were some of those noble Poles whose 
titles suggested fallen greatness, but whose outward 
appearance betokened depravity. I looked at them in 
silence, and the epigrammatic lines of Heine on the 
Polish refugees at Paris passed through my mind. Count 
K., whom I had already met in Germany, was conspicuous 
for his better deportment among them, and gallantly 
began to reproach me with my long delay in coming to 
Paris, to which De L. quickly put an end. " Come, child," 
said he, " we have no time to lose." I was soon ready, 
but my rapid survey had convinced me that there was not 
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one respectable man among the seven. De L. urged me 
io be more conrteons to his friends, bnt this ke asked of 
one who was utterly incapable of any deceit, and I walked 
along as oblivions of my titled suite, as thongb it had not 
been in existence. Only when they came forward one by 
one to affix their signatures to the papers, the question 
presented itself to my mind, who and what these men 
might be. 

I had now more opportunity than in Germany of study- 
ing my betrothed. Everything I saw justified my distrust. 
The drama of my fate began slowly to unfold itself. The 
web of Kes, however well woven, began to be unravelled. 

On the afternoon of the day on which we visited the 
nuxirie, De L. inyited me to take a walk to the General 
Post Office in the Eue Jean Jacques Bousseau, as he 
expected a registered letter from Countess X. in Poland. 
He gave his card, but there was no letter ; neither was 
there one on the second or the third day. On the fourth, 
he begged me to advance him some money, as his hotel 
bill, which he showed me, had run up very high, I 
was annoyed at the unseemliness of his request, and 
asked him why he did not draw upon his house in Frank- 
fort, a question which he evaded by alleging some flimsy 
excuse. My sister looked at me doubtingly, and I hesi- 
tated. Displeased though I was vnth the request, I could 
not find in my heart to disbelieve him entirely, and 
I handed him the sum he required. This was the first 
act of his which, in connection with other incidents, at 
last opened my eyes, and nmde me resolve to regain my 
freedom. Several times after this I reluctantly complied 
^th his request for more money, which he always 
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asked for in the presence of some friend who wad- 
ready to corroborate any statement he might make, though' 
I felt at the time that it was nntrathfoL Now that I saw 
my connection with him drawing to a close, I sacrificed 
my money to buy myself off. One day I yielded to his 
request to risit Connt and Countess E., who had frequently 
called on me since my arrival in Paris. During our call 
the countess was irritated by a remark from her husband, 
and her anger found vent in the coarsest language and 
most dreadful threats of exposure. " I will not leave you," 
she at last said, " without you give me a good many 
thousands ; if one swindle fedls, why not try another ?'^ 

Here, then, was the dreadful realisation of all my secret 
presentiments. I was bewildered by shame and confusion 
to find myself in such company. But how could I have 
foreseen it ? While this fury spoke she fairly glowed with 
rage, and struck the table with her clenched fists. At the 
first outburst of her passion I begged De L. to take me 
away, but he would not, so finally I went alone. The next 
time we met, I bitterly reproached De L. for taking me 
into such company. " You are too honest," said he ; " it is 
impossible to initiate you into anything." He forbade me 
to mention what I had heard, as this woman passed for 
the count's wife, even with Prince Czartoryski, the sole 
claimant of the Polish throne, who lived in Paris, and from 
whose interest and influence the count had great expecta- 
tions. Towards evening this woman had the impudence 
to call and bring my sister and myself some presents. 
We wanted to avoid a scene, and intimated that we were 
about to take a walk. She insisted on joining us, and 
during the walk made the most horrid revelations, I had 
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never looked upon such a fiend, nor into such abysses as 
her life presented, and yet this unfortunate woman, this 
miserable countess, was only twenty-three years old. 

During the third week after my arrival, I was going 
with De L. and a friend of his to call on a Polish priest on 
. the BoiJevard, when a detective stepped up and quietly 
. arrested our companion. In a moment we were sur- 
rounded by such a crowd that it was with the utmost 
difficulty I obtained a vehicle to convey me from the 
scene. Omitting many startling incidents, I will add 
that, to complicate matters, a Bavarian officer appeared 
in Paris in the same week to arrest Mr. de 0., one of the 
seven witnesses, for a forged cheque given to him at 
Frankfort a year ago. This little incident De L. com- 
municated to me, for fear I might give his address if 
asked. The officer to my regret I never saw, and while 
De L. entertained him, and did the honours of Paris, the 
other flix courtiers of Prince Czartoryski escorted the 
forger to the railway station, and saw him safely oflf to 
Vienna. 

These occurrences excited me very much, and my con- 
tempt and indignation had now reached the highest pitch. 
Though firmly resolved on the course I intended to 
pursue, I had to delay, as circumstances counselled 
prudence, and De L. had yet to repay me my money. 

At my own and my sister's urgent request, he wrote a 

letter to his firm in Frankfort asking for money. The 

answer was a long time in coming, and when it came, it 

brought new revelations. 

One morning De L. appeared in high spirits, with the 

I aatounding information that he was to receive twenty 
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thousand francs that morning, A friend of his, a Po 
priest, had, he said, just returned from America, where \ 
had collected one hundred thousand francs for the bx 
ing of a chapel for the Polish refugees in Paris, 
friend, however, had hit upon a uew idea, which was 
publish a newspaper instead of building a chapel, anj 
make it the organ of Polish politics. A new accompliisf] 
had arrived on the scene. 

For the present this ^patriot was imprisoned m Paris || 
he was arrested in France on landing as an expatriated j 
swindler. It was hoped he would be at large in a day or 
two, as the only punishment with which be could be 
visited was a second banishment. By De L.'s excitemoni i 
and the expressive countenance oi his friends, I could : 
easily detect that some new project was on foot, althougb 
a.11 their conversations in my presence were carried on ib 
Polish, of which I did not understand one word. But mj 
interest and attention once roused, I observed the faces 
«nd manners of these men closely, and was able to con* 
jecture much from their expression, which. few can mask 
in an animated conversation. 

Once they compared bank-notes in my presence, which, 
however, did not strike me at the time, for the thought ol 
counterfeiting never occurred to me. The release of the 
priest was fixed for some days later, when his friendf 
were invited to meet him at the Cafe de la Begence, where 
his American booty was to be divided. In the course of 
the day De L. appeared with an elegantly dressed Pole, 
who figured conspicuously during the late Communistic 
revolts in Paris, and two Polish priests, one of whom 
he introduced to me as the priest of the church of Bon 
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^ecours, on the Boulevard Bonne^Nouvelle, This re- 
verend gentleman informed me that he was to marry 
ms the following Saturday after the civil marriage at the 
fnairiey and requested me to come to the vestry on the 
following day with De L. to register our names. 

De Ii.'s elegant friend told me, with graceful courtesy, 
that his apartments were at our disposal on our wedding 
day^ and begged that I would give all the necessary orders 
for the reception of our guests. 

My sister, who knew that I had no longer any intention 
of carrying out this farce, nearly betrayed me by her 
tmtimely smile, and- had to leave the room when the 
elegant stranger begged permission to show us his apart- 
ments. De L. renewed his demand for money. This 
time I replied with a decisive No. He feigned surprise 
at my refusal, as everything was to be arranged for the 
following Friday. But with my money I had lost all the 
respect I ever entertained for him. I had made up my 
mind as to what it was proper for me to do, and whatever 
he might say or think of my brief unexplained refusal 
no longer had the least weight with me. On the follow- 
ing day I heard that a most disgraceful revel had taken 
place at Count K.'s, at which these two priests had been 
present. As I was about to leave the house, the priest of 
Bon Secours came to say that he would be unable to 
see us in the vestry on that day, as his friend was on the 
point of starting for Switzerland. This servant of the 
Lord was in a dreadful condition, owing to the debauch of 
the night, in which state he had said mass and received 
the holy sacrament. " What a sacrilege," said I to my 
sister, " that a priest should be allowed to approach the 

I VOL. I. B 
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altar in this state !" ' This last incident made my cnp of 
misery overflow. I was determined to be no longer 
surrounded and haunted by what was nothing more nor 
less than a gang of titled swindlers. I felt the most pro- 
found contempt for my affianced husband, and the sooner 
I broke with him the better. I could no longer endure 
this degradation, and I longed to regain my freedom. 
That morning I gave instructions to the porter to admit 
no one to our rooms. Shortly afterwards some one 
knocked at the door. I beckoned to my sister not to 
speak ; and immediately we heard De L.'s voice outside 
calling me by name. The sound of -it roused my indigna- 
tion anew. I crossed the room softly and pulled the bell. 
The servant came, and I asked him to remain until that 
man, pointing to De L., had left the room. De L, entered 
unabashed, and, bigoted Catholic as he was, made the 
sign of the cross on my forehead, a salutation usual among 
his Catholic countrymen. I retreated a step or two, and, 
refusing to take his hand, pointed to the door, saying, 
"Leave me • you are a swindler," The dreadful words were 
at last spoken. I ordered the servant to see him out, and 
retired to an inner room, overcome with excitement and 
indignation, but free once more ! On the following day I 
went to the mairie to recover my papers, dreading De L. 
might have been there before me. An usher directed me 
to. the proper official, and I requested a private interview, 
which was granted. I briefly stated my withdrawal from 
the marriage, and the reasons, based upon the disclosures 
which had been thrust upon me. The gentleman became 
interested, and closely questioned me concerning the 
persons among whom I had so unluckily been thrown. 
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! Af)ier telling him my story, I expressed a desire to regain 
possession of my money, " You shall be assisted to that 
end/' said lie kindly ; " but if you should lose it, consider 
yourself fortunate in having come oflf so cheaply." The 
marriage licence was already in the priest's hands 
who was to perform the ceremony, and an usher was 
despatched for it. A letter was also written to the Police 
Commissioner of BatignoUes, where De L. lived, which I 
had to deliver in person. The gentleman who had so 
kindly listened to me politely took leave, with many kind 
wishes and congratulations on my timely escape from the 
intrigues of this chevalier dHndustrie, The police com- 
missioner was a venerable old man, who, after reading the 
letter, came to me in the outer room and very courteously 
conducted me to a chair. After some questions I told 
him I should pi^efer losing my money to meeting De L. in 
court, whereupon he appointed an interview for the same 
evening at eight o'clock, in the same room in which we were, 
if agreeable to me. This proposition I accepted. A secre- 
tary was ordered to take down all my statements, the com- 
missioner remarking that so many complaints were being 
daily made against the Polish refugees, that government 
was considering the propriety of withdrawing their sub- 
vention, which many Poles in Paris shamefully abused, 
and which enabled many hundreds of able-bodied young 
men to live in idleness and to indulge in every species of 
criminal excess. It was shown that three of the band had 
just petitioned for aid, among them De L. and Count K., 
f supported in their appeal by Prince Czartoryski. In 
consequence of my disclosures, which the commissioner 
^^Vjr reported, the subvention was withdrawn. 

E 2 
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It was late in the afternoon when I returned liome^ 
where my poor sister was anxiously awaiting me. When 
I told her what I had done^ the thought of my meeting 
De L. that evening so overcame her that she burst into 
tears. The offer of my good landlady to accompany me 
comforted her somewhat ; but notwithstwiding our promise 
to drive there and back, she already fancied me brought back 
a corpse. Our landlady was a dignified, energetic old 
widow. For safety's sake, her son insisted on accompanying 
us. When we arrived at Batignolles, De L. was already 
there with a person whom I had never before seen in his 
company. My companions and I were summoned into the 
commissioner's private room, and, even now, De L. s glance 
awoke within me the same strange feeling of impending 
evil which his presence had never failed to inspire, ffis 
look was the reflection of his evil soul. As soon as the 
commissioner appeared, De L. was called in; he stated 
that his companion was a Polish general who had come as 
his interpreter, as he himself did not speak French. By 
order of the commissioner, the secretary read aloud the 
complaints preferred by me against De L., adding that 
his actions characterised a worthless adventurer, that the 
discovery of the organised band of swindlers was a benefit 
to society, and that they had been placed under strict 
surveillance. I here ascertained that the stranger arrested 
in our company a few days before was the actual robber of 
the cathedral at Bordeaux, and that the priest recently re- 
turned from America with the large chapel fund was well 
known to the police. The general, in defending De L., 
made it his business to digress as far from the matter as 
possible, until the commissioner lost patience. He tried 
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to enlist sympathy for the high-born exile by stating 
that hie was of princely blood, which impressive remark 
reminded me that before his departure from Wiesbaden he 
had given me a drawing of his supposed coat of arms, 
requesting me to have a seal engraved, as he himself had 
m> time to attend to it. I had the seal engraved in 
Mayence, and paid the bill. I remembered putting the 
receipt in my portemonnaie : the seal I had handed over 
to De li. at our meeting. When the general laid so much 
stress on the high and noble pedigree, I quietly took out 
my portemonnaie and produced the drawing. " The coat 
of arms is very handsome," said I, showing it to the com- 
missioner; " the honour of having it engraved fell to me." 
" Then even his seal has been paid for with your money," 
said the commissioner in a loud voice. De L. replied that 
he had paid for it himself. Upon this I drew-out the receipt, 
properly dated and signed. Here the worthy old man 
rose and held the receipt before De L. " Prince or baron," 
said he, " you are a liar ! and here," added he, taking 
the paper with my depositions from the secretary, " are 
your titles, to which I add the title of * Chevalier d'lndus- 
trie,' you are worthy to bear it ; and," continued he, step- 
ping up close to De L., and raising his voice so that it 
resounded through the room, " I am an old man, a man 
of honour, and a nobleman by birth, and I say to you that 
whether you be prince or baron, it would be better for you 
to sweep the streets of Paris than to squander the hard- 
earned savings of an honourable woman," To a further 
question from the commissioner touching the payment of 
the money, De L. replied, through his interpreter, that he 
considered it my duty to give him money when he wanted 
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it, whether it was inherited or earned, that it was his 9$ • 
mnch as mine, and so long as I had money to spdre be 
would not be such a fool as to suffer for want of it. He 
was severely reprimanded for every such remark, when 
the general, indignant at the commissioner, expatiated OB 
the consideration to which Polish noblemen and refugees 
were entitled. He remarked that a mother and her five 
children even suffered hunger in Alsace to feed him aiid 
other Polish refugees. This rebuke so impressed the 
commissioner that he showed the Polish patriot the 
door. After many digressions, the method of payment 
by De L. was settled, and here again his deceit was 
thrown into greater relief than ever. The commissioner 
whispered to me : " Watch him now, everything he is 
going to say is false." De L. offered me a draft on 
the house with which he professed himself connected 
at Frankfort. I objected, as his demands upon this firm 
for money had never been responded to. To the inquiry 
of the commissioner, whether he was ready to sign that 
paper, he replied by stepping to the desk and signing his 
name. The secretary kept a duplicate, and I was advised 
to present my draft without delay. So far, the matter 
was ended, and I withdrew, thanking the old gentleman 
cordially for his courtesy in this disagreeable affair. 
When we returned, I had a violent fever, and feared I 
should fall sick ; still I wrote to the firm at Frankforfc, 
and had the letter posted the same night. On the follow- 
ing day I received two letters in an unknown hand. One 
came from De L. It was the first truthful letter I had 
ever received from him, and was the very reflex of his 
depraved soul. He scoffed at the draft of the day before, 
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and asked if it had been accepted. This letter was signed 

with all his titles* The second was from Count K. I 

had returned the presents his companion brought for me 

and my sister, begging her to discontinue her visits. 

The count, who in my presence had treated this woma 

as the very dregs of womankind, pretended to upbraid me 

for treating his companion with contempt. This letter 

filled four large pages^ in which he sneered at decency 

and honour, giving the preference to crime. Both these 

letters showed me these men, if they may be so called, in 

all their fiendish glory, I looked forward to an answer 

from Frankfort with increased interest^ and had not long to 

wait, I was hardly awake the next morning when my sister 

handed it to me, with the earnest recommendation not to 

excite myself, whatever it might contain. I expected 

nothing pleasant, nor could I be again deceived or pained. 

The letter read as follows ; 

"MissW., 

" Your draft has been received, and we read with 
regret and astonishment the communication regarding it. 
The best advice we can give you is to have De L. arrested 
at once ; you may, by this means, be able to recover your 
money. De L., instead of having claims upon us, is in 
our debt ta the amount of one hundred and sixty francs. 
We have, by the same mail, notified the Procureur 
Imperial of this fraud, as we cannot permit our name to 
be used in such transactions. We cannot, of course, pay 
the note, but if our testimony is of any use to you, we 
shall be happy to give it, 

"ScH. &Co." 
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" Then your savings are really lost," said my sister, 
yet, how fortunate you are to get rid of him at any price 
That De L. had really been connected with the firm Tradij 
shown by this letter, and yet he had deceived theiif: 
experience as well as my credulity. It occurred to m«* 
that another firm, with whieh he had been connected, and- 
whose contract with him for the sale of a patent I had seen, 
might have a balance in his favour. I wrote immediately, 
requesting an early answer, as I intended to leave for 
America as soon as possible. The reply came by retura. 
mail, and was precisely like the first. He was in debt to 
the firm : there was no prospect of recovering anything* 
My letters, however, resulted in the discotery of a great 
many frauds perpetrated by him which, up to that time, 
others had been suspected of, and henceforth Franifort 
was unsafe for him. My money was irretrievably lost, 
but I could not think of having him arrested. My 
contempt for him was so profound, and I knew so well 
that he would not long escape the law, that I left him to 
his certain punishment. Not long after my receipt of 
these letters, two commissioners from the Procureur 
Imperial waited upon me to take down my statement 
touching counterfeit paper money, and they informed me 
that De L. had been arrested for his many offences. I 
prayed earnestly never again to meet that phantom of the 
past which had caused me so much misery. 

Sadly I saw the day approach when I was to part from 
my sister. I longed to see my mother, and to pour out 
to her all my sorrows, but this could not be. I told my 
sister to tell her nothing which would grieve her, and 
only to assure her of my release and my present peace of 
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filind* Onr brother had just arrived in Paris, where he 
i%ts to enter a counting-house. My dear sister now left 
|for home, and it was a comfort to have him near me 
daring my last days in Paris, from which I longed to 
escape, and leave behind me the memory of the painful 
I scenes through which I had passed. 

Aa my recent nervous excitement wore away, symptoms 
i of the greatest prostration began to declare themselves. 
I I lost flesh rapidly, and strength still more so. One 
; morning, as I was going. upstairs to visit a friend, I was 
suddenly obliged to sit down to avoid falling, in con- 
sequence of a severe heemorrhage from the lungs. My 
j courage at last gave way. My friends did their best to 
. comfort me, though later they confessed their conviction 
I that I was attacked with rapid consumption. My recent 
trials in Paris were known to a friend from home. She 
often came to see me, and I told her all ; only she did not 
know how poor I had become, and my pride would not 
allow me to complain. But it seems that with her ready 
intuition she had discovered it, for one day she handed 
me sixty francs. " Take this, you need it," she said, " and 
if you want more, tell me. I have more in the bank." 
I thanked her, but would not allow her to take her little 
savings from the bank for me, ais I was going to America, 
and Heaven only knew when I could repay her. Besides, 
I knew she was an orphan, and not rich. The more I 
saw my scanty resources melting away, the more care- 
fully I concealed my true position. I withdrew from my 
friends and acquaintances, and became the slave of my 
own reticence. Weak and helpless as I felt, I wanted to 
leave Paris, and I was obliged to turn to strangers to 
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carry oat my plans. Perhaps I might still find a frien^ 
for did not my papers vouch for the truth of my story ft- 
They bore the seal and signature of the maitie and thi 
court. Alas ! I fell into the hands of people who put 100.^ 
off with false promises, and, whilst expecting their help, 
I sacrificed the little money I still had. Had not my 
health and strength broken down wHen my sister left me^ 
I might, with these sixty francs, and one hundred which' 
another friend from home voluntarily advanced me, have- 
ventured on a journey to America. Now, however, it 
could not be thought of. I paid my board regularly ; I 
would let no one in the house know of my poverty. Wine 
and expensive medicines had become necessary, and my 
remaining napoleons rapidly vanished. Near my lodgings 
was the celebrated church of Notre Dame des Victoires, 
where a German clergyman officiated, to whom I had been 
to confession at Easter, but whom I did not otherwise know. 
I ascertained his residence, and mustered courage to call 
on him. I was favourably received, and felt encouraged 
to explain my position to him, desiring him to verify my 
assertions, and then, if possible, recommend my case to 
some philanthropist, who would advance me funds for mj 
voyage to America on the security of some valuables which 
I had. He reflected, then wrote to the Abbe B. of the 
Madeleine, remarking that the abbe was his intimate 
friend, and that among his parishioners were many rich 
people who would lend me assistance. With reviving 
hope I went to the Abbe B., who gave me every en* 
couragement, as a rich American lady, whom he had 
converted, frequently placed large sums at his disposal 
for charitable purposes* The next day the abbe informed 
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me that lie would obtain the necessary sum for me from 

the lady, but that he was as yet unable to return my 

papers, as a Polish priest, to whom he had communicated 

this infamous affair, wished to lay them before Prince 

Czartoryski* A long time elapsed before my papers were 

returned, and it is still uncertain for what purpose they 

were retained. Week after week I was told to come for 

them, and every time I was put oflf and consoled with the 

same stereotyped promises* Finally I was told that the 

American lady was very ill, and when I begged the abbe 

to give me her name, he answered evasively. With tears I 

told him the wrong he had done in putting me oflf in this 

way for a whole month, which obliged me to spend the last 

money Lhad. Twenty times, at least, he had told me to 

come to the Madeleine in my weak, suffering condition, only 

to return my papers at last and to disappoint me about the 

money. As I waited in the vestry morning after morning, 

I had the opportunity of observing many things which 

hitherto I had believed untrue. I saw many a coin 

dropped into boxes placed there for • the purpose, 

money with which pious credulous Catholics buy dis* 

pensations from fasting, or permission to go to communion 

without confession. 

"How shamefully," thought I, " do the servants of the 
Church dishonour religion 1" Church " precepts " are for 
sale; the infallible faith is saleable, and fills the coffers of 
avarice and selfishness. There were two boxes in the 
vestry, one for the dispensation from butter, the other 
for the dispensation from meat» I saw many well-dressed 
ladies and gentlemen turning to one or the other of the 
priests, who led them to the boxes, which received their 
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gold or silver pieces, and they were dispensed from thes^] 
fast. The money thus received is said to be spent le^] 
good purposes, and to belong to the poor. Thus, tb| 
duty of Catholics towards the Church is exchanged f<», 
gold and silver, and the money converted into seemingl][ 
charitable deeds to deceive the giver and the poor. 

The confidence I had placed in the abbe had left nwr 
much poorer in purse and heart, and was besides ther 
cause of a severe shock. One morning, on returning boB^ 
the vestry, I lost my purse, which so alarmed me, that 
haemorrhage again set in, and I required many days to 
recover. All my funds were now gone, and my positioot 
became too trying for my weak nerves. I had paid my 
landlady that morning, and, too feeble to walk mpstaim 
again, I put my purse in my pocket, and went out on my 
wearisome errand to the Madeleine. I was disappointed 
as usual, and in my overwrought state I hardly noticed 
the thunderstorm which burst over the city. I knelt 
down for some moments in the chapel Mater Dolorosa, 
weeping bitterly. The chapel was dark and gloomy, and 
I saw tio one there ; I heard nothing but the pealing of 
the thunder and my despairing sobs. On my leaving tiw 
church, a flash of lightning darted down and curled round 
the stone pillar of the terrace. I was stunned, and fell ta 
the ground. A gentleman assisted me to rise. " Are yon 
better ?" he inquired kindly. I thanked him and prepared 
to leave. "You are so very pale," he continued; "can 
you walk alone?" "Yes," I said, and left in a half- 
conscious state. In the next street I heard that the 
lightning had struck several places in the neighbourhood. 
When I got to my room I missed my pocket-book. I was 
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1^ shocked at this, that I raised my hands to heaven in 

jferfect despair. In this hour, believing myself lost and 

fwsaken, how I prayed and longed for death 1 This 

seemed like the fulfilment of the monrnful visit to 

Pere-la-Ohaise, when, in sad foreboding of the future, I 

wandered among the dead. Entirely overcome, I threw 

myself on my bed, for I could not stand. I did not 

mention my loss, for what use would it have been? The 

recovery of my portemonnaie in a city like Paris was not to 

ie thought of. After resting a few hours I felt calmer, 

and resolved to write to a friend in the country. I could 

act bear to ask my landlady for credit, for her possible 

refusal would have pained me too much. I had only a 

few German florins left, which when changed would take 

me to my friend, to whom I at once announced my coming. 

Aa I was walking sorrowfully up and down the room, 

I suddenly heard the word " pocket-book " below ; I was 

downstairs in an instant. It had been picked up in the 

Bue de la Paix by an apprentice of the gentleman who 

now had it in his hand, and my receipt within for my rent 

paid that same morning had enabled him to find me out 

and return it. I expressed to him my joyful gratitude, 

and gave him four francs for his honest apprentice. There 

is a kind, overruling Providence in all ; only eight months 

ago I had found a purse at the Paris Exhibition containing 

1000 francs in money and value, of which I found the 

owner, and returned it, to his great joy and gratitude, and 

now the same pleasure was afibrded me by a poor, honest 

boy. Although once more relieved from immediate care, 

; I still determined to go to my friend, to whom I had 

, written. Though I had no immediate prospect of going to 
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America, I took my two trunks to the Western Kaih 
which goes to Havre, and booked them at a luggage ( 
called the *" consigne," and never shall I forget the < 
did it. Every step was taken with an excessive eflfort, 
I hardly know how I overcame my total want of voliti 
It seemed as if some unseen power was directing 
order to decide my fate in a truly wonderful manner, 
oppressed me to think that I must become a burdeil 
my friend : I could not stay with my landlady, and 
was I to do, ill and weary as I was ? On the follow 
day I made my arrangements to leave, and walked to 
depot. On the boulevard my strength gave way. 
obliged to sit down and rest awhile on one of the bene 
when at last I rose to go on, I was so very weak 
perfectly indiflFerent that I kept the middle of the 
walk, and it seems that I looked so wretched that 
passers-by gave way to me right and left. At the dep 
I was directed to the office of the " chef de Tequipag 
for the storing of my trunks. The distance through i 
immense building to his room seemed endless, and ! 
the foot of a long staircase my courage and streng 
again failed me ; I looked up at the high flight of 
and down at the long corridors, and I shrank from meetiij 
so many people. One more look at the stairs, and I tur 
and walked slowly out of the building into the Eue 
Lazare, without knowing where I was going or what I ' 
doing. I attempted to cross the street, and suddenly 
heard loud cries from all sides : in another momenf I i 
myself borne away by the strong arms of a sergent 
ville and placed on the sidewalk. Had the driver of tl 
carriage seen me a moment later, his horses would hai 
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^passed over me. As it was, they dragged me from under 

ythe heads of the rearing horses. This incident restored 

rme to consciousness ; but my embarrassment was greater 

ithan my fright, and I was hardly able to say, when asked, 

•where I wished to go, but remarking the looks of pity 

land curiosity at my bewildered silence, I turned away 

^and walked back to the railway depot. This time I went 

/directly to the stairs, and roused to a nervous effort by 

Imy recent fright, I ascended without much difficulty. 

fAfter threading an interminable corridor, a sign at last 

rpointed out the head inspector's office. I entered, and a 

> middle-aged gentleman came forward to meet me. He 

looked at me for a moment, and then asked if he had 

not seen me a year before in the American department of 

tbe Exhibition. I did not remember having seen him, but 

ie explained that all the freight bills from America had 

to pass through his office, and that having had frequent 

intercourse with Commissioner Beckwith, he had seen me 

in the department and heard of me from others. I was 

glad to meet some one who knew of me at least ; at the 

same time the mention of the Exhibition recalled the 

favours and kindness I had received in my department, 

and I could not help feeling the painful contrast between 

my position then and now. The gentleman perceived my 

depression, inquired into the cause, and urged me to tell 

him in what way he could serve me. I briefly related 

the events of the past few months up to the time of my 

entering his office. - * What are your wishes, your plans for 

the future ?" he asked most kindly. " If it is in my power 

to help you, I will do so." I mentioned my wish to go to 

America. " Let me introduce you to a friend of mine, 
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the director of the railway company ; I think he can hdfa 
yon." I thanked him ; he left the room, and soon retnrnrf 
with a venerable old gentleman, to whom he introducdl 
me with the remark that his friend was informed of my 
case and wishes. The old gentleman asked no moi9 
questions, but in a kind, reassuring way promised to use 
his influence in my behalf to secure me a free passage to 
America. " But can you travel ?" inquired the inspector. 
"Do you not require rest and care?" "It is my most 
earnest wish to leave Paris," I replied, " because I cp 
never recover here." A ticket to Havre was oflfered me 
for the following day, with the promise of a first-class 
passage to America, which would be procured from the 
Transatlantic Company, and sent after me. The oH 
gentleman recommended me to take care of my health, 
and begged me to leave all farther arrangements to him. 
I hardly knew how to express my thanks, and wept for 
joy at this unexpected kindness. The inspector inquired 
whether I intended to return to my old lodgings ; if so, 
his wife and family physician would call upon me. B$ 
begged me if I had a wish of any kind to mention it 
unhesitatingly to his wife. He himself would attend to 
my luggage, which would also pass free to Havre. He 
then escorted me down the long stairs to the entrance, 
and called a hackney carriage, for which he paid the fare, 
assuring me again that his wife would call, and that I 
should see him the following day. 

I had not been long in my room when Madame D. and 
Dr. L. were announced. The lady was ease and kindness 
itself, and greatly relieved me from my natural feeling of 
obligation. She spoke as though she had known me for 
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years, and provided for my long journey in a most 

[generous manner. The doctor prescribed sea-bathing 

l#iid cod-liver oil, a luxury which had long been too 

' expensive for my slender resources. After having over- 

;whelmed me with kindness, the doctor and the good lady 

left me with best wishes for my welfare here and on the 

other side of the ocean. This day had brought me so 

much mental relief that the eflfect proved favourable to 

jny physical condition. That night when I said my 

prayers I n6 longer begged God to let me die. I felt 

He intended that I should live, and I was quite reconciled 

! to what, seemed an intolerable burden a few hours before. 

I could now go forth and admire His beautiful, glorious 

world. To be sure my friends whispered that I was 

wasting away to a shadow, but it was only talk, for my 

brother told me that I was looking remarkably well, 

though he turned away to hide his tears whilst saying it. 

However much I tried to reason myself into it, I could 

not quite believe myself to be well. In the evening I 

packed my trunks, and accompanied my brother to the 

Palais Eoyal. But the exertion and excitement had been 

too much for me, and I returned to my room so ill that I 

feared my next day's projected journey would have to be 

postponed. After a tolerable night, I found myself able 

to rise, and directed my steps to the Chemin de fer du 

Havre. I found the inspector there; the director soon 

appeared and handed me my pass, and .both these gentle* 

men conducted me to a first-class carriage. I thanked 

them with all my heart for their kindness. As the train 

moved away, and I left Paris behind me, I could think of 

nothing but the benevolence of these two men, whose 
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generosity had once more lifted me from misery to hop4 
and activity. 

On the 28th of June, 1868, I arrived at Havre; tl 
letter of introduction I had was to the Director of tii 
Industrial Fair, then being held at Havre, but lie hsA^ 
unfortunately, just left for London. This renewed m^ 
anxiety ; yet how could I hope to leap at one bound £ro] 
the depths of misery to freedom from care ? My mean^j 
were small, and the state of my health rendered iti 
uncertain when I should be able to leave France. Thab 
a free passage would be secured to me I did not doubt^. 
although to obtain it was the rarest of favours. I waft 
not exactly discouraged at being unable to deliver mj:' 
letter of introduction, but it obliged me to go to an hotd, 
and this I disliked exceedingly. I inquired for and vm 
shown to one of the best, the landlady of which was a 
German. In order not to be taken for an adventurefl%i 
I resolved to tell her openly why and how I came 
Havre. Leaving my little trunk at the station, I drov« 
to the hotel. I asked to see Madame N., and was showa 
into her ofiGice. I found her willing to listen to me, and 
my story was favourably received. I did not conceal 
that I was not able to liveat an hotel, and begged Madame 
N. to recommend me to a quiet family where I could stay 
until my departure. She promised to do so, and also to 
give me employment during my stay. Madame N. kept 
her promise, and I am indebted to her for much sympathy 
and kindness. She invited me to dine with her, which I 
accepted. While we were still at table, a tall lady, 
dressed in black, whom I had noticed in the office, and had 
taken for an Englishwoman, joined us. She introduced 
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herself as Madame Z., and told me tbat my name was 
quite familiar to her through De L., whom she knew 
well, and she had much to say. After dinner, when 
Madame N. had left ns, this woman, who was a link in 
the dreadful chain of events, the last chapter of which I 
thought closed for ever, related to me the sequel of the 
disgrace and villainy from which I had just escaped, and 
in which she had borne a prominent part. "How 
wonderful it is to meet you," she said, " after hearing so 
■ much ahout you ! you are thoroughly hated and feared 
by the band of Poles to which De L. belongs, and you 
were only wanted to assist in circulating their counterfeit 
money; had you married De L. you would have been 
obliged to submit to it. She further told me that she 
had just served a term of a few months in prison in 
Eouen for having aided her husband in a similar under- 
taking : he, too, was imprisoned, but had not served his 
time out. She was detected, after having carried, hidden 
in a footstool, a quantity of counterfeit money across the 
Polish frontier, where it was to buy arms and ammunition 
for a new insurrection in Poland. All the others impli- 
cated in that affair were also imprisoned ; even the priest 
who had collected one hundred thousand francs in 
America for the erection of a chapel had also been 
recently arrested in this very hotel, when he landed on 
his. way to Switzerland. He had, she said, given her 
a large sum ot money to enable her to live while her 
husband was in prison ; judging from her appearance, she 
was in want of nothing. She wound up by saying she 
had. married her husband for love; that, as a wife, she 
would never sever her interests from those of her husband, 
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and that the Polish priest had given her ahsolutic 
for all the wrongs she had committed. How I feared an 
shunned this woman ! I had hoped to escape every tni( 
of these hateful associations into which I had so bm 
cently heen betrayed, and it seemed as though they w« 
to revive at every step. At last Madame N. came for m 
and took me to a pleasant little house close by; i^ 
owner placed a neat room at my disposal, which I was I 
occupy longer than I imagined. In my landlady I fonal 
a sweet, motherly woman, who exercised a great inflnenj 
over me, and whose tender nursing during my continuf 
ill-health I shall ever bear in grateful remembrance. , 
was fortunate in having secured such a landlady, for th| 
night I fell ill, and did not leave my bed for many daj 
In a short time my remaining strength was so reduoi 
that I became perfectly helpless, and my recovery ^ 
very slow. My landlady was full of devotedness, and till 
consciousness of having become a burden to her from th« 
outset troubled me exceedingly. She would not listen to 
my regret, jokingly chided me, and begged me not to fed 
unhappy about it ; that she looked upon me as her child, 
and was very fond of me. I had written to the tiw 
gentlemen in Paris who were so well disposed towardi 
me ; the tone of my letter must have betrayed my de* 
pressed spirits. I still keep the kind letters I received 
from them at Havre, and later in more distant lands. I 
shall always remember, with the deepest gratitude, these 
noble, generous men, 

I had not long to wait for a communication from tli« 
director of the Western Kailway, He informed m^ 
that I had a free first-class berth in the steamer Y^ 
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ie Paris, and that the agent of the Transatlantic 
Company had received instructions to that eflfect. Ac- 
companying this letter was a cheque for ninety francs to 
defray the expenses of the restaurant on board, which is 
independent of the company; the letter closed with 
wishes for my welfare. My feeble condition did not 
allow me to leave on the Ville de Paris, My pass was, 
however, good for one year. From week to week my 
departure was deferred. As sea-bathing disagreed with 
me, I had to content myself with the sea-breeze, watch 
the waves, and listen to the roaring of the surf. A little 
band of musicians played on the beach every morning. I 
liked to listen to their sweet melodies, and gladly threw 
my mite into the poor player's cap, he seemed so full of 
life, and so happy ! I, too, wanted to throw off all grief 
at the sweet sound of the harp ; I wanted to jest and 
sing and be happy, like that poor player I 

Ich will nun nimmer klagen, 
WiU lassen alles Leid ; 
' Will alles gem ertragen, 
Mit stiller Heiterkeit. 

Die Freuden will ich nimmer, 
Die mir der Herr verwehrt ; 
Die Leiden will ich immer, 
Die mir mein Gott besoheert. 

Nur Lied sei meine Klage, 
Mein Leid sei Harfenspiel ; 
So will bei Nacht tind Tage, 
Ich singen und harfen viel. 

So will ich harfen und sinsren 
Von tiefem Leid und Schmerz, 
Bis ab die Saiten springen 
Und stille steht mein Herz. 

It was only a week before my departure that I was well 
enough to do needlework for Madame N., which consider- 
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ably lessened my bill, as I received my meals from tbi 
botel. I succeeded in making two splendid silk dresses 
this being the first work of the kind I had ever under-' 
taken for others. In going to and from the hotel, I triei 
to avoid the Englishwoman who had so suddenly accosted.' 
me with her horrid revelations touching the Polish conn 
terfeiters, and as I worked in Madame N.'s room, I hoped 
to escape her altogether. By some means or other she 
discovered my daily visit to the hotel, and one forenoOT 
she entered the apartment with a letter from the priest, 
who with the one hundred thousand francs he had col- 
lected in America had fled to Switzerland, and with whom 
she corresponded, in order, as she said, to draw her 
supplies. This time I indignantly refused to listen to 
her, and informed Madame N. that this woman was an 
accomplice of the priest previously arrested at her hotel. 
After that I was rid of my persecutor, but Madame N., a 
strict Catholic, informed her confessor of all I told her. 
The reverend gentleman took occasion, when next I went 
to confession, to upbraid me for my conduct. He toM 
me, among other things, that as a Catholic it was my 
duty to conceal the truth, if telling it dishonoured a ser- 
vant of God, and that I ought to have known as much. I 
replied that I considered it far better for a servant of God 
not to dishonour himself, and that if ho thought it right 
to conceal the truth and protect fraud, we could not agree, 
because my conscience regarded it as a sin, and refused tc 
commit it. Upon this he refused to give me absolution, 
as unworthy of it. I was perfectly satisfied, and left the 
confessional. 

After paying the doctor for my medicine, and some 
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i: indispiensable trifles, I was obliged to draw upon the ninety 
' francs sent me by my kind friends in Paris to pay the 
steamer's restaurant. My treasure had dwindled down to 
fifty francs, and ten francs were still due for rent. I wag 
> once more in great embarrassment, and, as usual, unwilling 
to speak of it. I called on the agent to inquire whether 
it was necessary to prepay the whole eighty francs, or if 
it could bQ paid on my arrival in New York. He told me 
that prepayment was always required, but that if I wished, 
he would see the caterer, who would no doubt agree to 
take one half before leaving Havre, and the other half on 
out arrival. in New York. This arrangement was made. 
, XJp to this time I had avoided all complaints to my 
friends in New York, and now I saw before me the neces- 
sity of applying to them as soon as I should arrive ; but 
fpr the present it was a comfort to think that neither 
Madame N. nor my landlady knew how poor I was. Under 
these brilliant auspices the 13th of August approached ; 
not only the day of my departure for America, but also 
for my journey round the world. I had taken leave of 
Madame N., and was busy about my room, packing the 
last odds and ends. I took out my purse to give my 
landla4y the last ten francs of rent, at which very proper 
act she began to weep bitterly. She could not accept it, 
she said ; I must not be angry, but she thought she noticed 
that my means were not large, otherwise I would not have 
kept so steadily at my needle for the past week in my 
feeble state. She could never forgive herself, she added, 
if she took this money, of which perhaps I stood in great 
need. I was silent, and flung my arms around the neck 
of my motherly friend and cried bitterly. We took the 
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most tender leave of one another, and she accompanied me 
to the steamer, where we met the agent superintending 
the carriage of my two large trunks. I oflFered to pay the 
man who brought them, but to my surprise he refused the 
fee. He said he had been paid at the office, and his direc- 
tions were not to charge for storage, and to deliver the 
trunks free on board the steamer. This delicate considera- 
tion for my straitened circumstances moved me deeply. 
My friend urged me to accept twenty francs which she had 
with her, but I refused, and as she persisted, I slipped the 
money back into her purse. The agent who had left us^ 
now came up again to take leave. " Miss W.," he said, 
" you must forget the bitter hours you have passed in 
France, and look forward with a light heart to the future, 
which, I hope, will be a happy one for you." My kind 
landlady wished me God's blessing, and I parted with a 
tender farewell. 
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- CHAPTEE 11. 

Out of consideration for my delicate health, I was assigned 
a oharming little state-room for myself, leading out of the 
ladies' saloon. The steward showed me to it, and a queen 
might have been satisfied with it. The Pereire was 
ready for sea, the bell was rung the last time, and three 
abets gave the signal to start. I stood on the deck in a 
sort of trance. My heart leaped towards my mother in 
my distant home, and I embraced her in spirit. "0 
God, let me see her once more in this life !" was my last 
wish, my last prayer on the shores of Europe. The 
steamer left the harbour ; one more look at the mainland 
towards my home. The lighthouse is thronged with 
people watching the departure of the Pereire. 

The details of my sea-sickness I need not dwell upon. 
We were to leave the Channel on the following day, and 
thence to reach the ocean. The evening sky was magni- 
ficent. Venus, Mars, and Jupiter shone resplendent among 
thousands of other stars, great and small. At eight o'clock 
tea was served, but I had to leave the table and swell the 
list of involuntary absentees. At eleven o'clock on the 
14th of August we- arrived at Brest. There were many 
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men-of-war in the harbour, and right before us lay Ia 
Grande Bretagne, the largest frigate of the French naVy, 
and not far from it the admiral's flag-ship. The day 
passed tolerably ; food had no relish, and I limped about to 
visit the town. Sunday, the 15th of August, was Napoleon'sf 
birthday, and every man-of-war fired a salute of one hun- 
dred and one guns. Some of the French passengers • 
assembled in the saloon, and calling for champagne, shouted 
^^ Vive Vempereurr .^^ Vive la reptAliqueT At three 
o'clock the next day we left Brest and were soon on the 
high sea. On the third day, by going on deck and staying 
there, I got rid of my sea-sickness. The old gentleman 
whose advice I followed in this matter was Dr. Huttner, 
a veteran of eighty-one, and formerly a most intimate 
friend of Lafayette, having been his companion in battle. 
He was a man of rare wisdom and attainments. He related 
many episodes of his own life, which seemed quite provi- 
dential. His conversations were very instructive, and 
gave me a broader view of the world and life. Now and 
then, when left to myself, home-sickness crept over me, 
and the ocean spread out before me gave rise to deep, sad 
reflections. Is not the ocean in its repose, or when tossed 
by a storm, a faithful picture of human life— a picture of 
my own? The sweet recollections of my childhood, on 
the beautiful shores of the Khine, what a contrast between 
now and then ! I went back a child to my brooklet in the 
narrow valley, and filled my basket with wrangling crabs, 
which I gleefully brought to my mother ; and I sadly 
looked back to the time when I gathered evergreens and 
flowers to make wreaths for the graves of my little brothers, 
and often a nosegay for the Mater Dolorosa, in the 
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neighbouring shrine. It seemed to me then that the 
Blessed Virgin looked benignly down upon me, and 
delighted I went my way. 

I left home like my brooklet, which, youthful and un- 
warned, leaves its native valley to enter upon unknown 
paths with the green water of the Rhine, sharing the 
course of the stream in storm and sunshine along many a 
rugged rock. The child of the valley, my dear playmate, 
hastens onward like myself ! In the arms of the Ehine 
it plunges into the sea, and now it seems my brooklet is 
following me to the shores of an unknown land, and I 
am no longer alone ! 

On the evening of the 16th the barometer indicated a 
heavy storm, which was soon upon us, and did the usual 
amount of damage on board. As for myself, I did not for 
some considerable time know in precisely what part of my 
state-room I was going to be the next mement. The 
Tereire has the reputation of being a first-rate sailer, 
but she is not made for a heavy sea, as shown in a later 
trip. On the 18th I went on deck. The wind had fallen, 
but the sea ran mountains high. I was told that my 
veteran friend had asked for me several times during the 
day, and I was scarcely seated when he appeared, and we 
chatted delightfully till evening. Later we saw a magni- 
ficent Aurora Borealis. The 19th was fine and warm, and 
we passed the Devil's Cave, a very deep part of the 
Atlantic. 

On the 20th a saloon passenger died, a young American ; 
and his corpse, wrapped in sail cloth, was laid in one of 
the boats until evening, when it was placed in alcohol. 
He had been abroad in the hope of shaking off phthisis ; 
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his recovery being out of the question, he wished to die 
at home\ He had come aboard at Brest on Saturday, and 
on Tuesday he was dead. His father and brother mourn- 
fully sat near the boat to watch his remains. We ap- 
proached Newfoundland, and were enveloped in a thick 
fog; the whistle was sounded every three minutes for 
twenty-four hours, then the weather cleared until the 
23rd. When not far from port another thick fog set in, 
and the dreadful whistle was heard again ; the sea was, 
fortunately, very calm. The 24th was a glorious day, and 
all preparations were made to land. The more we neared 
the shore, the more the ocean lost its deep blue colour. 
We now saw the first seagulls, and were as much sur- 
prised, after the monotonous voyage, as though we beheld 
a bird for the first time in our lives. 

My joy at being so near land was, after all, only partial; 
many fears and possible deceptions, as well as the con- 
sciousness of my poverty, checked every joyful feeling 
within me. I still had to pay the caterer forty francs, 
and they might be demanded before I left the steamer. 
During the whole voyage I had studiously avoided com- 
municating this irksome and oppressive state of affairs to 
any one, and now too, as the last hour of the voyage was 
at hand, I felt ashamed to ask the caterer how he intended 
to treat me in the matter. The ten francs in gold with 
which I wanted to pay my rent in Havre, and which my 
good landlady had returned to me, and the two and a half 
franc piece for the carriage of my luggage, which the 
railway porter had refused, comprised the whole of my 
resources. As a saloon passenger I could not offer the 
steward less than five francs — a poor gratuity even then 
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I thought — and I would willingly have given more, but it 
was better than nothing. 

I had confided the story of my life and the reasons of 
my voyage to America to the old gentleman before men- 
tioned, but I was ashamed to acknowledge, even to him, 
my absolute poverty. Only twelve and a half francs in 
my purse, out of which, when the steward had received 
his five, I should have seven and a half ; and one hundred 
and sixty francs owing in Paris, forty to the caterer of 
the steamer Pereire — it really made me shudder and 
turn giddy when I thought of it. Fortunately I felt so 
surprisingly changed and strengthened by the ten days' 
voyage, that I was complimented on all hands at my great 
.progress . towards recovery during the voyage ; and I 
must candidly avow that; the sea air was so beneficial to 
me, that in the last seven days which I spent on deck, 
I did not at any time succeed in satisfying my appetite. 
Even whilst I sat at table, and breathed the quickening 
sea breeze through the open windowSj my appetite was 
continually performing a crescendo movement. I had every 
reason to be ashamed before my table companions, but I 
had no time, and, to my consolation, I found that in these 
encounters they were equally brave, and fully as successful 
as myself. The paleness had gone from my face, and 
I no longer heard any one gently whisper behind me, 
" She is certainly in a consumption !" I no longer tottered 
and crept feebly along, but was as lithe as a hare ; and as 
my wardrobe was of excellent quality, the keenest observer 
would never have discovered in me a " Miss Poverty." 
I looked as steadily and hopefully along the well-appointed 
table d'hote as though I were mistress of millions. But 
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now when I thought of my poor, lean pnrse, and my 
frightful debt of forty francs to the caterer, my heart*: 
sank within me, and I felt a sudden flush all over. 
Usually, too, the burning reflection succeeded — one 
hundred and sixty francs owing in Paris! I then in- 
voluntarily closed my eyes, so that no one might read 
therein at what a very low ebb my finances stood. - My 
friend, the veteran, told me that he was going with Mr. H. 
to a boarding-house, and invited me to join the party, but 
this I could not and dared not do; for in that case I 
should have had to tell the worthy old gentleman that I 
was poor, and I did not wish to thrust my need upon him. 
His friends, too, lived in too expensive a style for me, so 
that I felt compelled to sever myself from them. Dr. H. 
gave me an address, and a few words of recommendation 
to the wife of a friend ; but a German merchant of New 
.Orleans, who had come from Havre with his sister and 
brother, and had been much in the company of the veteran, 
proposed to me to remain with them, and go to the 
Hotel F. This I decided to do, and on my arrival there 
to disclose my cif cumstances at once to the proprietor or 
landlady, and ask for employment. Before the steamer 
had cast anchor we were informed that the trunks had 
been brought on deck to be claimed. I received this 
announcement with a sinking heart, and wished all my 
acquaintance away, so that none of them might witness 
the fact, in case a trunk were detained as security for my 
debt. For the moment it seemed most advisable to me 
voluntarily to place my two larger trunks at the disposal 
of the commissaire of the vessel, and to keep only a 
smaller one containing the most indispensable of my 
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^effects. But I could not find him : on the lower deck all 
lithe passengers were busy claiming their luggage, and as 
I feared that I might be informed, in presence of others, 
that my luggage was being held as security for my debt, 
I went on to the upper deck. We had now reached the 
landing-place, and the Pereire lay at anchor. The 
splendid harbour of New Tork, running eight miles south- 
ward of the city, with a circumference of twenty-five miles, 
has charms enough to rivet the attention of the stranger ; 
but its splendid shore scenery, as well as the bustling 
steamers around, awakened in me, for the time, not the 
least interest. . Deeply depressed by my present helpless 
position, I could not help brooding over the Fate-deciding 
events which, despite the dreams of my youth and my 
love for home, had led me hither. The wide ocean now 
lay between me and my dear mother ; I was now severed 
from everything which I prized and loved on earth ; I felt 
so sad and so strange, it seemed to me as though every- 
thing that I cherished here below was lost to me for ever. 
I had barely seen the New World, and I was already 
suffering the first agony of too wide a separation. My 
poor heart would not follow me ; it was still far away in 
the Old World, in the dear, lovely valley on the Khine, 
where, not dreaming of the new, distant world, my 
mother's heart offered me a universe. 

I was aroused from these painful reveries by the appear- 
ance of a gentleman, whom, to my surprise, I recognised 
as the caterer, who asked for the outstanding forty francs 
due to the ship's restaurant, I told him, trembling and 
stammering, that I would place at his disposal ten times 
that sum in effects, but that, unfortunately, it was utterly 
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impossible for me to pay him that sum in money, 
caterer was not a man of fine feeling. He answered ; 
roughly by requesting to have the proffered eflfects 
security, and at once. I replied, weeping, " Certainly ; ] 
will hand over to you my trunks for that sum, but hope^ | 
in a very short time, to be able again to take possession- 
of them." On the way to the office of the eommtssatre, the | 
old gentleman, Dr. H., met us, and astonished to see me I 
crying, pressed me for the reason. I could notansw^ 
his question, but the caterer informed him of my dilemma, 
and that, for want of the above-mentioned sum, I. had to 
leave my trunks behind. My friend looked reproachfully 
at me, and said, " But, Miss, why did you conceal tlua ' 
from me ?" I told him honestly that I was ashamed to tell 
him. Dr. H. opened his purse ; but as his friend was 
charged with settling all his bills, he never carried much 
money about with him, and he had only eight francs in 
his purse, which he had left when leaving Paris. He 
begged me to take them, and asked the caterer to wait a 
few minutes, saying that he would look for his friend. 
In the fearful crush of people, however, he was unable to 
find him, but I saw him greet an old man, with whom 
he came to me, and whom he introduced as Captaia 
Johnson, custom-house inspector. This gentleman paid 
the caterer thirteen dollars in paper money, and sjaid 
kindly to me : " Don't feel miserable, my dear lady, you 
will be all right by-and-by. Hereupon he offered me his 
arm, and took me through the crowd of passengers to the 
custom-house, where many officials were engaged searching 
the trunks. Dr. H. had ordered a waiter to bring my 
trunks ashore ; and when I again saw the good old man, I 
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ftsked him to speak to the New Orleans merchant of my 
"circTiinstances, and tell him that I was only going to 
'the hotel to seek employment, and in order to inform those 
of my friends in New York upon whose sympathy I could 
count on my arrival. The old gentleman did this, and 
then took leave of me. He told me to keep up my spirits, 
and that he would call upon me the next day to see how 
things went with me. I now thought that Captain Johnson 
wonld keep my trunks as security for the thirteen dollars 
lent to me, and was heartily glad to have come off so well 
and easily. But the customs inspector, to my great joy — 
again a little grey-haired old man, such as Providence had 
often and always a propos thrown in my way — ^answered 
my request that he would take my trunks as security 
with a decisive " No !" He said he had grown grey in the 
custom-house, and had witnessed, during that time, 
thousands of episodes ; that a look into my eyes had con- 
vinced him that I was honourable, that he was in no hurry 
for the money, and that I should think of myself first. 
This good man wrote me down his address, and said if I 
was disappointed in my expectations in the New World, 
and felt forsaken, to make up my mind that old Captain 
Johnson of the custom-house would be my friend. 

My luggage was not searched ; this agreeable incident 
had raised my spirits, and I jokingly told my friend, the 
inspector, that I had a good deal of Brussels lace and 
jewellery, and it was not right to let me go through in 
this manner. " Pass on, my child," said he, smiling ; " I 
am glad to see that good humour has remained your 
treasure, and this treasure is duty free." 

The merchant from New Orleans came, with his sister 
VOL. I. a 
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and brother, to fetch me. I thanked Captain Johnsoil 
cordially, and went with them to the carriage. Two rich 
planters from the sonth had also joined our party, and 
before we had all installed ourselves, and our luggage had 
been disposed of, three carriages were found necessary* 
I took my seat with the merchant and his sister in tlw 
hindmost carriage, and as before getting in I heard the 
remark that there were five trunks on our carriage, I 
took a notion of counting them for myself, and counted 
four large trunks and a small one, all of which were 
well fastened behind the carriage. Hereupon the mer- 
chant remarked that it was impossible to be sufficiently 
cautious in New York, inasmuch as it was the worst den 
of robbers and thieves in the world. And, indeed, our 
three coachmen looked very much like three rogues, 
added to which they were dissolute-looking and badly ' 
clothed. The importunity of this class at the New York 
landing-place was excessively provoking, and their prices 
monstrous— no less than six dollars for a carriage to the 
city. 

We drove off, and our carriages rattled through the 
streets of the, to me, unknown city. At the corner of 
one of the streets the two carriages in front stopped, and 
we, too, as a matter of course, as the way was blocked. 
Our driver jumped down, and appeared to be looking for 
something : it was but a moment's work, however, and 
he again mounted. 

When we arrived at the hotel F., Waverley Place, 
Mr. L. was the first to alight ; his sister and myself were 
still in the carriage when he exclaimed, " My small trunk 
is missing," We were both very much shocked. During 
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; the drive the merchant had told us the amount of duty 
he had had to pay. The small trunk contained very 
costly presents for Mr. L.'s wife ; among other things a 

• rich velvety dress and a real lace shawl, a gold watch and 
chain, which alone had cost a thousand francs, and Ynany 
other valuable articles. When Mr. L. asked the driver 
what* had become of the trunk, the latter would not even 
admit that he had put five trunks on the carriage and 
had lost one. He coolly maintained that there had been 

.only four trunks received. Mr. L. became dreadfully 
excited, and could scarcely contain himself. "You saw 
five tmnks, Miss, did you not," said he, "as we drove 
off ; would you be kind enough just to see which one you 
miss ?" As a matter of course, I could only say that the 
small trunk was missing. " Will you have the goodness 
to testify to that in court ?" I replied that I could do so 
with a clear conscience, and would do it. After our 
luggage had been unloaded, and our rooms ordered, Mr. 
L. and the planters drove back to the harbour, and 
returned to our hotel without having discovered the least 
trace of the missing trunk. The same evening I saw 
the wife of the proprietor of the hotel, who was not only 
young and handsome, but also very good and amiable, 

- as I subsequently had abundant opportunity to verify. 
As the hotel was crowded, and everyone very busy, I asked 
Mrs. F. if I could speak with her the next morning ; she 
said I could, and I was then shown to my room. 

It was still very hot in New York, and I felt prostrated 
by the unusual heat, but instead of getting refreshed by 
a sound sleep, my constant reflection kept me in a state 
of acute wakefulness. I pondered over the strangeness of 
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my fate hitherto, and the uncertainty of my future in ih%i 
New World, until early morning. It was already day, &iii|| 
the light carts were rattling through the streets witj| 
American speed, and I was still yearning for sleep. 

Mr. L/s sister, who, on account of the crowded state df | 
the house, occupied the same room with me, slept soundljj 
and sweetly ; she rested free from care, for she was going,- 
to the rich home of a good brother, and struggle and UA 
were strangers to her. She only awoke on her brother'i^ 
knocking at our door and asking me whether I should hi 
ready at nine o'clock to accompany him to the City HaU^ 
to appear in court. The word " court " startled me, «ii4 
I exclaimed with agitation, "But, Mr. L., it seems «jui 
dr^eadful to me that my first excursion in New Tork 
should he to a court ; and I hate to have anything to do 
with courts." " That I readily believe," said he, " but 
you promised yesterday evening to be my witness." " I 
did," said I, " and will accompany you." This strange 
debiU in New York weighed heavily on my mind. "A 
brilliant beginning," said I to myself ; " I have scarcely 
seen the New World, and here comes this annoying 
business; in the Old World I never appeared in a court." 
After breakfast, Mr. L., the two planters, and myself pro- 
ceeded to the City Hall. We went up a high flight of stepa 
into a large court-room, where I was surprised to see our 
driver already there before us. Mr. L. told me that he 
had informed the authorities of the robbery the evening 
before, and that such matters were summarily disposed 
of ; and, in fact, the case was so quickly over that I at 
once got a slight notion of New York justice. Mr. L 
and myself testified that the small trunk, with fout 
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jffcliers, was placed upon the carriage, and was so fastened 

Ihat it could not possibly be removed without untying 

Ike cord; that during the drive through a street with 

which we were unacquainted the driver stopped a few 

aiinutes, got down, and remained down long enough 

to quickly unfasten the trunk, and get it removed by 

some one else. We added that it was already dark, and 

the driver had no lights to the carriage. The two 

planters testified to having seen the driver put the trunk 

on the carriage and fasten it. The driver, however, 

Bwore that he only put four trunks on his vehicle, and, 

although his whole exterior and comportment proclaimed 

him a vagabond, still, the fact that he was worth twenty 

thousand dollars, and the testimony of his two bondsmen 

that he was a man of honour, prevailed with the judge. 

Mr. L. was curtly informed that the driver was known as 

a man of honour, and, as such, he was acquitted of all 

responsibility for the fifth trunk, as it had not come into 

his possession. We could now go. The driver treated us, 

in the hearing of the judge, to the most scurrilous abuse, 

fcia Honour making no attempt to reprove him ; his two 

bondsmen looked like two roughs, and laughed and jeered 

at us in the most provoking manner. Mr. L. was greatly 

enraged, for, independently of the value of the lost 

articles, which amounted to over two thousand dollars, 

he was deprived of the pleasure of making his wife the 

presents intended for her, and he could not purchase in 

America what he had brought for her from Europe. The 

question had occupied the court barely half an hour, and 

as we drove there and back, we were in our hotel again by 

deveu o'clock. At mid-day Mr. L., with his sister and 
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brother, set ont for New Orleans. 1 heard subseqneni 
several times from the young lady. 

Mrs. F. came and took me, in the friendliest mai 
into the room, and with her own peculiar goodn< 
invited me to open the proposed conversation with her, •» 
that it became easy for me to lay before her, in all frani< 
ness, the circumstances under which I had entered her 
house. She encouraged me by saying she was delight^ 
at my upright avowal ; that I need give myself no cone^n 
about my stay, for she had confidence in me and was 
pleased with my appearance and manner. Her subsequent 
conduct towards me testified to her sincerity : her beau- 
tiful eyes, and her candid, cordial speech could not decei¥e» 
I became very much attached to her, and she showed me .| 
all the kindness in her power. She would not allow ma 
to work for her, and instead, as many would have done, 
of taking advantage of the straitened circumstances of a 
stranger, she treated me as her equal and admitted me into 
her confidence. At my request she procured me some 
pupils, and frequently, in the afternoon, when she had a 
few hours at her disposal, she took me out, and showed 
me the chief features of interest in New York. The lady 
was of French descent, and displayed towards me the 
generosity peculiar to that nation. Unfortunately many 
Germans who, previous to the last eventful war, were 
ready to praise this attractive quality of the French, 
profess now no longer to be able to discover a single virtue 
in them, although generosity is still incontestably, as it 
always has been, the chief feature in the French character* 

In America the custom is for the stranger to announce 
his arrival to those whom he is desirous of seeing, 
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Mud if the wish to see him be entertained, the American 
I makes the first call ; these visits are usually made in the 
Liftvening after the close of business. I wrote to the 
jt^ice-President of the American Bank-note Company, 
iw who had given me charge at the Paris Exhibition of the 
; l>a]ik-notes, &c., exhibited by the company. I also wrote 
^ • a letter to Mr. M., for whose interests in Paris I had 
1 \ worked untiringly for a very small salary, and who had 
^: .assured me in writing that if ever I came to America he 
.would. recompense me as far as lay in his power. As I 
was uncertain whether he was in New York or not, I 
went to the secretary of his business, which is one of the 
largest concerns on the renowned Broadway. This 
gentleman was extremely friendly ; he told me that I was 
known to him from my correspondence from Paris, and 
that it was a great pleasure to him to become personally 
acquainted with the lady who had done so much for their 
business. He also informed me that it would be a 
pleasure to Mr. M, to see me in America. As Mr. M. was in 
Saratoga he sent my letter to him. I also announced 
myself to a few others who knew me personally, and 
awaited the result. I was anxious but not over-sanguine ; 
my confidence in those who, just previous to the drama re- 
counted in the introduction, had, on account.of my services, 
taken upon themselves to thank me either verbally or in 
writing, was not very great. My anxiety centred chiefly 
in the supposition that those who had known me at a time 
when I did not need their kindness might not care to see 
me in my poverty ; but with the exception of one, I was 
most agreeably deceived. This was the gentleman who 
had written to me most cordially from across the ocean ; 
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Mr. M., the rich merchant to whom I had given mp] 
services, as they say, for a song, and who, not a jentj 
previously, had sent me the enormous advertising paper dIJ 
the testimonials I had collected for him, in order to evimai'l 
his thanks for what I had done for his house. It was B^i 
any rate good that, prepared for every disappointment, I 
relied upon myself, for the goodwill and noble unselfialw 
ness of those who, in the time of my prosperity, I hsA 
never dreamed of seeing in America, was all the greater joy 
to me. Scarcely had the Vice-President of the Americaa 
Bank-note Company learned of my arrival, when he 
called upon me with his wife at the Hotel F., and both 
tendered me a cordial reception in their residence at 
Williamsburg. This I thankfully declined, for I was 
determined to be a burden to no one ; I merely wanted 
suitable employment and would be fully diligent. My 
good old friend, the doctor, whose kindness I had experi- 
enced on the high seas, called upon me the first day, and 
in the name of his friend he offered me his hospitality, 
until, as he phrased it, I could find my way in New- 
York. This kind offer I also declined, as I feared being an 
incubus to the family, which however I had no occasion to 
dread in the case of Mrs. F., who had taken a liking ta me. 
I was soon relieved of my debts at the custom-house 
through the generosity of Mr. Steinway, upon whom I 
called personally. Although in the matter of information 
and explanation I had only done my simple duty for 
the instruments exhibited by Messrs. Steinway in Paris, 
they nevertheless showed me great courtesy. As soon 
as I had stated what I had undergone since that time, 
and that I had come to the New World thrown upon my 
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I isfwn resources, I was immediately proffered help, coupled 

I irith the assurance that I should be recommended to give 

' German and French lessons amongst their acquaintance. 

9!hey provided me, as already stated, with the means of 

paying my little debt at the custom-house, and for the 

time I was comforted by the thought that " Miss Poverty ^ 

would not so soon fix any hold on me. I now knew 

tiiat a .field was open to my energies. It might be 

retorted npon me that in Europe, yiz., in Paris, I 

coxdd have gained a livelihood by my acquirements, 

and there is some truth in the remark ; but Fate had so 

flihattered my health and crushed my spirits there that I 

was unable to attempt any occupation. I had to leave 

Paris, the scene of my suffering, and enter upon a hew 

sphere, one which would restore me to myself, to life, 

and to the world, for Paris had offered me nothing but 

desolation and the burden of existence. . 

In America, too, a lady finds a far wider field for an 
active, unchequered existence than in Europe, and this more 
especially in regard to intellectual employment. Kemu- 
neration there for labour is not, as unfortunately too often 
with us in Europe, calculated to procure a scanty livelihood, 
but renders it possible gradually to live more generously 
and comfortably, and n'ot to remain for a lifetime on 
the same poor footing on which life was begun. Upon 
a^ longer residence in America I found that work and 
endeavour are more generally shared in, and that men 
especially develope more activity there than among us. 
The American works hard, very hard, and many a man, 
even when rich, "exacts the same from those in his 
employ, but as he works like them, he regards and treats 
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them like himself. He favours his employe, pays him , 
well, and is gratified to see him liying comfortably." 

To my joy I observed that the Germans in New 
York and throughont America are especially energetic' 
and pushing, and among them a far larger nnmb^ 
succeed in accumulating wealth than at home. When 
the German leaves his home for America, he goes to a 
country where everyone is working and striving, and in 
the struggle for an independent existence he has an ex* 
ample of the value of time. It is true that the love of 
work and industry is inborn in the German, but in his 
own home work is not so universally undertaken as in 
America ; the working class is too far removed &om the 
upper classes, and among the latter there are too many 
who, from the associations of birth, despise work, and 
prefer living in needy circumstances to acquiring by UBeful 
labour the material advantages which make life easy. The 
circumstance, too, that among us the talents and capacity 
of the educated contribute so little to the general welfare, 
and no attempt is made to plant the seeds of higher edu- 
cation in the lower classes, throws up into stronger relief 
the contrast between the various ranks in Germany than 
is the case in America. Unfortunately our great and 
beautiful Germany has not as yet such a universal popular 
education as exists in the New World. The scholar, the 
merchant, and the farmer in America approach one another 
much more familiarly than with us, and it is not easy to 
distinguish the countryman from the denizen of the city 
when they are thrown together. Every countryman, be 
he rich or poor, reads, and even in the hands of the 
commonest workman one sees the daily papers* The 
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'dreading of instructive books and ephemeral publications 
is equally diffused through all the States, and the fanner 
on a lonely prairie is just as well informed upon current 
events on both sides of the ocean as the gentleman 
politician in Washington, and the stock exchange specu- 
lator in New York. In conversation the American 
countryman is on equal terms with the man of the city. 
He is conversant with the events of the day, and with the 
world ; he reads, thinks, calculates intelligently, and 
progresses with men of the world, and with the world. 
Consequently we find a much larger number of self-made 
men in America than in most countries of Europe. 

If the country people do not stand quite so low in 
Geirmany as in France, Spain, and especially in Bussia, 
they are still far behind those of America. The people in 
Germany read and think too little; and unfortunately 
many inhabitants of the country districts have so far 
forgotten what they learned in the elementary schools, that 
with advancing age they completely give it up, and con- 
fine their reading to the prayer-book, which, from daily 
habit, they repeat by heart much more than they read it. 
And yet no land in the whole civilised world counts so 
many men of high intellectual attainments, so many 
distinguished artists, profound thinkers, and sBsthetical 
writers as Germany. But the learned there live too much 
in their own circle; philosophers write too much for 
themselves, and too little for their fellow-men; conse- 
quently their example fails to influence. This leaves the 
unintelligent from among the people too far removed and ex- 
cluded from the fruits and protection of higher minds, while 
pamphlets and useful reading circulate but little among the 
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lower orders. Despotism and Catholicism would seem, too,* 
to account themselyes gainers by the bonds and backward* 
ness of nations. Only from our actual knowledge of how 
many geniuses in every department of science, literature, 
and art have struggled to the surface in the simplest and 
least educated countries can we have a proper idea of the 
immeasurable loss sustained by nations where the general 
education is neglected. 

I stayed a whole month with Mrs. F. ; she took leave 
of me as a friend, but would receive no compensatioo. 
I then gave German and French lessons, and took 
apartments with Mrs. F.'s mother. 

In proportion as my health improved, my desire for 
learning increased ; and I frequently felt discontented* at . 
hearing in this cosmopolitan city languages which I did 
not understand. As familiarity with three languages is 
no yeij unusual thing in New York, I determined to learn 
a fourth, Spanish, and, at the same time, took lessons 
in telegraphy and book-keeping at the Cooper Union. 
Some of my pupils were engaged during the day in 
business ; to these my lessons were given in the evening. 
The reader may imagine what that means during the 
successive frosts and thaws in New York, with their 
. concomitants of snow and slush. It will not detract from 
the importance of the Empire City to say that its streets 
are kept clean mainly by the rain when it comes, and that 
any effort on the part of the Police Department to keep 
the streets clean is conspicuous chiefly by its absence, at 
least to the eye of the stranger. A kind of aristocratic 
protest against the reign of liquid mud is to be noticed 
in Fifth Avenue, Broadway, and a few squares ; but the 
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inferior quarters of the city, notwithstanding the enor- 
mous sums appropriated to street cleaning, are abandoned 
to perennial untidiness. 

A comparison of New York with the cities of Paris, 
Berlin, and Vienna is not favourable to repMican manage- 
ment of municipal affairs, in so far as the health and 
convenience of the inhabitants are concerned, nor when 
order and beauty are the test. One would imagine that 
New York might be kept as clean as Paris, where street- 
cleaning is done at night; indeed it is difficult to with- 
hold blame from the municipal authorities of New York, 
who allow their city to remain almost as dirty as Pekin, 
which is saying a great deal. If, however, one leaves 
the streets of New York for the central park, the eye is 
met by a public pleasure ground which in every respect 
will take rank with the finest in Europe, and where all 
the weaknesses of municipal direction as well as the street 
mud is forgotten." It only wants age for its trees and 
plants to form the finest park in the world. It is not my 
purpose to go into details with regard to the great city 
itself, but I must advert, as to its chief beauty, to 
Greenwood Cemetery, which is undoubtedly the most 
charming resting-place for the dead which I have seen 
during my journey round the world. 

The unity of my story renders it necessary that the 
reader should know how I finally got rid of the debts I 
left behind me in Paris. September and October are 
what are called, in New York, the dull months. Con- 
sequently I had to count on November and December as 
those in which I might expect to obtain regular and 
profitable employment. Mr. G., the Vice-President of the 
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American Bank-note Company, who had first invited niff i 
to his house, sometimes asked me whether my resonreasr] 
were equal to the demands upon them. I once jestiagi|i] 
answered him that my livelihood did not give meso muchil 
concern as my debts. On my answering a question psA; j 
by him, that I had enormous debts, he laughed when h& 
discovered that they amounted to one hundred and six^ • 
francs, told me that he would see to the payment of wtp 
Paris creditors, and asked me to meet him the nexf • 
morning at his office. I was delighted at the prospect ofi 
being able to pay my creditors, according to my promise^' 
before the end of the yeajr. He received laughingly my 
assurance that I would only avail myself of his kindneM 
on condition that he would consent to repayment, at the 
rate of five dollars per month. The letters containing 
the money were posted before mid-day, and although 
Mr, Gr. was highly entertained at the notion of my 
enormous debts, still the idea of being rid of them made 
me feel as happy as a child. I was finally free from my 
former liabilities, only, like myself, my debts had been 
transferred from Europe to America. 

It was with real Grerman pride that I used to listen to 
the praises of my countrymen, and notice the evident 
kindliness with which they were looked upon as emigrants, 
and also the preference shown to them over those of other 
nationalities. Indeed, it may be asked what America 
would be without German immigration, and the industry 
and power which, by it, are constantly pouring into the 
United States. Everywhere in the land the same evidences 
of the results of German activity and industry and art 
are perpetually forcing themselves upon the attention. 
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;3?here is no other race of the Old World in America to 
which agriculture, manufactures, and learning owe so 
much as to the G-erman race. It is usually considered 
invidious to make cmnparisons, but there is one which is 
imavoidable. The kingdom of Great Britain is chiefly 
represented in the emigration to the United States by 
the Irish element. This very largely outnumbers the 
German element, and yet no American will for a moment 
deny the fact that in all matters which to a nation mean 
life, prosperity, and progress, the Germans in America 
immeasurably distance their Celtic brothers. 
This just appreciation, however, has not been of very 
date, for ten years ago, as I was told, my country- 
men were not held in that consideration to which their 
merits entitled them. In so far as the American is con- 
cerned, this former depreciation of the German, as com- 
pared with himself, is explicable on general grounds. The 
republican equality of rights, professed (and sometimes 
practised) by the American, does not entirely shield him 
from that national pride which makes the son of every land 
place his own at the head ; and the American, of course, 
beheves that, in the grouping of the nations, his own occu- 
pies the centre and most conspicuous position. Still, to the 
honour of the American be it said that latterly he has fully 
recognised the truth, and given his conviction the most 
tangible shape with regard to the worth of the German 
citizen. 

The Germans in America are, to-day, a strong, united 
power ; they stand upon a high and rightfully-acquired 
eminence; and, although following each his own poli-- 
tieal preferences, the German verdict and the German 
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voice are looked for and listened to in all im 
conjunctures with the greatest deference. 

I was frequently amused at the cautious and measi 
way in which many Americans touch upon the subject 
their descent ; and how carefully many of them absl 
from looking back two or three generations. Some haf« 
said to me, with proud satisfaction, '^ I am an American m 
both sides; my father and mother are both Americans ;5 
and although, if pursued to its origin, their ancestry 
would be found vested in one of the countries of the OW 
World, generally Ireland or Germany, still they sedulousljA 
avoid disclosing the secret of their origin, in order thaia 
not the least trace of European blood may be suspected: 
to flow in their veins. This is, of course, one of the snu^ 
weaknesses of national pride. I frequently met with thei 
observation that German emigration was an inevitable f 
necessity, consequent upon the great surplus populati(m:i' 
of Germany; nor am I disposed to give this statement /j 
an unqualified denial. It is, however, going too far to 
call it a poor country, incapable of feeding its population,^ 
or of allowing it full play within its own boundaries. I^' 
however, work were as general in Germany as in America, ' 
comfort and popular content would doubtless be more 
universal. In America, all, with few exceptions, enter 'i 
upon an active business career very early in life. The 
son of an American is, in his eighteenth or twentieth year, 
almost as good a business man as his father ; and whair 
ever may befall him later in life, his practical education 
and love of work enable him, at all times, to keep his head 
above water. 

One of the chief characteristics of the American people is 
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their speculative spirit. This, however, .without industry 
and patience, would never lead to any commensurate 
result. The case is somewhat different in America, with 
the rash and struggle for political honours and dignities. 
The possessors of political power, however, are generally 
men whose struggle for a competency is over. As a 
matter of course, the divergent political interests of 
the thirty-six States and ten territories have resulted in 
political parties, who pursue the career of politics for 
their own personal ends with varying success. The 
Anglo and German Americans will not take it ill of 
me if I advert, in general terms, to the political position 
in which they stand, and if now and then I have regret- 
fully to say things which, if left unsaid, would leave me 
open to the charge of superficiality and purblindness. 
Previously, however, I shall have to get out of New York, 
and things will wear somewhat of an air of comicality 
before we fairly start upon our long journey. 

Up to the month of April I went daily to the tele- 
graph school, and also learned book-keeping by single and 
double-entry, whilst going on with the study of Spanish. 
I worked hard, and lived simply and economically. I 
was not, however, without enjoyment, for the good Dr. 
Huttner not unfrequently acted as my cavalier at concert 
and opera, and this at the age of eighty-two. I may 
state that he was a musical virtuoso, in the strictest 
sense of the word, and a friend of the great composer 
Bossini. Nothing escaped him ; he knew the sense and 
meaning of every note, and I used to listen with reverence 
to the spirited remarks of the noble old veteran. He was 
passionately fond of music, and an unexpected incident 
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enabled me to procure him the enjoyment of his favoi 
diversion, under circumstances which gave it additi< 
zest and interest. One day Mr. P., of Steinway's 
asked me jokingly whether my friend the doctor 
really as old as I said, and as he had never heard his n, 
he was anxious to know it. " My friend, the old docixxt^ 
said I, *' is really eighty -two years old, and his name 
Huttner." At the mention of the name Mr. P. coullj 
not at once answer me, so great was his astonishment 
" Is Dr. Huttner alive ?" said he joyfully, and evidently 
much moved. " I had long ago counted him among the 
dead. We are old friends, but since the civil war I haW 
never seen him, nor heard of him." ^' Dr. Huttner still 
lives," I said ; " he is my best and dearest friend. In the 
last war he gave his services to the wounded, up to the 
last day of its continuance ; he has lost all his property, 
and now lives with Mr. H., a wealthy friend of his." 
Thereupon Mr. P. gave me his card for Dr. Huttner, and 
invited us both, for the same evening, to a concert at 
Steinway Hall. I need not detail the touching circuai* 
stances of their meeting, but I never think of the scene 
without experiencing a profound joy at having been the 
means of bringing the two old friends once more together. 
During the cold season my venerable cavalier took me 
frequently to operas and concerts. Finally, the winter 
came to an end, and the old doctor's rich friend had 
already made his plans for a summer tour in Europe. 
One day, to my intense grief, the doctor informed me that, 
on the following Saturday, he should be leaving for 
England by the steamer Cvha, I felt more than sad, 
for I had a foreboding that I should never again see the 
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^wrorthiest friend I had ever met. The old gentleman's 
^ly property on earth was a small library, especially rich 
|,iii the works of the German poets; this he gave to me, 
sSOien, npon his departure, I accompanied him to the 
steamer, he gave me his best advice, and his blessing* 
The last adieu was given, and I returned home to weep 
•over my loss. I received but one letter from him, in- 
forming me of his safe arrival in England ; in a second, 
which I received from a friend of Mr. H., I learned 
ihat the good doctor was fast approaching his end. 
• . At this time I had the good fortune to make the ac- 
quaintance of a charming German lady, who came to live 
with me. She was all heart and soul! I soon became 
very much attached to her, and loved her like a sister. 

Family affairs had thrown this lady on her own resources, 
' and she found it advisable to emigrate to America. The 
apirit and humour which now reigned in our apartment 
were such as are only to be found amongst aflFectionate, 
mischievous playmates. Earning our livelihood came 
fiist, play afterwards. If I say that we did our utmost 
in all that concerned our mutual welfare, advice, as- 
astance, and the many little arts by which the aflFection 
of intimate friends lends sweetness to life, I shall have 
given but an imperfect outline of our relations. 

Spring had gone, and the last hot days of June were 
hurrying the wealthy to the cool country and the breezy 
86a. I had completely regained my strength, and with it 
ittcreased my desire for knowledge, and, as my latest 
relations in New York had been with those, to attain 
whose intellectual status looked like presumption, their 
society had aroxised in me a great desire for learning, the 
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satisfaction of which seemed the prime condition of nqr • 
happiness. The heat gradually drove my pnpils out of J 
New York, I had learned book-keeping and telegrAjitf^ j 
but was unable to see what either would do for the ir»'i 
provement of my mind. I should, as I thought, remiE^] 
in the same position as the telegraph instrument I! 
worked at — my life would then be a purely mechanicsl 
one; such perverse views made it diflScult for me i0 
resolve how to gain my living, and, at the same iimfi^ 
complete my education. Mind and body were now 
fully restored, but anxiety as to the capital point, as weH 
as the thought of home and my mother, continually 
depressed me. As the memories of the past by degrees 
faded away, I felt a necessity for a sphere of action whieh 
would remove the last traces of the wounds I had re* 
ceived, as well as satisfy, in some measure, those needs of 
the heart, upon which my faith and trust had so cruelly 
suffered shipwreck. 

One evening, when I was listening with Eliza to. the 
soft music of a band playing near, there fell upon my 
ear the tones of one of the old home songs. My yearning 
became intense; my heart was too deeply moved. I 
sank on the floor in an agony of weeping. Why, then, 
be forced, I said, to leave all that is dear for a strange 
land ? it is too sad, too cruel ! Eliza, who also had left 
her dear mother, comforted me with the sweetest words; 
she was always sympathetic, kind, and good. The tones 
of the German ditty had died away ; Eliza slept sweetly ; 
as for myself, deep meditation kept me awake. The 
next morning I said to Eliza, " Among other things over 
which I brooded last night, there was one curious idea 
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i which I intend pursuing, and seeing what can be made 
^Imt of it." During the day I called on Mr. P., our mutual 
[friend, and jokingly informed him that I had a com- 
munication to make, on condition that he would not 
bttgh. The condition was accepted, and, of course, 
immediately broken. Finally, I earnestly reminded him 
of the purpose which had brought me to America, of my 
lesolve to do something which should permanently place 
me in a position to carry out the wishes nearest to my 
heart. Once having come to the New World, I was de- 
iiermined not to go back until I had turned to some good 
account the time which would otherwise haye reproached 
me for its loss. I informed him that I desired to see the 
interior of America, and write a truthful account which 
might be serviceable to Grerman emigrants; further, 
that my experience in the New World would be serviceable 
to me in the Old, and that the dearest wish of my life was 
to better the position of my poor mother by the proceeds 
of a good entertaining book. After listening to me atten- 
tively, Mr, P. fell in with my views. To my observation, 
that the only means I had for such a journey were my 
Small savings of the last few months, he rejoined, after 
some reflection, that possibly through influential acquaint- 
ances a free pass, or at least a reduction in the fare^ 
Blight be obtained. Mr. S., to whom Mr. P* took me, 
found nothing to object to in my proposal, and promised 
to second it by every means in his power. 
The firm of Messrs. Steinway is one of the most con- 
I ^ aiderable in the United States, and, as far as respect and 
confidence are concerned, occupies a position unsurpassed 
I ty any house in the country. Mr. S. immediately provided 
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me with an introdnction to the Hon. Peter Cooper, wh 
name is a household word in America, and is synonyms 
with honour, lofty purpose, and unbounded generosii 
He is the founder of the Cooper Institute, is of vei 
advanced age, and his name is revered more than that 
any other man in the city of New York. The noble di 
man received me with the greatest kindness, read m; 
letter of recommendation, and promised me his influenetf 
and support with the presidents of the various railwayi 
leading from New York to San Francisco. He only asked? 
me for the testimonial given me at the Paris Exhibiti(Mf 
under the seal of the American Commission. Hitf 
further advised me to communicate my design to thoea 
gentlemen who knew me, so as to engage their persoBflt 
interest in my plan. The next day I called on Mr, 
Beckwith, upon whom I knew I could count. He ax* 
pressed himself delighted at being able to serve me, and 
gave me an introduction to an influential friend of his, who 
also worked in my behalf. The excitement consequent 
upon my success kept me on foot during the great Ju©d 
heats, and I set to work to try and remember such of my 
acquaintance in Paris as might be able to help me on my 
journey, should I meet them. I remembered that I wa« 
known to the head-engineer of the Union Pacific line; 
who was also a director of that company. Upon inquiry 
from the Vice-President of the American Bank-note Com- 
pany, I was informed that most probably he was to be 
found at the head office of the company in Boston ; and to 
Boston I determined to go, as the vice-president had given 
me the best of recommendations to him. The early hour 
of my arrival in Boston induced me to call on a family to 
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klhom I had a letter of introduction from a lady friend, 
Kere I was most kindly received, and introduced to a 
gnest who was staying with her. My attention was 
Hfctracted to a little girl in mourning, carrying a doll 
iligger than herself. I took her on my lap, and she told 
die that her mamma was dead, and she had been long 
without one, but that papa had promised her another 
iBtaoama. She had not yet come, however. Her papa 
gently reproved her for troubling me ; but the little one 
eoon told him that I spoke German quite well. This led 
to a conversation, in which the gentleman informed me 
ttiat his wife had died a year previously, and, although 
he was somewhat reticent about her, the little he did 
Bay eonvinced me that she must have been a highly 
cultivated and virtuous woman. I promised to dine with 
ihem at mid-day. 

Upon inquiry at the office of the Union Pacific 
Company, I was informed that Mr. Gray was in San 
Francisco as consulting engineer, that the president of 
the road was at his country house, and I therefore re- 
turned to my hostess, with whom, and Mary and her papa, 

I took dinner. The conversation turned upon Mr. 's 

wife, and, upon my breaking to them my purpose, he 
expressed himself unable to approve of it. During 
dinner little Mary climbed up into her father's lap and 
asked, *' Papa, is that lady my new mamma ?" a question 
which rather embarrassed us all. Upon my departure, 
Mrs. W., Mary, and her papa, accompanied me to the 
tailway, where he left me with a hearty shake of the hand, 
having previously got my address. What followed may 
be summarised in the statement that Mr. N. made a 
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proposal of marriage to me ; but, although conyincedii 
the integrity of his character and his honourable standiiii 
his proposal came too soon after my Paris drama, 
despite my high estimate of him, I had to decline it^ 
resolved to prosecute my journey. 

Free passes were now granted to me, through &»'\ 
influence of the Hon. Peter Cooper, and, indeed, in -eo: 
noble a fashion, that I no longer regarded the project in 
the same chimerical light as on the night when I &rst 
conceiyed it, but began to regard it as practicable^ i^e 
more so as all my friends were favourable to it. 

I will spare the reader the enumeration of all tiie 
various companies whose lines have to be traversed on 
the journey from New York to San Francisco, contenting 
myself with observing that all the necessary passes were 
granted to me with great alacrity by the heads of the 
various companies. The Hon. Peter Cooper had accom- 
panied me personally to several offices, and only through 
his extreme goodness was it made possible for me 
to receive so many favours and meet with so mneh 
courtesy as was everywhere extended to me. The ex- 
cessive worry and fatigue of the last few weeks had made 
me ill. The idea of economising my means, and of 
hardening myself for the journey, had induced me to 
make all the necessary calls on foot, which involved 
immense labour and fatigue. I need not say this was a 
mistake. Eliza tended me whilst I was sick, and joined 
her remonstrances to those of my friends, who gently 
reproved me for my indiscretion. Besides my illness, I 
was much perplexed how to procure the necessary articles 
for my journey. All my other affairs were known to 
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Eliza, but neither to her nor to anyone else would I 

p? disclose the state of my finances. 

^y My readers will remember that I began my journey round 

^^ the world, from Paris, with seven and a half francs in my 
purse and two hundred francs' indebtedness — not a very 

" brilliant beginning. On the commencement of my journey 
from New York my financial condition was somewhat 
better, but was far from siatisfactory ; the very thought of it 

^ made my head swim. As the secret was kept from Eliza, 
I shall take the liberty of withholding the information 
from my readers as well, merely observing that it was 
only the extreme goodness which I everywhere met with 
•in America that encouraged me, with my ridiculously 
scanty means, to undertake and complete a journey 
oomprising, without side excursions, six thousand five 
hundred English miles* 

To my comfort a few of those to whom I had constantly 
avoided disclosing the state of my finances, but who knew 
these were anything but abundant, had told me in case of 
any difficulty to apply to them without any hesitation. 
Mr. H., the friend of my old cavalier the doctor, sent 
me one hundred dollars as a contribution to my journey, 

' and his brother brought with it the last greeting of the 
old man, praying for me, and wishing me the gift of 
unflinching fortitude. I had now to separate from my 
dear friend Eliza, and from all my other friends in New 
York. I assured her that I should only be away six 
weeks, and should return laden with information respect- 
ing other men and cities, prairies, Indians, squaws, the 
woman-robber Brigham Young, his disciples the Mormons, 
and the El-Dorado of California. 
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The preparations for my journey were simple ; a couple 
of plain linen travelling dresses, and a little trunk 
containing my effects, were all that had to be looked to. 
Various little refreshments for the journey were sent me* 
On the morning of my departure I receiyed a very sweet 
letter from Mr. N., begging for my consent to our mar- 
riage. Eliza asked me sorrowfully whether I would not 
remain, but I said No, took a pen, told Mr. N. that 
Fate and the past were the reason of my inability to 
comply with his desire, and closed my letter to him with 
a wish for his speedy happiness. Mr. P. had informed ine 
that he would come in a carriage to take me away in time 
for the train on the morning of my departure. Whilst 
waiting, Eliza, in tears, asked me to grant her one requ^t. 
It was to accept for my journey a small sum of money, 
part of her savings since we had been living together. 
Knowing as I did that it had only been saved at the 
expense of many and great privations, I firmly refused at 
first, but upon her pressing me so imploringly to let her 
have the joy of doing some little thing towards my 
undertaking, I finally consented. She had put off this 
request until the moment of my departure, hoping that in 
my grief she would meet with less opposition to her 
design. She gave me the half of all she had. She 
strenuously resisted my wish to place two mosaic ear- 
rings in her ears ; and I only succeeded in effecting my 
purpose by threatening to return her the money and 
the safety pocket in which she had placed it. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

Mb. p. now drove up, and, accompanied by the lady of 
the honse and Eliza, led me to the carriage. Mr. and 
Mrs. Gr. wished me luck, remonstrating with me for having 
undertaken the journey too soon after my sickness. In 
this remonstrance Mr. P. joined. Far from affecting me 
adversely this did me good. The pain of separation from 
£liza was rendered more poignant by the reflection how 
solitary she would be when again in our cosy room. It 
deeply afflicted me to sever myself from a friend, whose 
charming and noble character was most congenial to me. 
Nor can I say that the journey itself was taken con amore^ 
but simply for the two reasons previously alleged, the 
improvement of my mind, and the. desire to be a support 
to my dear mother. 

The chasm between her and myself now grew wider and 
wider ; the thought pierced my heart. 

I could do nothing but pray for her. The good Mr> P, 
had given me a series of letters in Mr. Steinway's name 
to all the agents of the house in America who might be 
of service to me on my journey. At five in the after- 
noon I reached Philadelphia, but found the house of the 
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lady to whom I had recommendations closed and hear* 
self absent. As I was trayelling alone I wished to ^ 
to no house or hotel to which I was not recommended. I 
saw a honse near, on the signboard of which was written 
" Deutsche Apotheke," entered, and found myself in th« 
presence of a very courteous gentleman, to whom I told my 
disappointment, and whom I asked for advice as to the 
hotel at which I had better put up. My good star, 
which never forsook me, here beamed mildly down upon 
me. As soon as this gentleman heard of the purpose of 
my journey, he told me that he would accompany me to 
a good hotel on the return of his assistants. Hereupon a 
German jeweller, Mr. Kreutzner, entered the store; I was 
introduced to him, and only the absence of his wife and 
daughter prevented him from giving me hospitality. He 
offered, however, to take me to a friend of his, who kepi 
a good hotel. He did in fact take me there ; recommended 
me to the especial care of the host, and informed me tia* 
as I was desirous of seeing the Vice-President of the Penn-« 
sylvania Railroad, Mr. Scott, to get my ticket signed, h& 
would, as he knew him personally, take me to him the next 
day at noon. Mr. Scott signed my ticket with the greatest 
good-nature, conversed pleasantly with me, and gave me 
much good advice as to the prosecution of my journey. 

Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, counts, 
according to the last census, 565,529 inhabitants, and is 
distinguished from all other cities of America as well by 
the practical and regular character of its construction, 9S 
by the external beauty of its houses, and the great 
cleanliness of its streets, in which its example might be 
followed with advantage by most other cities and townB 
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f the United States. On the second evening I proceeded 

Pittsburg, after having thanked very heartily Mr. K. 
.nd the German host, who would accept no remuneration 
om me, as a German lady travelling in the interests of 
German emigrants. As I travelled by the night express, 

fortunately I saw the romantic beauty of the Horseshoe 
end in the most beautiful mountain scenery of Penn- 
rylvania only in the dim light of the early dawn. 

The chief river of the State is the Susquehanna, which 
'oimB the boundary between Virginia and Maryland, and 
iBows through the district of Columbia. Along this 
jrivex and the Kanawha in Virginia run the AUeghanies, 
renowned for their richness in petroleum and coal. 

On my arrival in Pittsburg, I at once drove to the 
business house of the Messrs. Eleber, agents for Messrs.* 
Btoinway in New York. The head of this house received 
me with great cordiality, at once took me to his residence, 
and introduced me to his amiable wife, with whom I soon 
felt quite at home. Although it is maintained that, as far 
as construction and looks go, American cities differ but 
Kttle from each other, I may say that Pittsburg struck 
me as being especially ugly and extremely black. It is a 
difficult matter to move in the city without getting some 
of the omnipresent coal-soot upon one's person, and I was 
astonished to see so many persons abroad in light-coloured 
dresses, inasmuch as the pavements are covered with 
black flakes. Street cleaning here is useless, and even 
the interior of the houses is generally given up to this 
TUxwelcome and obtrusive guest. No amount of care on 
the part of maids and apprentices can obviate the neces- 
sity for hand-washing after you have passed your hand 
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across anything. (Dlean faces and hands are not to be 
thought of, and whilst I was there one or two of those 
impudent "blacks" generally insisted upon taking up 
their quarters on the tip of my nose. I wish the people 
of Pittsburg, among the most energetic of the United 
States, much patience and plenty of good soap. It 
deserves, like Angers in France, the name of the "black" 
city. The town is not well-built; many streets are veij 
irregular and hilly, and would be much improved by a 
good, new pavement. Despite this defect, the dirt and 
the " blacks," Pittsburg is a place of very considerable 
commercial importance. In general its inhabitants are 
very comfortably off, and destitution is unknown there. 
It numbers 49,219 inhabitants. Through Mr. Jones, 
partner in the great American Company, I got a further 
introduction for Cleveland, Ohio, and after having stayed 
a full week with this good family, I pushed forward, 
having first been obliged to promise them a visit on my 
return from California. The day previously the expected 
eclipse took place, but Pittsburg was not a whit blacker 
than before. In the evening I reached Cleveland, distant 
one hundred and fifty miles from New York, on the beau- 
tiful Lake Erie ; a young but rapidly growing and very 
beautifully* arranged city of 43,417 inhabitants. The 
streets are unusually wide ; splendid avenues of stately 
residences stretch out into the rich fields, every villa 
being surrounded by a beautiful garden, shrubberies, and 
green turf. I had an introduction to Mr. Meyer, a mer- 
chant, who lives in a country house, the exterior and 
interior of which resemble the palace of a prince. I was 
received with so much cordiality that I felt myself at 
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home at once. The lady of the honse bade me heartily 
welcome, and her daughter showed me to a magnificent 
room, a good specimen of the comforts which Americans 
know how to surround themselves with, and to oflfer to 
their guests. I found everywhere in America that the 
domestic arrangements are not only more practical, and 
contribute more to personal comfort than with us, but 
also that many things appertaining to personal cleanli- 
ness might be advantageously copied from them. This is 
more especially true of bath-rooms, not yet general, by 
any means, either in Germany, France, or England. 

One of the sub-commissioners of the Paris Exhibition was 
surprised at receiving my card, having heard me say in 
Paris that I would never leave Europe. This gentleman 
invited nae to dinner, and favoured me with a few lines to 
another of our former commissioners in Chicago, to whom 
I was also known. Mr. Meyer gave me a specimen of the 
practical character of the American, amid all his riches and 
elegant surroundings, by ordering the coachman, on the 
return drive, to call at the butcher's. He excused himself 
for a moment to me, stepped out of the carriage, chose some 
pieces of meat himself, and had them put in the boot. 
We called at other stores in a* similar way, and then 
drove home. He told me he did this every day, that the 
messengers. might not be disturbed. This he always does 
before going to business, in a carriage fit for a king. 

The idea of making women do men's work does not 
exist in America ; still less that of allowing them to do 
duty as beasts of burden, a sight to which the eye of the 
European has become so accustomed, that he has ceased 
to regard it as a blot on the so-called progress of modern 
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society. I had now been several days with Mr. Mey«, 
and longed to carry out my wish to see the great Falls 
Niagara. The journey there was about two hundred miles, 
and I had no free pass. Mr. Meyer accompanied me him- 
self to the President of the Lake Shore and Michigan Line« ! 

Mr. Devereux, who received me, when informed of my 
errand and the purpose of my journey, with the utmost i 
cordiality immediately proceeded to give me a soilxi^ i 
coupe return ticket to Buffalo and back* Indeed, in all 
the relations which, for the purposes of my journey, I had 
with the Americans, they left upon me the impression • 
that I was being borne upon the wings of angels. Mrs. 
F. prepared what was necessary to render my journey 
comfortable, and the next morning at nine I reached 
Niagara, commended to the manager of the International 
Hotel, who paid me every attention. 

My desire to see the Falls was so great, that without 
taking any rest I immediately drove out to see them* 
Any attempt at a thorough description of this stupendous 
wonder would be simply folly. The best description given 
of these Falls is by those who inform us that they are 
powerless to describe the magnificent sight. Nor do 
I think that the most powerful imagination can with 
its greatest effort attain even an approximate notion 
of the awful sublimity of this natural wonder. Like all 
other stupendous things, which the mind has been unac- 
customed to measure and to contemplate, Niagara requires 
time to grow upon one. The mind also demands time to 
struggle up to its dimensions, and time to gather up its 
harmonies into the mighty tones which finally fill the 
soul with their overwhelming cadences, and whose theme, 
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prer-Tarying, but still the same — as in the hands of a 
piftndel or Beethoven — thunders through the whole extent 
tf one's being, " Almighty Power !" 

The chief impression produced upon the mind by 
lifiagara is the perpetuity of immeasurable force and 
grandeur. This it is which lends such a strange fasci- 
nation to the Falls ; however pressingly one is desirous of 
getting away, one is obliged to turn back again, and yet 
again, like the disturbed needle to the magnetic pole. 
There is nothing in the way of natural scenery which 
has stamped itself so clearly, indelibly, and awfully on my 
mind as this gigantic magnificence ; as this mighty body 
of waters, gliding stealthily brit rapidly in its onward 
course above the Falls, springing forward more wildly, more 
exultingly, as it nears the brink, until it leaps over into 
the abyss to swell the mighty canticle, which, for thousands 
and thousands of years, by day and by night, through 
every season, has ascended in tones of subdued thunder 
to the Creator's throne. The ever-varying colours of the 
water, when seen under diverse conditions of atmosphere 
and light, and from different points of view, are a subject 
of never ceasing surprise and delight ; whilst the play of 
the rainbow, under the changing conditions of sun and 
wind, has something almost unearthly about it. For the 
waters to have eaten their way backwards to their present 
position, if one takes as a basis of calculation the present 
erosive power of the river, must have occupied a period 
of thirty-six thousand years. A visit to the Falls of 
Niagara leaves a constant yearning to see them again, and 
this feeling has never left me since. 
The day after my arrival in Niagara I was seized with 
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an attack of cholera, which delayed my journey for seyoa 
days. Milk was my only food, and, when able to start^ 
set out with a jng of milk as my companion throng 
Cleveland, for Chicago. The gentleman in Chicago ^^ 
whom Mr. Steinway had given me a letter of introductiqi 
was in New York, and as the one whom I had known i^ 
Paris was at the time in California, I immediately wen| 
to the North-Western Bailway to prosecute my journal 
intending to visit Chicago on my return. This, howewg 
circumstances prevented, so I may say that, upon passing 
through it by rail, I remarked that it bore a reseni^ 
blance to most other American citios, of which it is m^ 
of the most important. Xlhicago, since destroyed by in^ 
was at that time young and well-grown, with fine institu?; 
tions, streets, and avenues; and, as I was informed 
numbering 109,260 inhabitants. I went to the post fo^ 
my letters, expecting the sympathy of my friends in Ne^ 
York, to whom I had communicated my sudden illness ^ 
Niagara. Messrs. T. and G. simply said that my lett^^ 
only informed them of what they expected ; that to set oni^ 
upon such a journey in the terrible heat of June was ^ 
piece of great rashness. Mr. P. warned me that it wao^ 
only in a healthy body that the mind could work wellgi 
and he bade me rest and take care of myself. I felt mucb^ 
hurt at their uncomfortable letters, and wrote no mort^ 
to the gentlemen for a Jong time. Eliza had written,, 
very sympathisingly, but the exactitude of the postal/ 
officials procured me the pleasure of reading her lettetj 
six months afterwards in Shanghai, China. I left at fiye. 
o'clock in the afternoon, intending to travel until night- 
fall, and to alight at the little town of Dixon. I was^ 
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extremely weak from want of rest and the inability to 
eat ; besides, I had now no more letters of introduction, 
I had hoped to secure some in Chicago to help me forward, 
but, although I knew many persons there, whom I had 
seen and known in Paris, I did not like to call upon them 
unannounced. I was consequently left to the good nature 
of my fellow-beings and my own good luck. It seemed to 
me' really that, at times, when I did not know where to 
find my luck, my luck took the trouble to find me. 

At Dixon I waited until the train had left, and asked 
the^ station-master to refer me to a respectable house 
in which to pass the night. Before he could answer me, 
however, three gentlemen came up, one of whom excused 
himself, and asked me if I was not Miss Weppner. I told 
him I was ; whereupon he announced himself as a Kansas 
merchant who had been at the Paris Exhibition in 1867, 
and had made my acquaintance there, asking me, at the 
same time, if he could be of any service to me. Upon a 
repetition of the question put to the station-master, one of 
the gentlemen, a countryman of mine, offered me his 
hospitality, assuring me of a hearty welcome from his 
wife. We stepped, all four, into the carriage, and Mr. 
Brautigam presented me to his wife. Both were from 
the Moselle, near my own home. This lady received me 
with very great kindness, and did everything in her 
power to meet the requirements of my weakened condition, 
'^en, four days after, I announced my intention to start, 
they insisted upon my staying until I was fully restored. 
This delay was very serviceable to me. The little town 
ofDixon is like many of her larger and smaller sisters in 
America, which seem literally to spring up as though by 
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enchantment. One thing, howeyer, which here, as e] 
where in the New World, much surprised me, was 
number of religious sects as compared with the popi 
lation. Dixon delights in not less than seven diffei 
denominations, and the number of the inhabitants 
only a few thousands. The State of Illinois is a v( 
good one for the emigrant. Cereals, fruit, and vegetabl 
in the neighbourhoods through which I passed, 
abundant and of good quality. The superficial area iJ 
the State is about 75,623 kilometres, and the inhabitant! 
number only 3,880,735 ; still the State of Illinois counts 
among the most populous of the Union, so there 
plenty of room. I now prepared to set forward again. 
At the risk of being tiresome, I will repeat that fcbfl 
kindness which I everywhere met with was so great and 
flattering, that I began really to imagine I was a general 
" pet." Mr. B. gave me a letter to a friend of his in Fulton, 
Iowa, on the other side of the Mississippi, which little 
town I reached in an hour, as it is only thirty- six milea 
from Dixon. I was glad, by anticipation, to have a view 
of the Mississippi, which I had hitherto known only from 
my geography. The American railway bridges enjoy an 
unenviable distinction for breaking down under the trains, 
This idea induced me not to cross the bridge overtb« 
river in a train, but in a ferry-boat. I therefore steppe* 
out of the train, which, a moment later, went over the 
bridge at an alarming speed. A single glance over the 
Mississippi disenchanted me, and drew from me the 
exclamation, " How ugly, how very ugly I" Except itt 
point of mere size and volume, the mental comparison 
I made was very much to the disadvantage of tha 
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^'fifttlier of waters/' as contrasted with my "beautiful 
gr^en Khine." 

. I need hardly inform the reader that the colour of the 
lifississippi is a dull, muddy tint, and I was glad to turn 
pay^back upon the stream. I was most kindly received 
|)y Mr. and Mrs. Muller, to whom my letter was addressed, 
ind enjoyed their hospitality for some days. Mrs. Muller 
bad been twenty years in America, and was, notwith- 
lltanding, the victim of ineradicable nostalgia. She told 
pie that, in spite of her wealth, her heart was ever at- 
tracted to her own dear native land, and in spite of the 
^time she had been in this country, she could never rid 
herself of the impression that it was only a prolonged 
^visit. 

Nostalgia is an uncommon disease among the Germans 
in America, and is mostly confined to the women, for 
my countrymen on this side of the Atlantic are, on an 
average, much better off than they could ever hope to be 
at home ; and a good comfortable competency, when con- 
trasted with poverty and hard work, is somewhat de- 
structive of home sickness. The good lady was very glad 
to have my company even for a few days. Meanwhile 
Mr. Muller procured me a free pass on the steamer to 
New Orleans. I had not been long on the steamer before 
I heard that yellow fever was raging at that city with 
great intensity. This account was confirmed by the 
captain, who told me that, as one unacclimatised, I should 
run very great danger of catching the disease. I changed 
my plan, therefore, and only went as far as Davenport 
(Iowa), and there took a return steamer to Clinton, in the 
same State. I reached Clinton at night, and took the 
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first train for Omaha, Nebraska. I determined, hcweyei^ 
to diversify this tour, in order to get a clearer notion 4 
the State of Iowa, and, consequently, proceeded only M 
far as the town of New Jefferson, distant two hxindrea 
and thirty miles. Our route lay through apparently 
endless prairies, with here and there a railway station, 
but nothing that could be called a town. The land has a 
primeval, wild look; grass grows on both sides of the 
iron road, and there are more cows than men« The 
houses, which are few and far between, as well as th^ 
railway stations, seem to have been only provisionally 
erected. This large State comprises 86,132 kilometres, 
and has only 674,948 inhabitants; so that there i^ 
abundance of room here. 

The train was occupied by very few passengers, and as 
I could not read continually, and had no one to converse 
with, I felt the dull uniformity of the prairie very 
oppressive during the ten long hours which our journey 
lasted. The railway stations succeeded each other at 
distances varying from twenty to fifty miles. Stopping 
seemed to be useless, for no one either got in or out. It 
was like sailing over a grassy ocean. We became so 
accustomed to the total absence of every sign of life, that 
I was startled upon our suddenly pulling up before a 
brand-new, half-finished building in the middle of the 
prairie. The conductor told me that I should find very 
good quarters in New Jefferson, as a respectable Irish 
family had recently come from Pennsylvania and settled 
there, and that this was the only place within a reason- 
able distance where he could recommend me to pass the 
night. The last two stations we passed were thirty miles 
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ipart^ and the two next fifty-five. The prairies still 
>ver three-quarters of the State of Iowa ; they are for 
I pie most part flat, in some places undulating, and there 
I'm nothing to be seen on them but grass, stunted shrubs. 
ikhd especially large quantities of sassafras. 
' In America, every place consisting of a couple of houses 
Is called a town. Up to the present I had been in none 
6f tliese so-called towns. * I was told that New Jefferson 
wds a town, and upon alighting, I looked towards the 
four points of the compass over the endless prairie, 
without perceiving anything which resembled even a 
grillage. " Where is the town of New Jefferson ?" I asked 
tlie conductor. He smilingly informed me that I was in 
the town, asking whom I wished to see. I mentioned the 
name of this Irish family, and learned that they lived a 
short mile away. The house was at the end of a town 
without streets and without houses. To my question, 
whether there were any Germans in the place, the station- 
master informed me that there was a Mr. F., who some 
weeks previously had settled there from Wisconsin, and 
that he and his wife were very well-educated people. The 
station-master was very polite, for I was the only passenger 
who had got out for three days ; he had the goodness to 
send a mounted messenger to inform the family mentioned 
of my arrival, who sent a conveyance to fetch me. To go 
on foot was impossible, for the mud was ankle deep. I was 
received much in the same way as though I had fallen 
from the sky, so glad were the inhabitants to see an acces- 
sion of even one to their number. From the muddy road 
I stepped straight into the provisional dwelling of these 
good people. There was no mounting up steps, the 
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rooms lay even with the ground; still, everything; 
evinced the American idea of comfort; even a rockiu^, 
chair had foond its way out here, in which I was inst&UdL 
and rocked myself previous to making any inquiry OR 
behalf of my immigrant fellow-countrymen* My desiM. 
to get all the information possible with regard to tfatf 
wild, outlying part was rudely interfered with, when I 
discovered the next morning that my feet were so swoUes 
that I could not use them. This alarmed me very mneh. 
.1 communicated my discovery to my hostess, who therci- 
upon came to consult upon the untoward turn affairs hsA 
taken. She informed me that probably it was the result 
of too long sitting in the cars, and would soon disappear. 
This verdict was agreed to by Mr. F., who with his irift 
had visited me the evening before, and had come to see 
me in the morning. I was pillowed and bolstered op 
until I hardly knew where I was. A painful fever 
accompanied the swelling, which was reduced in a few 
days by a solution of acetate of lead. The most seriouB 
part of the matter was a total loss of appetite ; miU^ 
and water being my only food. My feet consented re- 
luctantly to carry my body, and, each time I tried to walk, 
my grimaces were a study. This inconvenient attack 
kept me back twelve days. I got excellent inforxuation 
touching the State of Iowa from my good countryman, 
Mr. F. He assured me that whereas generally in America 
privation was but little known, in Iowa it was unheard 
of. He stated how frequently he had rejoiced to see how 
people with the slenderest means attained, with a kind of 
mathematical certainty, not only comfort but wealth. Of 
this, I think, there can be little doubt. The great source 
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fTom which all ordinary needs are met is the land, and 
where it is as cheap as in Iowa, those who choose to work 
can begin by becoming the owners of the fountain-head, 
*nd everything else follows as a matter of course. The 
wealtt of Iowa is contributed to, also, by the rivalry of 
the various railway companies, all of which, in their 
anxiety to monopolise as much of the State as possible, 
are xaaking communication with other parts very easy, 
and consequently enhancing the value of his products to 
the cultiyator. Probably in about ten or twenty years 
Iowa will be as populous as Illinois is at present, and 
those now struggling uphill will find themselves in a 
very enviable position. It is fortunate for this State that 
tbe uncultivated land is taxed equally with the cultivated, 
as this measure keeps the land out of the greedy 
hands of the eastern land speculators. Great attention 
is paid to the planting of timber, and the insig- 
nificant quantity of wooded land, compared with prairie, 
begets in the inhabitants a species of love for the former, 
which induces both State and people to emulate each 
other in its care and propagation. Whoever has planted 
forty acres of land is freed from taxes, and thousands have 
adopted this method of relieving themselves. Wheat and 
cattle, especially horses, are the chief products of the State 
of Iowa. An acre of prairie land costs on an average five 
dollars; and an acre of wooded land from twenty-five 
to forty dollars, but in many of the eastern and western 
parts of the State land may be purchased at a much lower 
rate. The size of the State renders it very advantageous 
for settlers ; still there are about two and a half millions 
of acres of disposable land here, whilst in Illinois the 
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sum of all the land* for sale does not go beyond 400,OW 
acres. The soil of Iowa is exceedingly fertile, and ^* 
upper portion of the State very healthy. 

These statements may be relied on, and are offered ti 
my countrymen in their own interest, as coming from thh 
best authority. My twelve days' delay at New Jeffersml 
will not have been lost if these facts should help thosi 
who are seeking for a place in which to settle. Thfc 
cattle of New Jefferson, its snakes, and its toads enters 
tained me. The snakes sometimes gave me a littld 
fright, but I was^ reassured by the statement that there 
are very few poisonous snakes in the State. The cows 
here specially attracted my notice. They go out on the 
prairie, but are as punctual as the clock in returning 
twice a day to get milked; the leader seems to te 
thoroughly conscious of the importance of her position, 
and will never leave the enclosure, after having been 
herself milked, without having seen the last of her com- 
panions unburdened, like herself, of her precious load. 

On the thirteenth day after my arrival I again started 
in pretty good travelling trim, but in slippers. My hofit 
gave me an introduction to a friend of his in Omaha, and 
I regret having forgotten his name and that of the good 
German family who were so kind to me. I make them 
the best amends I can for my forgetfulness by thanking 
them here. 

From New Jefferson I went to Omaha, situated on the 
Missouri, about one hundred and twenty miles from the 
former place, in the State of Nebraska. I had fallen 
upon the period of tailway accidents. The first train 
which passed New Jefferson after my arrival there broke 
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[ ^ough a rotten old bridge, and an attempt was made to 

l^thhold the details. The companies are chiefly to blame 

I for these accidents, when they are not occasioned by the 

^gineers going over the bridges at too high a rate of 

^eed. The necessary signals, too, for arriving and 

4oparting trains are not attended to carefully enough. I 

jojself realised the conviction of this in an ankle sprain, 

,]irj)en trying to get into a train which had started without 

^ving any preliminary signal. However, life and limb 

jre not over-rated in America. 

f Having arrived in Omaha, I went at once to the Messrs. 

Smith, and delivered my letters to them. I was aware 

that these gentlemen were unmarried, and that I could not 

-therefore expect their hospitality. They recommended 

me, however, as their guest, to Cozzen's Hotel, an offer 

'which I felt a delicacy in accepting, as my feet were still 

.very weak, and anything like a lengthy stay might 

possibly have made me a rather dear guest in a financial 

sense. After some refreshment, the elder brother took me 

to the house of a Mr. Porsch, a German, begging him 

and hiB wife to see that I was well treated and cared for. 

Being Sunday, they promised to come at mid-day and 

take me for a drive. I went to my room, shown me by Mrs. 

Porsch, and, wishing to get something from my trunk, I 

remembered the words of Mr. Smith, that Omaha was not 

a very safe place, and tried to lock my door. I found the 

lock useless. My representations to the landlady on this 

head brought me the assurance that the locksmith would 

be sent for, and the lock arranged to my satisfaction. I 

lay down to rest, having placed a heavy arm-chair and 

my trunk against the door. A few hours later the dinner 
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bell sounded. I went down and sat at a table alon^ 
reading the newspapers. The Messrs. Smith soon came foi 
me, and I went out with them. Before starting, I agau^.'^ 
reminded Mrs. Porsch of the lock, and, at the same time,; 
told her that there were bugs in my room ; she replied that 
these parasites were everywhere in Omaha. The Messrs* 
Smith were Englishmen, a fact easily discoverable from 
their proud and grave gallantry. Both were dressed with 
the most scrupulous neatness ; and their exterior contraste4 
somewhat strongly with my simple travelling-dress. The 
disparity in our appearance became less as we approached 
the end of our journey. The very rough character of the 
roads was a surprise to me ; they suggested the necessity 
of conveyances of the strongest and lightest descrip' 
tion. In the neighbourhood of Omaha, on the road to 
the fort, there is a kind of bog, formed by the accumuk'- 
tion of the rain, which at times is here very prolonged and 
heavy. There was no choice of roads, so, if we wanted to 
go to the fort at all, we must of necessity pass acrosa 
this bog. We inquired of two soldiers coming from the 
fort whether they considered it safe; they replied in 
the affirmative, and their answer was confirmed by s 
gentleman, who was driving across it our way at that 
moment. We drove forward, but we had not proceeded fer 
when the reins broke, and the horse and carriage began to 
sink in the deep mud of the morass. One of the gentlemen 
got down very quietly, and immediately sank into it up 
to his knees. Nothing daunted, either by this or by the 
destruction of his fine glac6 gloves, he set resolutely to 
work to repair the damage, helped the horse out of the 
deep sludge, kept on foot by our side until we had gained 
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* the other end of the bog, and then quietly resumed his 

I ^at. We were all covered with dirt, so, instead of 

f driving to the fort, we drove to a neighbouring ■ farm- 

hotise, and occupied ourselves with the very necessary 

; Imi disagreeable task of removing this unwelcome addition 

to our toilet. In this I was assisted by the farmer's 

jnaid. On quitting the farmhouse, we returned through 

I by-roads to Omaha, and I have given the above details in 

order to show the state of the roads in this district. 

During the time of my stay there, the town of Omaha 

' was in a rather wild and primeval condition. As, how- 

. ever, it is the great outlet to the Far West, and to 

California, it is probably by this time improved, and more 

populated. The number of inhabitants in Omaha I was 

unable to ascertain; the State of Nebraska has 35,000 

inhabitants to 120,675 square kilometres, and Omaha is 

as yet the largest city of the State. 

On the fourth day after my arrival I continued my 
journey, with such memories as have been detailed above. 
One of the Messrs. Smith, who was on his way to Montana, 
a journey which he undertook four times a year, accom- 
panied me to the train, and travelled with me. He had 
thrilling adventures to relate. Montana is still a very 
unsafe State for the whites, of whom it only counts 25,000 
to 246,459 kilometres. Murder and robbery by the 
Indians are among the experiences of a journey through 
this State, and I have been informed by letter that the 
very stage-coach which Mr. Smith took on this journey 
was attacked and plundered by Indians. This information 
made me feel doubly comfortable in a Pullman car. Mr. 
S. showed me a place where, on a previous occasion, the 
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train had been attacked by red-skins, and be had narrowl^ 
escaped with his life, while assisting a wonnded white?*' 
Our train stopped to leave provisions for the troop? 
fltationed here to keep o£f the Indians. ' 

It was saddening to hear the roll of the dmm on these' 
wild, solitary plains ; the process of camping out on the 
prairie, too, did not look very inviting. But the; 
monotony of this kind of life does not last very long, arf 
the troops are frequently changed. We soon reacheg 
North Platte, 291 miles west of Omaha, and here passeg 
the northern branch of the Platte river, over a bridge tf 
third of a mile long. 

Between North Platte and Cheyenne we came upon 
the celebrated block-houses, the solidity of which is veiy 
striking, and which are so thick as to be impenetrable to 
bullets. But notwithstanding this, they have been tW 
scene of many a bloody encounter with the Indians, and 
many white men have left their bones in them. During 
this ride we came upon thousands of prairie-dog villages. 
Their dwellings are like large ant-hills, and the dogs 
themselves are about the size of a rabbit; they seenl 
tolerably tame, and peered at the train as we passed with 
complacent curiosity. The flowers which I had noticed for 
fifty miles west of Omaha were here completely wanting. 

The town of Cheyenne, one of the most considerable 
communities along the Union Pacific Line, was begun in 
1867, and was already tolerably large in 1869. The 
line from here to Denvers is very important as aflfording 
an artery for the outlet of minerals from the Colorado 
mines. I should have been glad to see these mines, of 
the products of which Professor Whitney, of Boston, who 
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arranged the prize specimens at Paris, had given me some 
excellent samples. The great expense, however, of stage- 
opiLcli travelling deterred me, and I gave np the idea. The 
State of Colorado numbers only 35,000 inhabitants to the 
enormons superficial area of 171,318 square kilometres. 

Next to Cheyenne, the most important places on the 
prairie are the towns of Sherman and Laramie, distant 
from each other only twenty-three miles. Sherman lies 
8424 feet above the sea, the highest point touched by the 
Union Pacific road. The pure, invigorating quality of 
the air at this height was very perceptible, and was the 
subject of general comment. It effectually disposed of 
all the indisposition which I had contracted from my 
previous fatigues, and from my adventures in Omaha. 

From Sherman is seen the gradually sloping plain 
dotted with solitary rocks, and in the distance a glimpse 
is caught of the Eocky Mountains, which rise up in the 
midst of the great American wilderness. For a consider- 
able time, too, we had a view of the Black Peaks. 
Between Sherman and Laramie, I admired the Bed 
Buttes Peaks, from 500 to 1000 feet in height ; a lively 
imagination can trace, among their grotesque forms, 
castles, pyramids, cathedrals, &c., which the elements seem 
to have artistically wrought at the bidding of Nature. 

The second afternoon after our departure from Omaha, 
we stopped at Carbon, where the Union Pacific Line 
possesses many rich coal mines, and where the trains 
stop. to take in their supplies for the journey. I saw f^w 
women at the various stations, and that but seldom. As 
a counterpoise, however, I saw many half-savage-looking 
white men, all provided with a revolver, conspicuously 
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carried. The young and budding civilisation of thea^^ 
parts was represented on a small neighbouring hut by ap^ 
enormous sign, bearing the inscription, " Chicago Lager^ 
Beer Saloon." Dogs and pigs abounded around thii, 
primitive hostelry, which, with the railway station, com-, 
prised all the buildings in the vicinity. Not far froDV 
Carbon is Bawling, where the Union Pacific Company 
have built a decent hotel, and where a person can afforqi 
to fall ill; it is nearly the only decent refuge for a^ 
indisposed traveller along a track of 1084 miles. We 
supped in Bawling on antelope steaks and tea, lighted up 
by the gleam of revolvers in belts. We proceeded, as 
night was falling, and encountered a furious storm, 
which threw down the telegraph poles all along the line. 
The following morning, between seven and eight o'clock, 
we arrived at Wahsatch, 968 miles west of Omaha. From 
the latter city to Wahsatch, Nature offers but slight attrac- 
tions to the tourist. From this place, however, the train 
passes through one of the most romantic pieces of country 
imaginable. Nature here seems to have been at pains to 
compensate the tourist for her previous niggardliness, 
and displays her charms with the most lavish hand. It 
would be difficult to describe the ever changing, kaleido- 
scopic character of the scenery. I enjoyed it from the 
rear platform, where the proverbial attention of American 
gentlemen to the weaker sex provided me with a comfort- 
able chair in the best place. The one drawback to the 
full enjoyment of this superb scenery is the rate at which 
the train rushes through it, requiring the constant move- 
ment of the eye; but even this is not sufficient to 
interfere, to any great extent, with the marvellous attrac- 
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^tions of this region. The dreams of painters and poets 
;'#re here fully realised. On both sides are colossal masses 
i-of granite and sandstone rock, thrown into the most 
iraried forms. One particularly, Castle Eock, looks as 
though Nature had designedly thrown down a challenge 
, to art : high castellated towers, portals, windows, keeps, 
&c., everything which goes to make up a great medieval 
castle, was here in perfection, in astounding and ever- 
pleasing illusion. 

. We soon saw the mile-post, with the shield showing 
the thousandth mile from Omaha. The beauties of Weber 
Canon, which follows, can hardly be described. What 
variety and magnificence ! Through a tunnel 500 feet 
long we came to the Devil's Slide. Two lines of serrated 
rock run up to a height of from 50 to 100 feet; the 
intervening space is filled with grass and wild flowers. 
If the devil uses this slide often, one must pity his back. 
Farther on we looked up at the DeviFs Gate — he seems 
; to have monopolised the scenery here — through which the 
waters of the river rush impetuously. It looks like an 
entrance to fairy land. 

The engineering skill displayed in the construction of 
this hue is very remarkable, and deserves special mention. 
Possibly, at some distant future, the natural beauties 
of this portion of the West will be properly appreciated 
by Americans. To my mind there is nothing on the 
i continent of Europe to equal it. Probably, too, the 
precious springs and mineral sources may one day receive 
a portion of the homage which is now almost exclusively 
paid to those of Europe. The future of this country is a 
matter for wonder and speculation. With a population 
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now exceeding that of England, and the constant inflnt! 
of emigrants, it is calculated that in the year 1900 thi 
United States will number about 107,000,000. At thift' 
rate the country wiU one day equal in population the res* 
of the world. 

I left the railway at Ogden for Salt Lake City. The 
railway at the time of my going was not completed, and 
the bumping and thumping on the bad road was some- 
thing to be remembered. The change of scenery from 
the wilderness to the Utah Valley was very striking. 
We were in the beautiful oasis created by the Mormons, 
about 4200 feet above the sea. 

Our party consisted of three ladies and three gentlemen. 
It is hardly necessary to say that Brigham Young and his 
regiment of wives formed the topic upon which the wit of 
the party was chiefly expended. My sole purpose in ili& 
journey was to see this remarkable woman-devourer. I 
had seen crowds assembled in Paris to stare at an emperor 
or a viceroy, and had heard them make the welkin 
ring with their cheers, when they scarcely knew wiom 
they were greeting. A king in Europe is no very extra- 
ordinary apparition, but here was a man wielding absolute 
power as great as that of the Czar, with a following who 
look up to him as a demi-god, giving him their substance 
and their toil, and asking no recognition except that of 
communion with the saints. This man I felt I must see, 
so to Salt Lake City I went. 

I must confess that I went to see Brigham Young with 
much the same kind of curiosity that I went to see the 
hippopotamus at the Zoological Gardens in London. 
Nearly all other animals are to be seen in one zoological 
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i 2^ garden or another; but here was one that, outside his 

-own home, was nowhere to be seen. Brigham was for 

; r the time being my human hippopotamus, a moral monster, 

. who was calmly setting the moral and social laws of the 

world at defiance. I did not in the least believe him to 

. be a religious fanatic, but simply a crafty and calculating 

schemer, who is playing upon the ignorance and passions 

of the class of which Carlyle says that it forms the great 

bulk of mankind. My surprise has been great and 

constant that the Americans should continue to tolerate 

this cancer in their body politic. There are those who 

pretend to see in the order which reigns among the 

Mormons, and the material success which has attended 

them, a sign of the approval of Heaven. Such reasoning 

does not deserve an answer. The sun shines on the evil 

and on the good; and the reason of their success and 

prosperity is more easily accounted for Ln their abject 

and slavish endurance of hard work for a disgraceful 

swindler, and the. natural fertility of their valley, than in 

any (jonnivance of Heaten with polygamy. 

It would be impossible for me, as a woman, to repeat 
all that I heard in Salt Lake City with regard to the 
Mormons. It seems to me an unpardonable weakness 
that, when rigid laws with regard to bigamy are in force 
iu all' the other States of the Union, a fanatical sect 
should be allowed sanctimoniously to set the most sacred 
laws of religion, of the State and of society, at defiance, 
and create under the vety eyes of the government a state 
of things which eventually will have to be rooted out 
with the sword, at the cost of much blood and treasure. 
Freedom is one thing ; the licence of a religious bedlam is 
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another. If women, innocent and ignorant, as are &»- 
qnently those who are the dupes of designing men, are 
inveigled in this manner, it is the duty of the United 
States to protect them against the worst of all oppressors. 
Has the government of the United States rightly con- 
sidered the ultimate effect of a strong Mormon State in the 
Union ? The slave found his friend in the New England 
States, and what a price was paid for his manumission ! 
Where are the friends of the white female slaves of Utah ? 

Mr. S. of Omaha had recommended me to Mr. E. from 
Hamburg, in whom I found the type of a thoroughly 
honourable man. He was a Oentile* and had lived long 
enough in Mormondom to know thoroughly the most secret 
recesses of this scandalous labyrinth of iniquity. He had 
steered clear of the difficulties which had so frequently 
led to the disappearance of obnoxious persons at the 
hands of Brigham's avenging angels. We stayed at a 
Mormon Hotel, the Townsend House, for a very excellent 
reason — there was no Gentile hotel in the place. 

Our host possessed three wives. Some have seven; 
others ten, and others again still more. The majority 
of the Mormons are American, English, Scotch, and Scan- 
dinavian. There is only one German Mormon,. and he is 
satisfied with one wife. This lady retains his fealty by 
the avowed determination to leave him if he should 
attempt to give her a companion. The maid who attended 
to my room was a good specimen of the goose tribe from 
which the female ranks of Mormondom are recruited. 
She had come from Scotland, she said, to help in the 
work of redemption, but did not particularly know in 
* In Salt Lake Cityj-all who ore not Morjnons ave called Gentiles. - 
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what that work consisted; she was unmarried, because 
she was not yet worthy to be assigned to one of the 
saints/ but hoped to be some day; in the meantime, as 
she told me, she will do and suflfer everything for the 
good cause. Can anything be imagined more deplorable ? 
Can anything more clearly prove both the present neglect 
and the duty of the government in this matter ? Help in 
the work of redemption, indeed ! Eeligion, what crimes 
are committed in thy name ! Salt Lake City is an agree- 
able place and well laid out ; the houses are surrounded 
by gardens, and a small stream meanders through every 
street. Few women are to be seen in the streets ; those 
that are seen are by no means attractive, and seem to 
belong to the uncultivated class* 

We made an excursion to the Great Salt Lake, some 
ten or twelve miles from the city. The saint with whom 
we were staying had a bathing establishment there. The 
water is inconveniently conservative, and will not let 
one sink into it. It immediately evaporates and leaves 
one covered with salt. Our saint had two pretty wives ; 
both were occupied with their progeny, but found time to 
talk the most absurd nonsense about the Divine inter- 
ference in favour of the saints. What surprised me most 
was the number of children running about the house, 
performing such a concert as children alone can. The 
superiority of the saints to worldly considerations, and 
their contempt for worldly goods, was evidenced in the 
charge of five dollars made for an oyster soup for Mr. 
E. and myself. This generosity on the part of the 
Mormons he was accustomed to. Mr. Townsend, my 
Bamtly host, promised to try and get me an audience with 
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Brigham, and I was informed later on that he wonld 
receive me at six o'clock. 

The prevalence of the custom of hand-shaking at intro- ' 
ductions in America sent a shudder through me when I 
thought of my introduction to Brigham. I found a pair 
of thick winter gloves, which I put on. On our way 
there, Mr. Townsend's geographical acquirements were 
made apparent by his informing me that he had been in 
England as one of the Prophet's missionaries, but that he 
had not yet been to Europe. His ideas of the New 
Jerusalem are probably on a par with this. 

Brigham Young received me in his private cabinet, in 
the presence of his secretary. He looked at me ais his 
hand came in contact with my thick gloves as though he 
thought me crazy. The room contained pictures of the 
twelve apostles and the avenging angel. By the avenging 
angel is meant any murderer who, by the order of the 
Prophet, puts any obnoxious person out of the way. I 
had now seen the woman-devourer, purposely avoided a 
conversation, and took my leave. From what my credible 
informant told me, Brigham Young is responsible for 
grave and dreadful misdeeds. He made on me the im- 
pression of a keen-witted, crafty man, who turns the 
foolish blindness of his followers to his own individual 
profit. A man who can accumulate 7,000,000 of dollars 
as a servant of the Lord, and keep a harem at the same 
time, must unite to a marked extent the characteristics of 
the Turk with the smartness of the Yankee. 

In the evening Mr. E. took me to the Salt Lake theatre. 
Brigham is fond of the theatre, but was prevented from 
attending on this particular evening by the sudden death 
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of one of the twelve apostles, Ezra D. Benson, whom 

" the Lord had called to himself as a mark of His especial 

favour :" at least, so said the saints. His death was a 

sign of the speedy fulfilment of the promises, among 

which the proper assignment of 7,000,000 dollars, said 

to have been deposited in the Bank of England, does not 

figure. Nearly all the Prophet's wives were present, 

ladies ranging from twenty to sixty years of age. They 

sat in the pit in front of the orchestra. Brigham's eldest 

son also appeared with the modest appanage of three 

wives, two of them being sisters. The husband conld not 

have been much more than twenty years of age. On 

Sunday Mr. E. took me to the Tabernacle of the Mormons, 

and as he was thoroughly versed in the marital statistics 

of Salt Lake City, it was highly entertaining to hear 

him say, as the elders appeared, " He has six wives ; such 

an one, four ; another, seven," &c. One gentleman 

appeared with the whole of his conjugal possessions, and 

when they were all seated, he planted himself in their 

midst. The whole thing would have been laughable, if 

there had not been so frightfully serious a side to it. The 

sermon was a grotesque pot-pourri of religion, morals, 

&c. &c., and appeared to me to be a most indigestible 

dish. 

On Monday the 6th of September I pursued my journey 
to California. My chief feeling on leaving the City of 
the Saints was that Brigham required a great deal of 
honest hard work, which he is very unlikely to 'get. As 
we left the city, the valley was played upon by the 
morning sun, and its aspect with its masses of ripening 
fruits and trees was very beautiful. We got on the train 
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at Ogden, and at mid-day reached Promontory, celebratedf 
for the »marine88 of its inhabitants. Ladies are not m. { 
the habit of getting out here, so I remained in my seat.! 
A young German had the hardihood to try his hand aSt 
play there, and soon lost a hundred dollars, about the half, 
of his worldly possessions. It was painfully amusing to? 
study the marked change produced in his face by the^ 
incident. We were soon in Nevada, and our train 
mounted the hills to a height of 6143 feet. We thea' 
descended to Humboldt Canon, 40D0 feet high. I heard. 
it said that we should stop for supper at Toano, but when 
we arrived where Toano ought to have been, we were 
informed that the town had been removed. . The train 
moved forward in pursuit, and after a short time we came 
upon what looked like an encampment ; there were tents 
all around, and several gentlemen with the inevitable 
revolver were standing watching the train. 

The next morning we breakfasted in Elko, where the 
miners of the White Pine Silver Mines got rid of their 
money, which, by the way, is held exceedingly cheap in 
these parts. Mr. L., a notary public, waited upon me and 
oflfered me his hospitality and services, which I accepted 
upon my return journey. We next passed the Palisades, a 
piece of exquisite scenery, where the rocks overhang- the 
river perpendicularly to a height of some 500 to 600 feet. 
Battle Mountain and Grolconda came next. There was 
great excitement here, as gold and silver had been found 
not far away. 

On the following morning we came to the Donner Lakd^ 
an exquisitely beautiful object in itself, but rendered still 
more enchanting by the most glorious sunrise it has ever 
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been my fortune to witness. From Donner Lake we 
crossed the proud heights of the Sierra Nevada, a part of 
the long chain which stretches away to Kussian America; 
the view was stupendous and thrilling, but the snow 
galleries unfortunately interrupt the view here. The 
highest point reached by the Central Pacific is 7042 feet. 
At times we caught a glimpse of the rivers Juba and 
America rolling on, some thousands of feet below us. 
We were now in California. Along the road I noticed 
several gold diggings and one gold-washing concern. ' 
We soon reached Sacramento. All those with whom 
I have ever travelled place the scenery of the Union and 
■Central Pacific Lines far above that of the Eastern 
Hemisphere. When will the Americans who know Europe 
and not their own home understand and appreciate this ? 

On the first day of my arrival at Sacramento I went to 
an exhibition of fruit and vegetables, the products of the 
State. What I saw there could only be produced in 
California, for I have never seen anything to equal it, 
even in the tropics. In the evening I left Sacramento 
with the steamer, and arrived next morning at San 
Francisco. I at once waited upon Mr. Gray, the agent 
of Mr. 8. of New York, where I found several letters for 
me. Mr. Gray received me in the most friendly manner, 
and told me if there was any service he could render me, 
he should have great pleasure in doing it. 

On the strength of my letters of recommendation to 
other persons, I was heartily received by an estimable 
lady, who was expecting my arrival. The following day 
was Sunday, and I went to church, after which I read at 
leisure my several letters. Mr, G., from New York, 
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observed to me with what pleasure he had seen from 
writings that I, like himself, was an ardent lover of nai 
He advised me not to hurry on my return journey, but 
pursue it leisurely, in order that I might have time 
revel, as it were, in the contemplation of the number] 
beauties with which Heaven in its bounty had blesseA 
this delicious land. 

Mr. P. wrote to me to the same effect, and observe 
that, making California my starting-point, I should go 
far and see as much as possible. This observation awob 
in me a desire which, up to that time, I had scarcely 
tured to utter even to myself. From California, I said 
Mr. Urban, the friend of Mr. G., I can see the whok 
world. The advice is excellent ; but how is it possible for 
me to follow it ? Nevertheless, I will try. Perhaps Q 
may succeed in visiting Japan, and China, and becoming) 
acquainted with an Asiatic nation ; the journey will at alK 
events be an instructive one, and will add to the interest! 
of my book. }\ 

Mr. Urban looked at me amazed. "Tour extemaU 
appearance," said he, " does not in the least corresponds 
with the inward courage you possess. Are you not afraid: 
to undertake such a journey?" "I fear nothing," 1 
replied ; and I added, " if I go to Japan and China, m, 
there is now little doubt I shall, I will rely upon the: 
protection of Heaven to bring me safely back again." 

Mr. U. laughingly told me that I should want a good 
deal of protection, I answered that I had been in the habi* 
of putting my trust in the Almighty, who did not indeed 
always give me what I asked for, but frequently gave me 
most unexpectedly what I did not pray for. On the 
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'Honday after my arrival I handed Mr, G., consulting 
engineer of the Central Pacific Kailroad, my letter of in- 
troduction. This was not necessary, however, as he 
had known me well at Paris. I detailed to him, as 
briefly and coherently as possible, my story from the time 
of the Paris Exhibition until my arrival in California; 
and I am indebted to his. patience for listening to me, as 
everyone knows how very precious is the time of an 
American business man. I also confided to him my 
project of a journey to Asia, He remarked that much 
might be said upon this subject, but that he would return 
to it. In the meantime he told me he would do all in his 
power to further my wish. 

I also met at the Central Pacific office the Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. H., who, upon the supposition of my journey to 
Asia, extended the time for my return ticket back to New 
York. I also had a letter to a German physician, who 
recommended me' to the then German Consul of the 
Confederation, and to a newly-elected German senator. 
Dr. P. himself gave me to understand that he could do 
nothing for me ; I was not sufficiently distinguished for a 
man of his importance to take me by the hand. I noticed 
that I was much too simple for this gentleman, and with- 
drew, leaving him to protect and help those who did not 
need it. 

In the German Consul I met a polished gentleman, but 
I cannot say the same for Senator H. B. Hitherto the 
dark side of American political life had been unknown 
to me; my introduction to Senator H. B, gave me an 
opportunity of a nearer insight into the means by which 

I «ome men in this country are raised to place and power. I 
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must say that the politics, properly so-called, of 
are a sealed book to me ; and probably to all, excepf : 
the scene-shifters and property-men of the poEi 
stage, they are about as incomprehensible as they 
myself. The general impression produced by them 
the non-political mind is that of a chaotic jnmbtej^ 
general scramble for place and plunder, and an eqi 
general disregard for the real, genuine interests of 
nation. The most definite notion gained by me, 
from the egotistical prattle of certain people in Califor 
as well as from general conversation, was how muelr' 
cost to purchase the senatorial seat, and how much 
cent, each session of that august body was supposed 
return on the capital invested. The information conv( 
to me was a novel one, and made me stare. 

Before I was fully informed of the character of Senal 
H. B., he introduced me to a gentleman to whose irrepi 
sible energies, aided by plenty of money, he was indel 
for his seat in the senate. The latter worthy made 
difficulty in naming the exact sum which he had disb 
for the purchase of the required number of votes. This 
I soon considered beneath contempt, and wanted to hv 
nothing further to say to him. The senator told me 
had great influence with several companies, who expeci 
his support in the coming session, and that it would 
very easy for him to help me with them, aided by 
henchman. But as soon as I knew the character of the twtt 
men, I plainly informed them that I wanted none of th^ 
assistance. I had judged neither of them wron^y ; tli 
mystery is how he ever came to have the title of senatoi 
conferred upon him. The henchman had come to Gali^ 
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fomia as a fugitive murderer, and his face was no contra-^ 
diction of the recondite theories of Gall and Spurzheim. 
Hy determined attitude towards these men convinced 
them of my contempt, and the murderer swore vengeance 
against me, but he was unable to obtain it in San 
Francisco, since I was under the protection of men of 
tonour ; but in a distant land, by striking in the dark, he 
had abundant opportunity for "glutting his ire," and 
^vailed. himself of it without scruple. 

One morning I called at the senator's place of business, 
and there saw his agent.. I had previously informed the 
latter that I considered him " no better than he should be," 
and now passed him by unnoticed. Near him was a dark, 
9allow-looking woman, whose exterior proclaimed her one 
of the profanum vulgm. In passing I overheard her 
making allusion to two young ladies coming from the East. 
For the moment this was lost on me, although I came to 
understand it afterwards. The senator informed jne that 
the lady was a Japanese, and had arrived on the last 
steamer from Yokohama. I told him that this seemed to 
me an impossibility, as her features were not at all of the 
Japanese type, and, moreover, that the lady was no con- 
cern of mine. A feeling of pride, and the contingency of 
a possible discovery of her real character in Japan, 
probably induced him thus to "stfain the truth," as 
Spencer, says. I was surprised to see the henchman and 
this woman in company with a gentleman to whom I had 
occasion, later on, to hand a letter of introduction in Japan 
which had been given me in San Francisco. He sailed for 
Japan a month previous to my own departure, and filled 
ati elevated political position there. The connection of 
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these highly placed political gentlemen with a fagiti 
murderer was then and still is a mystery to me ; but 
joumey^to the East cleared up a great many things 
I had no opportunity of making out in San Francisco. 
Mr. Gray, of the Central Pacific, did everything in 
power for me, and recommended me to the Ge: 
banker, Mr. Seligmann, as well as to other friends of 
His recommendations were so effectual that I was eY< 
where received with respect and consideration. 
Seligmann immediately declared his readiness to 
me. He applied to the general agent of the Pacific 
Steamship Company, thinking the company might do 
some favour, but their regulations would not allow of 
This induced my protectors to start a subscription 
which was headed by Mr. Seligmann and was followed 
the proprietor of the San Francisco Morning Star, 
was very partial to me, and gave me his signature. 
Pickering of the Bulletin and Dr. Pigne, both 
whose acquaintance I had made at the Paris Exhibiti( 
also subscribed, as well as many other bankers 
merchants, to the number of seventeen, who all respon* 
handsomely to the call made by my protector. All 
was done in a manner so gentlemanly and delieai 
that I was not asked a single inquisitive or pai 
question. The English and French in San Francisco all 
treated me with equal goodness and consideration. Froffi. 
various parts of the world I have at different times givmi 
my friends there information touching my movements, 
and I here beg to repeat the expression of my most 
grateful thanks to them all collectively. California waa 
indeed to me an El-Dorado, inasmuch as San Francisco 
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>plied me with funds nearly suflBcient to cover the 
>enses of my outward and homeward journey, and, 
hough some thought I had not money enough, I re- 
ded myself as rich. Many of my friends had the 
odness to warn me of the personal incpnyeniences as 
W as of the various dangers to which I should be 
posed on the journey, for I looted upon it* as a very 
ttple and easy matter. I was very much like a child 
om one sees take off his shoes and stockings to wade 
ross a rivulet. He suspects nothing, fears nothing; 
trts, enjoys his little journey and returns. I had 
tended, if possible, to make an excursion from San 
rancisco to the Tosemite Valley, but the season not 
ing quite favourable for it, I preferred postponing it 
itil my return from Asia. And now, I invite my readers 
) accompany me to San Francisco. 
This beautiful city of the golden land I prefer to any 
ther in America. My preference is due to the agreeable 
ind of life which its people lead, and to the extra- 
rdinary salubrity of the climate. The temperature of 
an Francisco is not liable to the violent alternations of 
leat and cold from which the inhabitants of the eastern 
oast States of America suffer. Hundreds of men are 
ying of the insufferable heat of New York, whilst San 
Francisco is enjoying mild and beautiful weather. Neither 
•ppetite nor sleep is destroyed by the heat of San Francisco 
in the Eastern States. Every variety of moderate 
•Qiperature can be found in its vicinity. The same 
dothing may be worn all the year round. Ladies can 
wear furs in summer as well as in winter. Neither is 
tl^is city visited by the fierce, furious snow-storms which 
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assail the other parts of the country. It almost 
legendary to say that snow has never fallen in San 
Cisco. The ^'oldest inhabitant" has some dim kind 
recollection of its having fallen twice to a depth of 
or three inches ; but it has not made its appearance sinee« 
September is a comparatively hot month; and a loi^: 
residence there would induce a disbelief in thunderst<»ni»/ 
such a thing never happening. The style of building th^ 
is very similar to that of New York and Chicago. Tl^ 
most disagreeable features of the place are the many ste^ 
streets and the sand-hills surrounding the city, which i 
times occasion much dust. In 1866 the State of Caliform 
numbered 379,994 inhabitants on a superficial area c 
304,070 square miles ; of these 57,802 live in San Frajto- 
Cisco aud 13,785 in Sacramento. Trade there is consider 
able and brisk, and the people are thorough-going workerij; 
The many public libraries of the city deserve mentibi 
numbering as they do altogether about 66,500 volumei; 
A visit to the San Francisco mint is well worth the 
trouble. Here the golden " root of all evil " is seen m 
all its original freshness, before going out into the worll 
to do its deadly work. The city garden, containing a 
private menagerie, as well as a museum and pictuni 
gallery, should also be seen. San Francisco enjoys pro- 
bably the finest fruit in the world. Grapes of great size 
and of fine quality, strawberries, oranges, and pine-apples 
are abundant ; the windows in which fruit is exposed for 
sale are a sight in themselves. If the men of San Franciscd 
are to be believed, the great drawback there arises froin 
the women, and fear of these keeps large numbers from 
marrying. Bachelors old and young are abundant, and I 
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lid qualify the statement made above by obserring that 

re are both in the east and west of America a consider- 

^e number of women who are not what they ought to 

and who trouble themselves too much with dabbling 

the women's rights question. 

Betrospegt. 

[otels and boarding-houses are a peculiar character- 
lie of American life. Many Americans, like the Tartars, 
|ve no settled home, and live only in hotels and 
arding-houses. This style of living belongs, as I 

rned on my journey round the world, principally to 
aerica. In every country are to be found individual 
embers of families, who, from their circumstances and 
om necessity, are compelled to forego the pleasure of 
bmestic life, but it is only in America that, without 
ftson, families become dispersed, and live either separate 

together in boarding-houses or hotels. It is only in 
jiis rich, luxurious, and fast living republic that the 
kred temple of family life is shaken to its foundation ; 
ot only are they cruel enough to abandon the pious and 
onourable customs of their forefathers by cold-bloodedly 

andoning their hallowed home — but even when they 
ave left the temple of their fathers, the several descendants 
■ their families separate to the very last member. 

I met, in New York, one of these so-called "highly 

spectable" families, consisting of father, mother, two 

aughters, and one son, all of whom, in their desire for 

dependence and freedom, lived in separate boarding- 

liouses — the mother had gone to Europe; and there are 

liany families in America split up in this way. The 

VOL. I. , I* 
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consequence is the too free and unrestrained life 
many young ladies, who, from want of care and coi 
on the part of their mothers, have been left to. shape 
a course for themselves. Some of them become 
love and women's right " women, others gamble in si 
or they shift into one of the many unnatural sphei 
which women in America have discovered of late. Th< 
are certainly many families to be found who, hai 
left their home and the sanctuary of domestic life, 
tinue to live together in a boarding-house ; but even 
cases form a lamentable example of American social hfe^-] 

The very best boarding-house and hotel life falls 
short of the comfort of home life. The main reason, s%| 
my opinion, of this absence of a regular family life maj! 
be traced to domestic corruption, to the idleness of ibi 
women, and their unreasonable love of comfort, who, m 
the neglect of their duties, find means for gratifying 
their thirst for pleasure and luxury. Many excuse thii 
loose style of living from the corruption of the servant^ 
and on the pretence to save money. The servants )$ 
America are of the same class as those in Europe; the 
evil of their corruption may be traced to their mistresses 
who, by neglecting their duties, are setting a bad example^ 
and are forfeiting the respect of their subordinates. The 
latter ape their mistresses in coquetry and extravagance; 
both live above their stations, and both in their respectiye 
spheres, while becoming ridiculous queens of fashion, 
sacrifice their love of duty, their modesty, and simplicity. 

The money saved by living in boarding-houses, and not 
keeping house and servants, is spent twice and thrice on 
the gods of luxury and pleasure. It is in the State of 
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asachnsetts more than in any other State of the Union 
It I found most of the family life which is the greatest 
3sing of Old England. In the States of California and 
jw York more unnatural mothers are to be found than 
jfey where else ; but one great crime is spread over the 
latire land. In the State of Ohio I became acquainted 
^th a very rich family ; everything about them bespoke 
^mfort and luxury ; the only misfortune of the pleasure- 
peeking housewife was an innocent baby, which Heaven 
jted sent to the wrong mother. The lady had one child, 
but she was unwilling to have another. In my presence 
|be regarded her beautiful baby with manifest hatred and 
it-Tersion; and she complained of her pleasures being 
diminished, in consequence of having to provide for her 
Aild. The father, who, like most American husbands, 
'ims very good and forbearing towards his wife, showed 
great love for his poor little darling. Once, when his 
^fe was absent, he took the baby out of my arms, kissed 
it tenderly, and a tear fell on the cheek of the little one. 
He spoke to me with evident pain of the unnatural 
conduct of his wife, who had more love for expensive 
dresses and jewels and parties than for her own flesh and 
blood. 

I need not say that, in spite of her wealth, I could 
feel no esteem for this unnatural mother, and, filled with 
compassion for the poor unfortunate baby, I quitted the 
house. 

In Europe, that is, in Germany, France, and England, 
the management of household aflfairs forms an important 
item in the education of a young lady. A knowledge of 
cooking is considered as necessary as that of music or 

L 2 
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modern languages. In America it is different. Thf 
are many free institutions there, the beneficent object 
which merits the admiration of the world ; but there 
still one wanting, which a healthy humanity requires 
most. America is in need of an institution where 
art of cooking is taught, where young women and hoi 
wives and servants can learn to cook potatoes and v( 
tables, and to prepare a meal in such a way as 
cause indigestion, and that " distressing dyspepsia,** wii 
which America is more afflicted than any other couni 
I have visited, I£ is a sad thing when housewives are 
ignorant of cooking as an Irish cook, who genej 
knows nothing of the art. The more political privilej 
are granted to the women of America, the less inters 
they take in domestic life. Female doctors, advocates, ani 
judges will never regenerate American social life, buf 
dutiful, modest women, virtuous wives, and mothers 
labouring in their proper sphere and vocation, may do so^ 
doctors, judges, and advocates setting an example in their 
own homes will also be able to accomplish much. 

During the last ten years, American women, like the 
republic itself, have lost much of their simplicity, and 
have become too extravagant. The honesty and morals 
of the people are sacrificed to luxury and prodigality ; it 
is with aching hearts the good and noble are lamenting 
the evils of the time. Society is wanting the influence 
of modest, virtuous women. Family life in America was 
formerly happier than now; the women did their duty, 
and attended to their household affairs; they were 
healthier and had larger families. I may here remark 
that the German, English, and Irish women in America, 
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undei the same eonditioii c^ dsj and dimate, Gijoj 
better hesdtli, and IiaTe larger fMmilies than the natiTe 
women. Anierican amu, mm a mle, are extremelr kind 
to women; thej are tanglit and truned to respect tlie 
fair sex; but I hare freqwaitlj noticed that the leeHng 
is not reciproeated. I saw manj timee^ old and young 
gentlemen offering their seats in the street cars to 
young, fashi(»iaMe belles, who, file vocden imagci^ 
partook of the kind oKa withoat a " Thank too." The 
extreme Viii^ii*'«« and chiTalrj of the men eridentlj haxe 
spoiled many of the women. The simple practical ATneriran, 
by the side of bis expaiarelr dressed wife, looks more 
like her slare or ber sennuit than h^ husband. Ererj 
fasliionable w<Hnan belongnig to the Tnlgar wealthy daas 
stmts like a pe^eoek, afiter the fi^on ofihedead-miomde, in 
the streets and saloons. Many of them load their bodies 
and heads to sndt an enormous extent, that nothing 
remains that is beaming. There is no country iq the wwld 
where I hare seen so great a display both of false and 
gennine diamonds, and so many superfluous omameiitfi, as 
in America. The panic vhich has seized the land c>c»Tdd 
not surprise me. Erefything was orerione ; madness in 
specnlation, madness and foDy in firing. I on« walked 
on Broadway in Xew Tort and bom Tw-?nty-third Street 
down to Fonrteoith Street I er/unted two himdi^d writaeaj^ 
one himdred and sixty of whcan dragged their k*iig dieses 
tlirongh the mnd. Th«« is no want in Americm of icle 
queens of Inrory and fadiion, ufjr of TmnataraI!T biult -cp 
figures, and of diamonds and jewels, but in the &dr sex 
there is a great absence of simplicity, of modesty ai.d «Taccu 
American me^ in th«r natural kii^diie^ of hpMrU 
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accommodate themselves 'to a great deal that is injurii 
both to women and children. It is amazing that 
industrious and practical American should permit 
idleness and prodigality so destructive to the health 
character of his wife. Conversing on this subject witl 
gentleman in New York, he said, " We do not want 
women to work — we want them to be comfortable." 
replied, " But your women are sick with comfort — occu] 
tion is health." " That is. very true,'* he replied, 
have often also heard old men say, " In the good old ti 
our mothers had many children ; they looked after tl 
household affairs, and were healthy and robust. Btii 
women nowadays do not want children; do not Hke 
be bothered with them ; they prefer luxury and ease." I 
have never heard the same said either of German C& 
English women. 

In spite of the much vaunted independence of Americwl 
women, they possess, as I noticed, a great deal less p«- 
sonal independence than European women. Our womefi 
of the middle classes know how to live within their means, 
but this class in America ape the women of the moneyed 
aristocracy, and give themselves up to a senseless ex- 
travagance. If anything becomes fashionable to-day, thef 
must have it to-morrow, even if their husbands fail or 
their servants hunger. If a friend takes thirty yards for* 
dress, such a woman must have the same quantity — di6 
has not the personal independence to take twenty-niiw 
instead of thirty. And as with the dress, so it is with 
everything else. Are such women, fools of fashion fts 
they are, to be called free ? Are they not rather poor, 
pitiful slaves ? 
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tpBut many men suffer it, and will have it so. The 

l^mpal questions whicli an American of the present day 

Iliu before marriage are, " Has she money ?" " Is she 

(f lish ?" Whether she has a well-stored mind, or whether 

l^e can manage a house, is of no importance to him ; for 

i^ reason many a marriage ends in divorce. In re- 

Inblican America, money and fashion make the lady; 

^omplishments, intelligence, and honest labour go for 

fery little. The industrious women who earn their 

iJFing by mental labour do not enjoy haK the considera- 

^a there that the same class do in Europe. I lived 

ppme time in a boarding-house in New York, where there 

Swre several highly educated young ladies, who honour- 

|bly supported themselves by their industry and talents. 

^^a was a sufficient reason why the rich and idle ladies 

living in the same house, and who possessed not half 

tixeii education and accomplishments, looked at them with 

haughty contempt. One of the worst dogmas in the 

American creed is that of the subordination of everything 

to money. America of late has produced a vulgar, 

toguiah money class, which, since the civil war, has 

sprung into power; out of this class the people have 

ehosen one who is the hero and chief of rogues and 

thieves. To see the photographs of him or of some other 

men who of late have been, or still are, in power, one 

wonders less at their atrocious villany than at the fact 

of their having been entrusted with the positions they 

held and yet enjoy. Their vulgar contours clearly show 

that they have been elected by bribery and whisky 

voters, and not for their inflexible honour and talents — 

not for the sense and wisdom they possess. In a brutish. 
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repnlsiye countenance dwells no true, noble spirii 
America it requires but a very little time to eleTatodl 
wealthy rogue into prominence ; but it takes years to f^ 
him into the penitentiary to which he naturally beloagfey 

I also remarked a peculiar fact prevailing in the Ea 
States, viz., an undue respect and a cowardly commiseril. 
tion for rogues and murderers, which weakness I hsA 
not observed in California, where such villains are dii^ 
despised and mercilessly dealt with. Some, people 
New York, to whom I referred to the general dishonestf 
and mistrust and the enormity of crimes and defalcatiofii 
of late, kindly reminded me of the many criminal refagafil 
coming from Europe to America, forgetting the greii 
number of American criminals who have escaped throngl 
one of the many outlets of the law, or through the looselj 
fastened iron gates of the penitentiaries, and crossed tiiA 
Atlantic to play " Uncle Sam " abroad. One of the mort 
extraordinary facts in this free republican country is til 
difference of law and of right and wrong in the various 
States called the "United States." A crime, punished 
as such in one State, is no crim^ in another State, 
man and woman not able to procure a divorce in ihe 
South, settle down in the North, there to pursue their 
romance. In the State of Utah women are the slarfi* 
of men, in other States " free-love " and women's rights 
women are a continual nuisance, and by their perverted 
preachings and scandalous journals are the destroyers d 
conjugal happiness and the poisonous foes of the natioDftl 
honour and virtue. 

The saddest thing of all which came under my notice 
in America, is a crime of which women of every Christian 
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denomination are gnilty, and the enormity and general 
dmsto^a of which I have never heard of in any other 
Christian or heathen land, except in France. In the 
vicinity of Shanghai in China there is a horrible tower 
called " Baby Tower/* of which I shall have to say some- 
thing later on. In New York, as I was frequently told, 
ihere is a " Baby Palace," or, more properly speaking, a 
honse in which a professional murderess lives. This baby 
palace stands in the most fashionable avenue in New 
York, JEi street which compares well with Belgravia in 
London, or with one of the new aristocratic boulevards in 
Paris. I asked to what nationality the woman of the 
baby palace belonged, and I learned that she was a 
Frenchwoman. Whatever may be the sins and faults 
of German and English women, they would never sink to 
this extraordinary depth of horrible crime and depravity. 
Neither in Germany nor in England would it be possible 
to pursue for a long series of years, as this woman of the 
baby palace in New York has done, such an infernal 
occupation, with the knowledge and connivance of the 
lawful authorities. The mothers of both these lands 
would rise up against this bloody institution and raze it 
to the ground. The laws would prove more powerful 
than the moneyed and titled aristocracy, and their strong 
arm would soon strike not only this professional murderess 
of the innocents, but all those who pay with gold for the 
exercise of her horrible, diabolical craft. 

How fallen is the society, how deep in depravity is that 
land sunk, in which murder has been erected into a 
ttystem, and in which the fiendish trade carried on in this 
baby palace is tolerated ! what apathy amongst a people, 
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wlio can see, who can know and allow such things withopt] 
being roused to indignation, and what diabolical poM 
must the gold aristocracy have attained to ! Under %>! 
sceptre of a Washington this could not have happeneid] 
Into what a frightful abyss haye mammon, luxury a^ij 
indifference plunged the people of this republican lanilj 
It is difficult to say which evil is the greatest, the idiki\ 
aristocracy of Europe or the moneyed aristocracy fi] 
America. Under the yoke of a Caesar the people woaH ] 
perceiye how greatly they haye sinned and what they 
haye lost since 1776, and would perhaps return tp f j 
simple and better life. It is sad to listen to the con-; j 
plaints which the better and yirtuous classes of th^j 
American people raise against the present order of societyj 
but they are powerless against the yulgar moneyed clasa 
While I was writing the aboye, a lady friend of mine 
fayoured me with a Church Journal, of which I extract 
the following, written by an episcopal clergyman : — 

" The jails are full of murderers, the streets are full <rf 
crime. The business of the land, in many of its walksj 18 
simple knayery. The fountains of law and justice ar^ ' 
poisoned. Nameless crime and foulness rot the family 
life of the land — flaunt themselyes in our faces. The y^ry 
newspaper a man buys in the morning contains, besides 
its usual columns of murders, robberies, knayeries^ 
diyorces, and uncleanliness, its columns of adyertisemeutl 
of professional knayes and professional murderers; for 
the business of both seems to be recognised as necessary 
and ordinary business, in our great cities at least. The 
extent of the moral degradation to which the land has 
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Mink, can be judged by the fact that we are no longer 
Itartled at seeing on the table with our morning roll and 
%6See the morning paper with its advertised list of men 
Bold women, ready with all conveniences, skill, and in strict 
ilonfidence, to murder children for a reasonable fee ! Eome, 
In its foulest days, never equalled this ; and Christian men 
Imd women accept the existence of such a diabolical horror 
fanong them and do not Umh ! The men that send into 
ttieir families, and under the eyes of their children — 
"Advertising for a few paltry dollars the means, instru- 
ments, and professional agents of horrible and nameless 
crimes — their vile issues reeking with the foul sins they 
jiander to, and rotting American life at its heart, are 
actually taught by all men's silence to believe that they 
are not a disgrace to manhood, and a shame to the land 
that tolerates them !" — Db. Hugh Milleb Thompson, 
Chfurch Journal, Fehrtiary, 1873. 

On my return to New York, I learned with indignation 
that ignorant emigrant women, newly arrived from 
Europe, are frequently sent on errands to this professional 
fiaurderess in the "Baby Palace." I also met with an 
educated German lady, who, ignorant of the reputation of 
this woman, had been induced to carry a letter to her 
containing money for deadly drugs, which errand caused 
the Grerman lady the displeasure and distrust of her 
husband, until he found out that she had done so in 
innocence. I have met fashionable American girls of 
sixteen, who spoke of the institution without the least 
disguise, and evidently in favour of it. I should consider 
thxjt I were committing a sin against society, and against my 
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own conscience, if I were to withhold from the pvhlie m 
details mentioned, for I think it a duty to denounce crime 
and infamy where we find it. 

Justice requires, however, that I should say a word 
respecting the virtuous men and women, who fonni 
numerous class of the American people. K in that coun- 
try I have heard of and seen more unnatural mothers 
than anywhere else, I have also seen there some of the 
best and noblest women in the world. They are the 
golden exception to the rule, the divinities of domestic 
happiness, and the worthy descendants of their virtuous 
forefathers. I number amongst my friends two ladies of 
the Swedenborgian faith, who as wives and mothers could 
be held up as most worthy examples to their country- 
women. History knows of no better mothers than 
they. 1 would here remark that in many different 
families belonging to the Swedenborgian creed I have 
noticed with pleasure the prevalent simplicity, modesty, 
and purity of life, and their strict adherence to the example 
and teachings of the Saviour. In America there is still a 
numerous class* of men and women of the various Christian 
denominations belonging to the good old school, who take 
no part in the spread of corruption, and the destruction 
of the hallowed customs of old. These lead simple lives 
devoid of glitter and show, instead of giving themselves up 
to the "fast" and senseless life to which so many are 
addicted. It is to this modest and honourable class that 
are owing the many benevolent institutions, of which 
America possesses more than any other civilised country, 
and which offer to the masses of the people so many means 
of self-improvement. It is this estimable class which 
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I Kolds by the spirit and the principles of the good old 

I times, and which uses every endeavour to elevate the 

! morals and to improve the physical condition of the 

people. Unfortunately, the best men in America have as 

great an aversion to public life, as those now at the head 

of public aflEairs have to their entering it. 

Horace Greeley, who has died since I commenced my 
narrative, was one of America's noblest and greatest sons 
— a man unsurpassed in benevolence, honour, and integrity, 
and one who had at heart the interest of the people he 
loved so well. It was with grief and sorrow that I 
witnessed the treatment he received at the hands of his 
political opponents. The vile placards sneeringly headed 
" Honest Greeley," and the shameful caricatures I saw of 
him in the streets of New York, testify to the low stand- 
ard of public morality existing there. Hurrying wildly 
on, and grasping blindly at their fast approaching ruin, 
the people hailed their destroyers, and tortured their 
saints. Horace Greeley died a martyr; died with the 
sweet name of the Eedeemer on his lips. America and 
Europe have no sage, no hero or monarch, who has died 
a nobler death. It was once my pleasure to behold the 
noble, sublime countenance of this wise, distinguished 
man, whom an ungrateful people hurried to an untimely 
grave. 

But, if reluctantly I have referred to the many weak- 
nesses of the republic and the society of America, I also 
feel bound to say that there is, in my opinion, no civilised 
nation which can boast of so much good as the American 
nation. Which country in the Western Hemisphere has 
produced so many self-made, so many great and philan- 
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thropical men, as free America ? England, Franee, 
Germany can boast of higher titles, of greater names, 
perhaps of more accomplished men, but none of 
countries named hare produced men who have done mi 
or so much good for the welfare and progress of a univc 
brotherhood than America's great men have done in 
bygone and in the present age. Anglo-Saxon Engl 
no doubt owns a higher class of mortals than the An^ 
Saxon republic, but it also owns, which no one can de 
a lower class, for the lowest type of people in Engl 
certainly stand lower and are more ignorant than t] 
lowest people of the republic. In England the higW 
classes stand too high and receive too much attentioi 
the lowest classes stand too low and are too little carl 
for. The chasm between the two classes is so broad tl 
seldom a look is cast from one to the other side of 
divided humanity. It is an easy task for wealthy nobM 
men of Europe to bestow a tithe of their inherit 
millions on those below them. But money alone cannd 
redeem the poor ; they want a nobler sympathy ; they wa 
training and education. America, I would say, posses 
noblemen of the " most noble type." There we meet wifl 
hundreds and thousands who began poor, who inherits 
nothing, but made their millions themselves and by tl 
sweat of their brows, therewith to benefit humanityl 
Throughout all this great republican land I havd 
observed a general difi'usion of knowledge, and have seenll 
Humboldt's * Cosmos ' in the hands of common miners in'f 
California ; and everywhere the poor in general are better! 
trained and know far more than the poor of Europe. PI 
also have observed that the lower classes of the republic,'! 
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l^jbose in New York not excepted, show more decency in 
^ir appearance than those in England. 
. And this is more especially the case as regards the 
Ipdale sex. There certainly is a marked distinction of 
^A^ses, but as in eyeryone's mind is implanted the belief 
<rf freedom and equality, and as all, it seems, are aiming 
^ one point, so all are possessed more or less with a personal 
republican pride, the instigator to an equal and decent 
appearance. Nowhere in America have I met with such 
disgusting sights, with such ill-clad, filthy beggars, with 
fiuch savage ruffians, and degraded, drunken women, as I 
^ave met in London. In the streets of that city the 
latter are an ordinary apparition, attracting, as I observed, 
very little surprise ; whereas, in New York, the sight of a 
drunken woman is a rare instance, and causes, as I 
myself have seen, an indignant sensation. 

If England had nothing else to disgrace the land, the 
drunken women, the ruffians and the unsightly beggars 
in the streets of London would be cause sufficient to make 
the island and the nation blush. If that metropolis were to 
' be deprived of the admirable police system (thanks to Sir 
Bobert Peel), and its reliable, vigilant staff of officers, and 
be cursed with a corrupted police like that of New York, 
then would London be thrice worse than the metropolis of 
the republic. A man when drunk is bad enough, but a 
.woman when drunk is worse. In America the women 
of the poorer classes show a great deal of self-respect and 
decency, and exceptional cases of drunkenness and dis- 
orderly conduct in the public streets may in almost every 
. case be traced to the Irish element. The extreme kindness 
of American men evidently helps to elevate women. 
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though unfortunately not a few of them haye s 
this kindness, and from their exalted position have 
down and gone astray to injure men and society, for 
seem to have made it a business of their life, first to 
veigle and then to expose honest men and drag them 
court. But in most of the cases the results of a 
treatment at the hands of the male sex will benefit 
female sex. A woman kindly treated will try to pleaa^j 
and in trying to please will try to learn and to knoj{| 
something, for her own instinct and pride will tell hefj 
that ignorance is a disgrace, and that self-improve: 
and knowledge will please and gratify the man who 
her is kind and considerate, and striving to secure hfi(; 
comfort and happiness. 

To be able to appreciate the goodness and tenderness <^ 
American men of all classes towards the women, we mwt 
see and observe them in their own homes. Such atrocioua 
cases of wife-beating as are daily reported from the 
vulgar classes of England are almost unheard of amongit 
native Americans. They, according to their respectire 
positions, assist their wives in all the daily necessities of 
life, and do all they can to ease their wives' burden. I 
often and with great pleasure observed how American mea 
in modest circumstances help their better halves, and 
wondered how well they understand various little domestip 
matters, how willingly and cheerfully they carry the babies 
in and out of the cars and trains, and how gracefully 
they do it. 

If practical, commodious, domestic arrangements and 
cleanliness in life and habits may be taken as a proof of 
civilisation and the progress of a nation, then there is no 
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Ltry in the world surpassing America; and I again 

»at that, taken all in all, the republic has much good 

bffer as an example to other nations. If but the better 

Masses of America would take to heart the present weak- 

iiS^SB and failures of the republic ; if noble men like such 

fe England boasts, and of whom America has many, 

Itonld enter the political career and devote their talents 

ind their virtues to the welfare of the land; if mammon, 

ribxury, and pleasure would but descend a step or two in 

lis rank ; if free love and women's rights advocates could 

TO banished from society (for it is since their reign that 

ihe nation has suHik and families have strayed); if the 

atUng republic took to a healthy diet and a becoming 

modest life, then would America be the greatest nation of 

all nations, for the people of this glorious land have all 

within their boundaries that is sufficient for prosperity, 

civilisation, and a true and lasting liberty ; and I close 

tiiis chapter with my best and heartfelt wishes for the 

happiness and the honour and welfare of free Columbia. 

The time for my departure for Japan and China was now 
drawing near. I received several letters of introduction 
from Mr. Seligmann, as well as from a friend of his. The 
German Consul also gave me letters to a business house 
in Yokohama, and to the German Consuls at Shanghai 
and Hong-Kong. I went to take leave of Mr Gray, who 
before parting gave me some kind and useful instructions, 
which at the time I could not fully appreciate. " Miss 
W.," said my venerable friend, " I hold it to be my duty 
to inform you, before we part, what kind of a country 
you are about to visit, and also to give you a correct 
notion of the men with whom you will come into contact. 

VOL. I. M 
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The deprayity of the natives would in itself be bad 
enough to encounter, but it is far surpassed by the lawleM' 
libertinage of the Europeans. I haye no doubt in thft 
strength of character and moral courage that you will 
take with you into the contest, but you would do well to 
make up your mind from the outset for yery seyewi 
trials. I doubt very seriously whether you will find 
among the Europeans in Japan that protection to which 
you are entitled, and which your letters of introduction 
should procure for you," My astonishment was very 
great at being told that such shameless depravity was fe 
be found among men claiming to belong to ciyiliba^ 
nations. This I expressed to my friend, coupling it wA 
the hope that, when I had occasion to write to bim, the 
picture would not have to be painted in such dark coloia* 
as those in which he had given me the facts. I thankfifl 
him heartily for his fatherly observations and advie4^ 
and at our parting he expressed his best wishes for my ! 
journey, and a happy return. To my position at the 
Paris Exhibition I owe it that I found in America so many | 
hearty friends, without whose generous assistance it wouU ; 
have been impossible with my small means to undertake ■ 
a journey now happily completed. 
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i! CHAPTEK IV. 

!«Thb 4th of November, 1869, had come; the sun rose 
I tmsplendent upon the chief city of the Pacific coast. The 
I ^tolossal steamer America lay in the harbour, near the 
I *' Golden Gate." This steamer was built early in the 
I Ame year in New York, sailed round the Cape of Good 
fiope to Hong-Kong, and then made her passage to 
Galifornia. I was ready early in the morning, bade adieu 
to Bay friends in San Francisco, and went in search of 
my cabin, No. 11, on the America. One of my friends 
accompanied me on board, and recommended me to the 
care of the captain, purser, and doctor, for I was tra- 
velling alone without friend or protector. Providence, 
however, being aware of this, sent me what I needed 
► on this lonely voyage. John Chinaman took my effects 
on board to state-room No. 11, which I fortunately had 
to myself. Sad and thoughtful I stood on deck, looking 
at the landing-place, where my friends waved their 
handkerchiefs to me as the signal for starting was 
given. It was a sore trial to me to leave, for an 
unknown shore, the many generous friends who had 
treated me, during my stay among them, with the same 

M 2 
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consideration as though I had been a princess. Sadv 
generous treatment makes me regret, in the interest idk 
truth, that I have been compelled to call attention io 
such sins and weaknesses as have come under my notice^ 
in America. I was very sorry to obserye that tie? 
American republic is in a yery sickly and scrofnloua 
condition, and there are those who maintain that tha^ 
only cure for the maladies under which it is sufferingy 
is a period of Caesarism or a strong dose of despot^ 
monarchy. I, however, refrain from giving any advice «; 
prescription in this especial matter. Unfortunately, the 
good and beautiful are but too often only fully appreciated 
by us mortals when they have passed away. 

The future may do something for America in the slof*. 
growth and development of those better principles oa 
which the nation, whether represented by the native or 
the foreigner, must depend for its real life. It is a great 
consolation, however, to have met so many noble-minded 
men, men of sterling honour and conscience, as I did, and 
who are republicans in the highest sense of the word.- 
To my noble fellow-countrymen in America one more 
word of praise is due. They form a large and importaul 
body, whose principles, energy, and characteristic honouf 
especially will do their share in bringing about a healthy 
change. None know better how to prize real freedom 
than they who have escaped from under the iron heel <rf 
military despotism, and none will bring to the considera- 
tion of public aflEairs a more enlightened view of things 
than the men who have saved themselves &om aueb 
bureaucratic tyranny as that which at present weigha 
upon the German empire. Knowledge and art, industry 
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and courage, are the heirlooms with which the Germans 

9etiie down^ in their adopted country, and, although loving 

tiie Fatherliind with their whole soul, still, as a mother 

treats her children, they are able to give an equal 

i^ection to the land of their adoption. 

' From my state-room, I enjoyed a beautiful view of the 

renowned bay, which counts among the finest harbours in 

the world. The surrounding mountains are exceedingly 

picturesque, and the rich soil, with its splendid foliage, 

lends additional charm to the landscape. The steamer 

America steered from the *^ Golden Gate " in a west- 

fonth-westerly direction as far as Farallones. At a 

distance of twenty-three miles from the coast she steered 

due west. As the last faint line of the Californian shore 

was disappearing beneath the sea, I sought my cabin, 

Bolitary and sad. Once more I was upon the wide waste 

rf waters on the Pacific Ocean. Five o'clock soon rang 

out on the bell, and with it the gong for dinner was 

sounded by a Chinaman. I had scarcely seated myself at 

table, when I became aware of the presence of the dark 

woman, whom I had seen in the store of Senator H. B. in 

San Francisco. I now knew why the senator had been so 

careful to tell me she was a Japanese. I soon learned 

from some of the other passengers, that she was the 

keeper of a den in Yokohama, and that she had come to 

San Francisco for recruits. In fact, two young women 

were sitting by her at table ; these were destined for her 

establishment in Yokohama. The fugitive murderer, the 

political agent of the senator, was, at the same time, the 

»gent of this wretch. She was not a Japanese, but an 

Italian, and her whole exterior was the perfect reflex of 
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her black heart and sonl. She recognised me, said a fH^ 
^ords to her two companions, and all three broke into a 
laugh, such as similar people alone have at commandr 
" Let me tell yon, proud, yirtuous woman," she said, "1 
know a man who is your enemy ; I have his instmctionr, 
and,'* with an oath, " I will carry them out to the rerf 
letter." I felt the full weight of this fiendish remark is 
my present position, and turned away in disgust. I wa» 
now certain of having made an enemy of the worst sort 
in the most immoral city in all the East, and I was nol 
blind enough not to know what an infinity of damage 
this wretch could do me, a stranger, in her own eify* 
This thought disturbed me considerably. I had ei- 
perienced in Paris the venom of a woman of this clas^ 
and I knew how to appreciate and dread it. In the 
bustle of departure these people had been admitted into 
the neighbourhood of respectable ladies. The following 
morning they were allotted quarters at the farther end of 
the ship, and the steward showed his consideration by 
giving me a place at table as far removed from these vito 
creatures as possible. Every passenger on board was aware 
of their character. It seems an outrage on decency that 
such people should be allowed to mix with respectable pas- 
sengers ; but I presume the fallacious principle of eqxwJ 
rights for equal money rtiles in such matters on board 
steamships on this line as well as elsewhere. But such a 
thing would not be tolerated, as I am told, on an English 
steamer. The ladies were supposed to be waited upon by 
a stewardess, whose first voyage this was. She caUed 
it her torture trip, and was more in a position to be 
nursed herself than to attend to others. The servant 
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tqppointed to attend to my cabin was a Celestial, called 

*? Afat." He had the drawback of being unable to speak 

a word of English, and I was in the same predicament 

iHth regard to Chinese. He turned out, however, to be a 

very good serrant, and had the greatest possible patience 

viih me. The only trifling inconvenience attendant 

upon this mutual ignorance was that Mr. Afat's duties 

were somewhat increased* The process of supplying was 

^ tentative pantomime, and not unfrequently resulted in 

Aiat's having to make a dozen journeys before he dis-^ 

covered what the foreign lady wanted. There was one 

timig remarkable, and that was that, to my knowledge, 

not a single complaint was made touching the civility or 

promptness of these good servants. Happy Celestials; 

fortunate passengers I The m&Mi was of a high order, 

and, in all respects, faultless. On Sundays the captain 

read the service, the simplicity of which had an especial 

eharm for me, as contrasted with the empty pomp and 

noise too frequently met with in Eoman Catholic churches, 

and was in complete harmony with the bearing of the 

Pacific Ocean. Although it was the month of November, 

we had lovely weather until within two days' steam of the 

Japanese coast. Sailors have much to say upon the 

peculiarities of the Pacific, and, indeed, its motion is very 

different from that of the Atlantic. It is shorter and more 

irregular, and in many passengers produced a perpetual 

giddiness. Its chief effect upon myself was to destroy 

my appetite completely. Our path across the Pacific 

was a very solitary one : for twenty-four days we sighted 

neither steamer nor sailing vessel. We passed the 

Sandwich Islands at a distance of 550 miles to the south. 
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On our third day ont we lost a Chinaman, who, in 0pii 
delirium, had jumped oyerboard. He was long searched 
but not picked up ; it is supposed thnt he was crushed 
the paddle-wheels. On fine days.Afat used to makei^ 
comfortable on deck in an easy arm-chair, and I indulgfifi 
in my persistent reveries. The mystery of life is apt 
strike one very forcibly on the solitary Pacific Oceaaii 
and should any one be desirous of getting at the real 
depth and certitude of the accepted philosophic data eb 
the present day, I can recommend him no better schooli 
than twenty-four, days across this ocean. He will feeh 
very small, and be inclined to come to the conclusioBd 
that he knows very little about anything, and, least of all," 
about himself. 

The shining firmament, rocking itself in the bosom rf: 
the deep, the glowing orb of day taming the impetuoitf' 
Neptune with his ardent rays. The thousand goldea- 
beams with which the atmosphere is streaked, the dazzlii^ 
white and foaming ocean, unknown, and awe-inspring 
in its unfathomable depths. 

Thinker, let thy mind wander to the heavens, to the 
innumerable worlds, which gem-like occupy the infinity 
of space ; look at the roaring sea, and what spheres of 
thought are opened out to thee! Search and fathom tf 
thou mayest, plunge thy mind into the deepest depths (rf 
infinity, and then come back and tell me what thou hast 
found ; tell me who thou art, and who I am ! 

Solve the riddle of thy existence; explain to me the 
mysteries of the heavens, the worlds, and the seas ! T^ 
me what life is, and death, and eternity ! Thou retumegt 
from thy dreamy realms of thought, thou mighty thinker, 
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pbd tellest me nothing! Poor, helpless philosopher, 
latere is thy genius ? Thou knowest so much, and yet 
b little ! less than nothing — a thousand nothings ! 
I -^ Try again, thou great and self-sufficient reasoner ; rack 
Piy poor brain once more. Take the mystery of thy life 
idong with thee. Death will come to thy aid ; he solves 
tile riddle— only he. 

As for me, I forbear to wander into the dark, impene- 

I'bable realms of speculative thought and to expose myself 

^ib useless torture. I seek to spy out nothing, to fathom 

Inothing. I will be a philosopher in my own way ; I will 

be happy. Such a glorious heaven above—the whole 

creation full of wonders ! Let what is now mystery be 

, mystery ; they all will be revealed to me — in God's own 

time ! Then I shall know who I am, and why now I am 

here ; and I shall find what the greatest thinkers of the 

earth have ever been in search of, but have never found, 

and never will ! Satisfied with this beautiful world, and 

^th my faith in God and the love for duty in my heart, 

I am the happiest of mortals, am happy everywhere ! 

They heave and toss again, the wild billows of the 

ocean, until sea and clouds and sky lovingly embrace 

each other. And the sun, while taming Neptune, has 

lolled him to sleep. He shines deeper and still deeper 

into the awful abyss, as if he would disclose to my eyes its 

! hidden treasures ! I follow the golden orb, and amongst 

innumerable wonders and terrors we reach a mournful, 

! a sacred spot. Here slumber the millions of souls that 

the sea in its fury has swallowed in its bosom. Shine on, 

fair sun, and smile for once upon the dead ! Send a ray 

I of light into the mansions of the departed ! 
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Sleep peacefully yet a little while in your ocean 
my dear brothers and sisters — until the Creator awak< 

Alas ! a heavy cloud is sailing over the waters, behinj 
which the sun hides his face ; the graves once more dXf^ 
wrapped in gloom ! .g 

•♦a 
XJmnachtet tief am Meeresgrunde, 
Den uie ein Menschen-BIiok erschaut, 
Viel ruheu da — wer gibt una Kiiode 5 

Wo Freunded Grab ist aufgebaut« . -r 

Er Uegt gebettet im kuhlen Sand, ^ 

Sein Lcichentuch ist das blaue Meer ; 
Es vfie^i ibn zum Schlafe Gottes Hand, 
Iq der Tiefe lautet die Glocke Er. 

Uud Wogen sind des Grabes Hiigel 
Mit knstbaren Perlen besaet. 
Den Liebeu besohiltzt der Engel FJiigel 
Und sie wachen friih und spat* 

Gclandet wird trotz Todt und Grab 
In dem Hafen ewiger Rub*; 
Der Geist holt seine Hiille ab 
Wenn dereinst die Posaune ruft. 

On the 16th, at mid-day, we passed 180"* meridian, the 
point which marks half the circumference of the earth, 
calculating from Greenwich. Here we lost a day, which is 
regained on the return journey. We went over fro^ 
Friday to Sunday and had no Saturday. I managed 
this little geographical problem by making allowance 
on my watch each day for the distance traversed. 
At the same time, one of the officers explained to ine 
the use of the chronometer and' sextant. Our steamer, 
although next in size to the Oreat Eastern, made slow 
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^dway^ from 220 to 230 miles daily. This is probably 
h l)e accounted for by economy in the use of coal, which 
b expensive at her ports of calL The journey from 
imerica to Asia is tolerably dear: from San Fran- 
fisco to Yokohama 250 dollars gold; to Hong-Kong 
300 dollars. The cleanliness, punctuality, order, and 
attention to passengers on this ship were very re- 
markable. The company on the whole was very " stiflf," 
and no social harmony existed among them. The 
passengers consisted- chiefly of Americans and English, 
who have not yet learned the art of being social and 
agreeable with each other. They were mutually haughty 
and uncommunicative. In some places in the East, 
where the social circle is small, I remarked that this 
coldness between the two nations does not exist to the 
same extent. Fortunately for us, General Tom Thumb's 
troupe was on board, and did something to break the dreary 
monotony of this long voyage. The troupe consisted 
of thirteen persons : the dwarfs enjoyed excellent health 
without sea-sickness. Now and then General Tom 
Thumb's pianist played for us on a magnificent Stein- 
way piano. A little soiree musicdle was projected, but 
on the evening when it was to take place Neptune put in 
an **{n8tdbis" which confined the whole band of per- 
formers to their state rooms. I conversed a good deal 
with the general's little wife and her sister Minnie, both 
" little dots of things.'* I was much astonished at their 
extraordinary conversational facility, as well as at their 
great good-nature. Whatever the little women may have 
wanted in size, it was made up for in quality of mind, 
for they were certainly both the most intellectual and 
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lovable women on board the ship. I also made 
acquaintance of a lady of great talent and refine: 
a Mrs. Collins, the wife of a missionary who died i 
China. She had seen most quarters of the globe, 93si 
however hard her experience may have been, it imk 
certainly not detracted either from her gifts or bit 
goodness. 

The nearer I approached the coast of Asia the mostl 
downhearted I felt, and yet, in a material point of vie^ 
I was far better oflF than when I left Paris for New Yorib 
At that time I was under the pressure of poverty, and hi4 
few friends. Now I was comparatively at my ease ia 
money matters, and had it not been for those indefinaUf 
longings and forebodings which now and then came over 
me, and the fear which I had of what might happen to OM 
at the hands of the Europeans in Japan, I should bavt 
been as cheerful as any solitary woman engaged in such aa 
undertaking could be. Beyond this, it was disheartening 
to be nearing men to whom I should naturally have 
looked for all reasonable assistance and protection, and to 
have the conviction forced upon me that they were in a 
state of more than ordinary depravity, and likely rather 
to be a hindrance and an annoyance to me than any 
assistance. There are those who will not readily believe 
anything against their fellow-men, but it began to dawn 
upon me that my predisposition to judge favourably 
would have to give way to stern reality. Among the 
passengers were many ladies and gentlemen who, as I 
was a solitary traveller, treated me with marked sympathy 
and courtesy. Of the Americans and English this was 
especially true. Unfortunately the same cannot be said 
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|ht' two of my fellow-countrymen, the one belonging to 

Yokohama, the other a merchant from Shanghai. They 

|ftYe me an opportunity of seeing with my own eyes how 

fe&ch beer and wine a thorough-bred Teuton can dispose of. 

&JS a rule, the German has, from ancient times down, been 

toad of his glass of beer ; but intemperance has never been 

a characteristic of the race. Our men of science and our 

tfK^Iars like their glass of beer, but they have too much 

se&pect for their brains to sacrifice them to anything like 

wer-indulgence. No so my two respected fellow-country- 

Jlien on board the America. Being unwilling to libel 

any one, I will content myself with saying that the 

^piULntity they ate was only exceeded by the extent of 

theix potations. Beer and champagne disappeared at 

dmnet with prodigious rapidity, and this was supple- 

rented in their cabin by frequent doses of brandy, until 

ifo atmosphere became redolent of spirits, and the repulsive 

Sl?<Hiia was diffused around to some distance. The heat 

was very great, and consequently the windows and doors 

of the state rooms were usually left open. I was very 

snwell, on account of the rough sea, and was lying on my 

«)&. Suddenly the German from Yokohama appeared at 

iSiy door looking like a wild beast. To my request that 

he wodld retire, he answered by laughing in my face, and 

making me. It was only upon my bursting into a fit of 

nervous crying that he went away. Probably he related 

to his companion the manner in which he had insulted 

me, and induced him to do the same, inasmuch as after 

^nner the Shanghai man came to my cabin in a state of 

complete intoxication and behaved in the most outrageous 

fiidiion. I cried out for help, and the wretch had sense 
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enough to go awa j» He ended by doing what most bmM: 
do when they have injured one, viz., by hating me heaW 
tily, and until the end of the voyage these two wretchiif 
treated me in the most sneering manner, and afterwaidlk 
did me the honour of their calumnies, the one in Yokxii 
hama, the other in Shanghai. I asked myself with dreaij 
whether these two men were fair specimens of the claii. 
amongst whom I was now to be thrown. In othio 
countries such immoral villains find their home in ihl( 
penitentiary, and yet these were first-class passeng^^f; 
elegantly dressed, and covered with gold and jewelij 
The conduct of these gentlemen may be judged from tii# 
fact that the one from Yokohama was very well known ttf 
the dark woman, but I will spare the reader the pain of 
going into details of a very compromising character. 
Among other passengers, I made the acquaintance of a 
worthy American captain, named Hubbard, who a diort 
time previously had lost his ship and all he possessed at 
Honolulu. He was on his way to Japan to take GOOk^ 
mand of a steamer, which is a more comfortable position 
in Asia than in America. He had previously been in 
Japan, and had lived with his family in Yokohama. Hd 
gave me much sound advice and valuable information; 
He was a true and noble man, a genuine Christian. As 
soon as he became acquainted with the object of my 
journey to the East, and knew that I was enabled td' 
make the journey through the goodness of my friends in 
San Francisco, he showed me great kindness. Upon my 
telling him the very unfavourable accounts which had 
been given me of the Europeans in Japan, he coincided 
in them, but left the worst untouched^ merely remarking 
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^t he thought I should come well oat of the ordeal, and 
iribearying, " You fight your hattle welL" In everything 
^ displayed the chivalric character of his countrymen, 
ktid won my fullest confidence. He concluded by saying 
(fti^t he would always be my friend, and afford me all the 
protection and assistance in his power. The derision and 
jthreats of the dark woman, and the cowardly behayiour 
!«£ my fellow-countrymen had put me in no very good 
Ibmuour. One day, as I was sitting reading outside my 
^isbin, an American passenger asked me how I was. I 
ilil$wered his question, and upon his making some further 
observations, I requested him to leave me, as his presence 
there, under existing circumstances, might be miscon- 
strued. He said to me calmly, "Miss W., have I 
(tended you?" "No, Sir," I replied, "but others have 
iliaulted me, and that has made me very sensitive." To his 
farther query who had insulted me, my only reply was a 
&t of crying. This gentleman was a friend of Captain H., 
who in the evening as I was on deck informed me that it 
was by no means his friend's intention to offiend me, Mr, 
Brown^ for that was his name, came to California from 
Scotland, many years previously, when gold was first 
discovered in these parts. He lived at Mendocino, and 
Vy industry had accumulated a considerable fortune. His 
chief care and that of his brothers was to procure for his 
aged mother every comfort in the decline of her life. 
She was eighty-five years of age. Mr, B. was a simple, 
imassuming jpiau, without any of the surroundings which 
betoken the man of wealth. My stiff reception had 
lomewhat repelled him, but when Captain H. told him 
the manner in which I had been treated by the dark 
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woman and my own countrymen, and how I had 
helped in San Francisco, he expressed a wish to be all( 
to assist me himself. This communication on the part 
Captain H. surprised me very much. He gave me il|| 
highest possible idea of Mr. B. as a philanthropist, iai< 
deemed it a lucky chance, in view of the possible coin 
tingencies of my stay in Japan, that I had m^t iUt 
gentleman. I replied that under all the circumstances S^' 
appeared as though Providence was determined tlmkJ 
should not be left without the assistance of honouraU4 
high-minded men. The only thing which perplexed me wii 
the question put to me, on Mr. B.'s behalf, by Captain H^ 
how much I still needed to complete my journey. Thirl 
could not answer, but left the matter to Mr. B.'s own goal 
nature. It really seemed to be a necessity to tlis 
gentleman to do all the good in his power. He made tiii 
acquaintance of a young highly educated German on Ml 
way to the Philippine Islands to try his fortune. TSm 
means were slender, so he had to take a deck passage 
Mr. B; presented him with a hundred dollars to help him 
along. 

On the 26th of November the barometer threatened 
very bad weather. We were not kept long waiting: 
During the night a fearful storm broke upon us, mudi 
fiercer than anything I had seen in the Atlantic. Simd&y, 
the 27th, was enlivened by the company of several whalee; 
On Monday the steamer took a northerly course, and tiw 
change of temperature was so sensible, that despite aay 
warm clothing, I could not remain on deck. We had ft 
very strong land breeze, and were informed that on tl» 
morrow we should land. This announcement aroused ia 
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pe the most complex feelings. I was tolerably homesick, 
jilt a great distance from my friends, about to see the 
uame of the European . in the land of the heathen and 
liiolater. It seemed to me for a time as though I had 
I kilt myself in God's world. 

It was our last evening on ship-board. The ship's bell 

kad already sounded midnight, and, with the exception 

if the watch, I was the only person on deck. Neptune 

iimself was asleep, so calm and beautiful looked the sea. 

i had asked my faithful Afat to call me early at dawn, 

•8 at that time we were expected to get the first glimpse 

of the Japanese mountains. He was very punctual; 

knocked at my door at the first glimmering of the dawn, 

tnd enabled me, after a hasty toilet, to gain the deck very 

eady. There indeed was the coast. Eight in front lay 

the beautiful island of Niphon. To the left, a short 

distance aw?ty, towered the proud peak of Fusi-yama 

mto the clouds. His snow-white crest looked majestic, 

tipped with the gold of dawn. On the southern slope of 

the mountain I could see the beautiful green of the trees 

and bushes. Fusi-yama is the highest mountain of the 

Kingdom of the Sun, and stands at the head of all the 

natural wonders of Japan. Its height, according to the 

calculations of Sir Rutherford Alcock, is 14,177 feet above 

the level of the sea, and it is the most celebrated 

pilgrimage made by the inhabitants of Niphon. The 

surrounding country is very mountainous. Of the many 

iaiands, Yries Island is the most considerable, it is 2,530 

feet high, and has a very active volcano, the smoke from 

which forms a striking contrast to the immaculate crown 

of Fusi-yama. On the northern coast we saw many 
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villages, chiefly inhabited by fishermen. The Amerfdn 
advanced majestically along the coast, and at the hsfe' 
came quite near to Yokohama. We steamed roofiS 
Kanagawa, and threaded our way among many shi]^ 
large and small, foreign and Japanese. Among the 
numerous flags which were floating in the harbour, I re- 
cognised that of the German Confederation, my owii 
national flag. I cannot say that I wad seized wf& 
any very unusual enthusiasm on seeing it. I was borii 
between the Lahn and the Main, in a strip of cotmti^ 
bordering on the dominions of three princes. Previoto 
to the year 1866, I was a subject of Duke Adolf of 
Nassau. I then became an annexed subject of Ihe 
King of Prussia. During my stay in the Celestial 
kingdom. King William had become Emperor WilliwB, 
and Count Bismarck had been created Prince Bismarck, 
and I myself had become their German subject. I could 
not help thinking at what a cost of blood and treasure 
German Unity had been brought about, and what it had 
cost the mothers and daughters of Germany. The re- 
flection that kings play with life and death, is a trite 
one; but it becomes a very solemn and terrible truth, 
when brought home so forcibly, as was the case some time 
later during the Franco-Prussian war. One is struck by 
the hopelessness of attempting to solve the peace pre- 
servation difficulty, and we merely come to the conclusion, 
that the man who can escape military service, and does 
not, is a fool, and the man who is obliged to fight, is a 
slave of the worst description. 

The European settlement with its numerous fine 
buildings looks very well from the harbour. A crowd of 
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', Japanese rowed up to the ship, and the clatter of their 

,*tongnes fell strangely on my ear. The uniyersal pug- 

»nacity of boatmen was duly exemplified. My mind was 

carried back to the poUchinelles of the Champs Elysees. 

.IThey were all scantily clad in dirty tatters, and their boats 

looked much in the same condition as their dress. The 

rSteamer was to remain two days in the harbour to unload 

'.and take in freight, and Captain Doyne kindly extended 

the hospitality of the ship to me during her stay. Captain 

Jff. thought that possibly he might be able to procure me 

apartments with the family of a missionary whom he 

'knew here. We got into an elegant European craft, and 

Mr. Brown, the Scotchman, amused himself by throwing 

ft few pieces of American money to the natives. The 

oarsmen sang out their " ! ! zi ! zi !" I looked in 

astonishment at these strange specimens of humanity. 

My companions, more familiar with the customs of the 

country, appeared to look on with indiflference ; and I 

came to the conclusion that silence was best under the 

circumstances. 

We reached the shore. I stood on solid ground once 
more. But my senses were in a state of utter con- 
fusion, and I asked myself whether the creatures I saw 
running about before me were human beings. There 
are trees which are green all the year round, and there 
are Japanese who, throughout the whole year, never 
wear clothes ; they live very much like the beasts of the 
field. What a reception to meet with in the Kingdom of 
the Sun ! The men all beg. They would, be it said, make 
first-rate masters of ceremonies, and threw somersault 
after somersault, and then continued their begging. My 
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companions attempted to drive them off with sticks, \x9k • 
did not sncceed in ridding ns of this importunate Bmifik 
These wretched people form a striking contrast to ^ 
magnificent scenery among which they live. ECad I ae^ 
this island through a London fog, I should certainly havfi 
had the spleen ; as it was, the landscape saved me frcoil 
utter depression. Zipangu even appeared charming m 
his winter garments; the hills were clothed in fiesk 
green, the bay was a beautiful blue, without a ripple oa itw 

I esteemed myself lucky to have found an honourable 
man as a protector here, for I felt that I was no longef 
in America. I remembered the warning words of my 
friend in San Francisco, and asked myself if these weaoe 
natives, and if the Europeans were worse than they, what 
must the Europeans themselves be ? At this moment as 
elegant carriage drove past containing the dark lady aod 
her two damsels, as well as others of her establishmepD^ 
who had met her at the steamer with the most impudaat 
demonstrations of joy. It was my lot here to see for thi 
first time Europeans take off their hats to a notorioualj 
bad woman, whilst this Megeera looked with satisfaction 
upon her new acquisitions which she had made in Anieriea^ 

.During Captain H.'s long absence from Yokohama, many 
changes had taken place, and some friends of his had kit 
the place. I might have got apartments at the house of 
the missionary of whom he had spoken, but seeing it would 
inconvenience the family, I declined to accept their kind 
offer. My letters of introduction were my hope, in which 
I was cruelly disappointed, and my bitter experience of 
my treatment at the hands of the Europeans of Japan far 
exceeded all that I could possibly have imagined. I had 
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tee letter of introduction to a German firm, the head of 
which was absent, and the foreman had no sympathy with 
me. His brother took me to a rich German lady, who 
ebntented herself with asking me a few impertinent 
questions in a very arrogant fashion. Her husband asked 
for my letters of introduction, and coolly pronounced 
ih&ta forgeries. I had received them from Messrs. 
Steinway, Mr. Beckwith, and other well-known American 
^tizens. 

I had another letter to the head of an American house 
in Yokohama. Passengers who knew this gentleman 
flussured me that my letter was not worth the paper on 
wbich it was written : he was engrossed in tea and rice, 
and extended his hospitality only to such notables as 
would secure the appearance of his name in the news- 
papers. Everything which previous to my arrival in 
Japan I had heard touching the morality and social 
qualities of the European colony turned out to be true. 
I could not bear the idea of staying at a hotel in such 
a country, so I determined, for this day at least, to return 
to my cabin on board the steamer. But every cloud has 
its silver lining, and I was destined to meet with a great 
surprise. To be brief, Mr. Brown drew a cheque in my 
favour for 335 dollars, and his friend Capt. H. presented 
it to me as his contribution towards the success of my 
journey. I told him I thought the sum too large. He 
replied, " Take it. Miss W., with a good conscience ; it is 
hard-earned money, but Mr. Brown is now a rich man ; 
this is a strange place, and I have no doubt you will find 
it very useful." I went and expressed my heartiest 
thanks to Mr. Brown, who requested me to visit his aged 
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mother on my return to California. His plan was Ui 
travel through China, India, Egypt, Italy, and Germany,* 
and then to return to California. Death overtook him at , 
Bombay, and put an end to his plans. Most probabljl 
what property he had with him fell into the hands of 
strangers. The letters which I had given him to mf 
relatives were forwarded to them after his death, by somi 
profane adventurer, who, as I suppose, had appropriated 
to himself the letters and papers of my deceased friend m 
India. This man later introduced himself to a lady 
friend of mine at Wiesbaden as Mr. Brown, who had died 
and been buried at Bombay long ago. On the strength 
of the letter which he produced, and which I had giv^ 
in Japan to my friend as an introduction to this lady at 
Wiesbaden, he requested a loan, pretending that he had 
just lost his all at the gaming-table. Of course the loan 
was refused, but it was only on my return from my 
journey round the world that my friend learned the real 
cause of this strange incident. I told her that the true 
Mr. Brown, to whom I had given the letter for her, was 
dead and buried in Bombay, India, and that the one who 
had introduced himself to her was an impostor. 

I was now quite beyond the reach of want for the rest of 
my journey, as far as China and back to California. Until 
the steamer's departure, I occupied my cabin No. 11 on 
board. She lay at anchor in the same place in which 
she subsequently became a prey to the flames in the year 
1872. I was afraid of the land, or rather of the men 
upon it, but had to make up my mind, nolens volens, on 
her departure to take up my quarters in a hotel. Capi 
H. knew the proprietor of the International Hotel. He 
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took me to it, and they promised to treat me well, instead 
of wliich I was treated extremely ill. The hotel was 
eOBBpicnoTis chiefly for its utter want of order. The pro- 
prietor and his wife had formerly been steward and 
$tewardess on a steamer, had settled here, and as this 
Vag the only first-clas3 hotel, and there was consequently 
^a competition, th^y could do just as they liked with 
their guests, and fully availed themselves of the advan- 
tages of their position. 

The house itself was the picture of negligence and 

disorder. The bed-clothes were torn and the furniture 

broken, the glass door in my room was broken to pieces. 

To give a characteristic specimen of the way in which 

this fiarst-class hotel was kept, I may say that the only 

duster used by the servant for cleaning my room during 

the five weeks of my stay was one of my towels. An 

order for a fire would be attended to some three or four 

hours after it was given : if there happened to be too 

little wood, the servant supplemented it by taking the 

lamp and pouring its petroleum contents over the coal. 

This of course did not add to the agreeableness of the 

room. The convenience of a breakfast in my own apartment 

was unattainable, so I had to undergo the scrutiny of the 

BwoUen, bloodshot eyes of the men downstairs. If their 

faces were a fair index to their minds, they were certainly 

not to be congratulated upon the latter. To see an 

nntrained Japanese servant wait at table is a very 

laughable sight, but it is one that requires more than an 

average amount of patience. He will bring no more than 

one thing to table at a time, even if it be only a teaspoon. 

The consequence is that this Child of the Sun will make 
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a Enropean would be 
in the dining-room, the 



twenty journeys where 
with one. One day, 

waiter ordered one of his subordinates to make a 
The youth took a china plate and a silyer fork 
my table, quietly went to another fire whieh 
lighted, raked some of the burning coals on to 
plate with the fork, and deposited them in the 
fireplace. He then replaced the plate and fork on 
table as composedly as though this w6re the only met 
of lighting a fire. 

My experience in Yokohama was a bitter 
Although early separated from my mother and 
friends, I had hitherto mixed only with the ord 
types of humanity, and I was not obliged,, as 6ubseqaentl| 
to see it in its worst phases. Eyen in the We 
Babylon and in New York, I had never seen or he 
what I was obliged to see and hear in Japan, 
reader will understand the importance of my 
stantiating these charges, and wiU not therefore 
surprised to see me enter into details, which, under < 
circumstances, would be superfluous. It was my 
fortune here to see Man in the lowest state of deprav 
and degradation. Gould I in California have believed i 
appalling accounts of the existing frightful immoraiit 
of the European population of Japan, I should 
never have ventured to the island of Niphon. A genu 
man in San Francisco told me that whoever went 
Japan would do well to take a pair of UiAe spneiaeles witi 
him. I replied that I thought they were only wanted in i 
north of China, on account of the sand storms prevailiof 
there. His rejoinder was that they were good to proteot 
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In eyes from the sun and from flaring colours. At that 
|fbe I did not understand him. In Yokohama I fully 
b&k in his meaning. The. low and contemptible manner 
pnrhich some of my countrymen at the hotel endearoured 

Eform my acquaintance was disgusting in the last degree. 
i»y surveyed me from head to foot, as though I were a 
l^ivelling pyramid, and looked as though they could 
pifallow me up. I felt a stranger among my own country- 
Mfin, and expressed my surprise at the vast difference 
between the Europeans here and at home. 

'**iThi8 is a strange place," said my friend ; " men lead 

ioeh a six^gular life here, and so seldom see a respectable 

^ iKBnan, that they cannot believe in one." It was bitter to 

Wr that every woman travelling alone, unless the wife 

! or some connection of a member of the colony, was looked 

njion as purchasable. Every single woman is looked 

iq»B as a kind of white slave; they are brought by 

nearly every American steamer, and I too consequently 

l«y in a measure under the ban of this opinion. The 

nien of Yokohama do not ask for virtue in a woman, but 

; its absence. The all-important question on the arrival 

of a European steamer is how many young women have 

been brought, and the news spreads with great rapidity 

:, anu)ng the men of the colony. It has only to be known 

tkat a woman is willing to become the common property 

of the colony, and she receives every possible attention, 

Wid as much money as she desires to have. I have never^ 

ui any country in the world, seen the shame and degrada-* 

tion of my own sex so publicly condoned as by the 

S^emen Europeans of Japan. My belief in . human 

li^ture made a vigorous resistance against these evidences, 
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but finally the scales fell from my eyes. It soon becai 
to me a subject of self-reproach that I had allowed m, 
good nature to overrule the serious warnings of 
honourable man who had spoken to me upon this subji 
previous to my departure from California. But I alw&] 
had found it difficult to believe in the wrongdoings 
abasements of mankind, and my trust in human nai 
was yet unshaken. My principle was to do injustice .i 
no one, and all I asked was to be treated in like fashi< 
The Europeans of Yokohama, and my own coum 
especially, seemed to look upon my invasion of 
territory as a kind of sacrilege ; and very soon .the latti 
hated me in a very, despotic fashion, simply because I 
not gone there in order to fall in with their disgrai 
views with regard to the position which, according ^^ 
them, women should alone occupy among them. Thij 
was, as already stated, more particularly the case m^ 
my own countrymen, and I have to state this with muc^ 
regret. With few exceptions, their chief aim seemed i^ 
be to destroy my reputation, and to injure me to tl^ 
extent of their power by base slanders. This frightfof 
contrast to the treatment I had received from my felloin^ 
countrymen in America frequently forced the tears inij 
my eyes. All the persecutions which I underwent i^ 
Yokohama and Jeddo came to me from the Germana 
Not a single American, Englishman, Frenchman, ox 
Japanese attempted to injure me; indeed, it is to the 
Americans and English that I am chiefly indebted for 
protection against my own fellow-countrymen. Chivalry 
towards women is considered by both Americans and 
English as a duty ; their education implants this firmly 
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in their breasts. And although they are exposed to the 
same temptations on the part of the natives of Japan as 
the rest of the Europeans, still they are always preserved 
from utter depio'ralisation and indecent speech by that 
nice sense of personal honour which in the others 
seems to have died out. The falsehoods and slander 
which my own countrymen heaped upon me were simply 
enormous ; they seemed only intent upon excelling each 
other in the work of my destruction. I had no sooner 
got over the pain and horror of one base calumny, than 
my ear was assailed by a worse. In woman's honour 
they had absolutely no faith whatever. As I was one 
day sitting alone, in my room, one of these wretches 
presented himself by opening the door without knocking, 
and insulted me in the grossest manner, both by his 
observations and questions. I ordered him out, but far 
from leaving, he told me that his friends had informed him 
I would not despise a bank-note, and he offered me one, 
telling me that it was for a considerable sum of money. 
He barred my passage to the door, and I went and opened 
the window. But to my cries for help no one answered. 
The villain advanced, and with a fiendish laugh he forced 
the bank-note into my hand. Exasperated by indignation 
I ran to the fireplace, and in a moment the note was 
blazing up. Meanwhile I had got between my vile 
tormentor and the door, and by a rapid movement 
succeeded in getting into the corridor. He foamed like 
a wild beast, took up a chair and hurled it after me. 
This was followed by a storm of horrible imprecations 
and obscenity. Such were the men of my own dear 
'country, to whose tender mercies I was exposed in 
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Yokohama. They formed indeed a sad contrast to 
I met in America. 

I complained of this brntal treatment to Captain 
who told me he knew the man, and added, '^Yon 
now one more calumniator, but never mind their 
derous tongues ; you fight your battle well." The 
and hostess seemed perfectly indifferent to an; 
taking place in their house, and I found that I 
neither sympathy nor protection to expect from th< 
At this time there were two war ships lying in 
harbour, the one a Eussian frigate, the other the tu 
tunate American frigate Oneida, which was subsequeitf 
sunk by collision with the English steamer Bombay. 
American officers undertook to protect me from the b: 
treatment to which I was exposed at the hands of 
countrymen, and acted like true gentlemen. The prou$ 
reserved Englishmen did the same. Our hotel was soitf^ 
what enlivened by the advent of some Eussian officeM 
The first time they sat down to dinner they gare usH 
specimen of their quality, by exhibiting the most ow 
rageous conduct at table. To lean half over it, to bam 
and shout at the top of their voices from one end of tfai 
dining-room to the other, seemed to afford them gretf 
delight. They varied the entertainment in the evening 
by a hand-to-hand combat in the billiard-room, in whiCT 
many of them got broken heads. As they were the imif 
persons who fought, it is to be prestlmed that they did It 
out of pure love. All this of course heightened the repu- 
tation of our first-class hotel. On the same evening 
we had also another entertainment ; the Japanese servants 
of the hotel, encouraged by their master, turned upon 
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tie Chinese cook and beat him nearly to death. This 
little amusement cost the proprietor a fine of. seventy-five 
dqllars. It was indeed a week of horrors. The following 
i^ight an Englishman, named Hoyd, was murdered by 
Japanese in his bedroom. His murderers were discovered, 
and two of them beheaded. Another incident showed 
the character of my host. I gave him a fifty dollar note 
to change, and although I had frequently asked him for 
the change, as I wanted to make some small purchases, 
I was never able to get it, and only succeeded at last 
through the remonstrances of some of my friends. He 
adopted a curious method of revenging himseK by giving 
the servant who attended to my room a terrible beating 
with a heavy horsewhip, and only left off when he saw 
the blood beginning to stream from the poor creature's 
wse and mouth. My disgust at this treatment of the 
unfortunate Japanese by the so-called civilised race was 
unbounded. One day a .German merchant came to me, 
and excused himself for coming so late on the ground 
that he had been engaged in giving his cook a good 
thrashing : this he supplemented by the casual observa- 
tion, that unless this was done regularly every morning, * 
he and his clerk would get no *' tiffin" before evening. 
If it were possible to suppose the parts reversed, and 
the Japanese settled in Europe for their own private 
advantage, it would be curious to see how such treatment 
of the Europeans by them would be received. This speci- 
men may be taken as a fair sample of the manner in which 
the Japanese are treated by the Europeans. On the whole, 
the Japanese servant is a simple, cringing . creature, 
devoid both of shame and pride. The Chinaman, on the 
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contrary, possesses a good deal of national pride ; is qi 
independent of his master, and would never submit' 
such treatment. The Japanese female servants^ after 
European masters have kicked them out at one door, 
creep in at another. However low may be the positij 
of women in China, I never saw them allow their masi 
to treat them in the disgraceful manner in which 
Japanese are treated by the Europeans, in their Ofi 
land. The Japanese are plastic and accommodating; 
Chinese cold and haughty. The Japanese adapt themsel 
very readily to what we are pleased to term our cull 
and civilisation ; the Chinese are less pliant, but I qu< 
whether, in their reception of impressions, they are 
more susceptible and less superficial than the Japanesaf 

I had been informed in California that in Japan evi 
merchant's clerk had one or two servants. In the 
this is true, and is done in order to inspire respect in 
superior class of the Japanese. Clothes brushing 
boot cleaning are calisthenic exercises unknown to 
aristocratic Knight of the Ledger in Yokohama, but 
doubt if he is better off than his brother in New YcAi 
The respect of the Japanese servant takes the form of tl 
studied, superficial politeness, far surpassing that of thflj 
French, but which does not affect his interior. HowcouH! 
it with such masters ? One day I saw from the balcony 
of the hotel the Japanese servant of an English merchftut 
drag his master's bed to the door, into the sun, and quietly 
get into it. During the night I heard from the same 
quarter a frightful howling, and the sharp, quick strokeB 
of a whip. The master was impressing upon the Child of 
the Sun the inviolability of his bed. Cases of this kind are 
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quite frequent, and the maid-servants are as fond of their 
iuistresses' bed as the males of the masters*. My own 
i&aid OttaBime once gave me this proof of her high regard 
fer me. She was snoring when I entered the room ; I 
tried to wake her, but the innocent thing merely observed 
** I sleepy," and never offered to move : at last I had to 
help her out of my bed. The Japanese no doubt are a 
very imitative people. They have no beds, and sleep on 
the mats of the apartment. When my maid came to me, 
her whole effects consisted of a piece of cloth and a 
wooden pillow. When the time came for her to retire, 
she laid herself down at the foot of my bed, put her head 
composedly on her wooden pillow, and went to sleep. 
This was done with the same aplomb as though she had 
been with me for years. There was none of the trouble 
of dressing and undressing, for Ottasime went to bed 
folly clothed, and in the morning left her couch ready 
dressed. I conveyed to her by signs the idea that I 
wanted a fire lighted. She took a chair, sat down beside 
me, gaped and rubbed her eyes. Her chair got in the 
way, and I took it from her. She then sat on her heels. 
She discarded the shovel for her hands in removing the 
ashes; and, as her dress was very greasy, her hair in 
disorder, and her hands soon very dirty, she was rather a 
loathsome object. Added to this, Ottasime was very 
ugly. But between her wide, thick lips she had a 
dazzlingly white set of teeth; she walked deliberately 
to where my tooth-brush was, and began cleaning them 
with it. I took it from her and threw it into the fire. 
This merely elicited from her a sign that the act was 
premature, as she had not yet finished the operation of 
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ckaning her teeth. She wore what might he tei 
kind of low wooden shoe, and seemed disposed to 
the custom of Europe in the article of hoots. Sie 
my hest pair, put them on, and was ahout to lace 
up. I tried to stop her, hut she indicated to me 
they suited her remarkahly well, and asked me, hy 
whether I would not give them to her. It was only 
myself removing them from her feet that I con 
her that this could not he done. The poor girl had 
sensibility, and was as apathetic as she was loose 
giddy. As she committed the grossest faults a] 
personal propriety in my presence, I lost patience 
her, and finally had to send her away. Formerly I 
to search for hours in order to get one of the young 
servants to attend to the most necessary matters in ni^ 
room. It was now my fortune to have to do the sanirf 
with Miss Ottasime. She was ordered to be in my 
punctually at nine o'clock in the evening, as that was mjl 
time for retiring. Instead of this, she frequently ronael 
me at midnight and later to let her in. I found that thf 
interval was passed in the public bathing-houses and amonf^ 
the Europeans, so I paid her and sent her away. 

Judged from a moral point of view, the women of 
Japan stand very low indeed, lower than those of any 
other country visited by me in my travels. No truthful 
traveller with his eyes open can deny this. The Japanese 
women have neither shame nor sense of honour; they 
lack both the grace and dignity which are the chief 
charms of women, and, if suddenly transported into 
Europe, would somewhat revolutionise our ideas with 
regard to the gentler sex. There would be a considerable 
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fiEJlmg oflf in the amount of fine poetry written about 
-women ; in^ a word, they would be an example of the fair 
sex, living much on the same level, and following the same 
instincts as the brute. The virtue of shame, such as we 
Mxdeavour to implant it in the mind of the child from the 
C3»dle, is totally unknown to the Japanese mother. 

Where women stand so low, men cannot stand high. 
The absence of the true ♦woman means the want of the 
tme man. The demoralisation of Europeans in Japan is 
undoubtedly owing in a great measure to the depraved 
condition of the native women. Of virtue and dignity 
they see nothing ; they witness only the sensuality which, 
when given way toj makes man the slave of his own lust 
The absolute freedom with which a man may abandon 
himself to his passions in Japan is very apt to plunge 
him into the deepest vice, in which very soon both mind 
and soul become as it were obliterated. When a man 
begins by looking upon woman as on a level with the 
beasts, his own self-respect soon deserts him, and the 
wildest excesses are generally the result. Another reason 
for this general depravity in Japan is the dearth of 
educated European ladies, and consequently the absence 
of family life such as the European has been accustomed 
to in his own home. 

In the older settlements of Asia, such as Shanghai arid 
Hong-Kong, where there are many European ladies, and 
where the authorities and philanthropic men endeavour 
to supply rational enjoyment, such as is to be found 
in libraries, concerts, reunions, &c. &c., I remarked an 
almost total absence of that rough element which charac- 
terises the majority of the diminutive European settle- 

voi.. I. 
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meni at Yokohama. When we consider that the 
people of Yokohama are few; that it is a nest of 
banchery, maintained by creatures such as the 
woman, before mentioned, and her numerous com 
that the Japanese Goyernment has established a woi 
market for the Europeans there, and that the place 
consequently crowded with loose women, it is easy 
understand the general and horrible demoralisation <^ 
place. " Over such a state of things," says the celebrateAj 
English botanist, Mr. Fortune, " one would like to draw; 
veil ; but the truth must be told, in order that the 
ideas current upon Japan may be rectified." Wi 
would I have abstained from polluting my fingers 
writing upon this revolting subject, if I had felt 
I could do so consistently with my duty. Vice 
infamy are not to be extirpated by drawing a veil o 
them, but by exposing them in all their hideonn 
deformity. .it 

In Japan anything is to be had for money, but nothing 
is more purchasable than woman. The fathers aol 
mothers may hate the European with the utmost in^ 
tensity, but they will none the less sell him theid 
daughter ; consequently everything is at hand to bring 
about the ruin of the foreigner. Happy is the European 
in Japan who has the moral support of a good wife and 
family influences. The high rate of salaries paid to 
Europeans here has also something to do with their de^ 
pravity by facilitating it. It will be well understood that 
the life of the European in Japan is, after all, a wretched 
one. The senses and the animal appetite are abundantly 
provided for ; but the mind, the heart, and the soul are 
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left totally destitute. There are clubs, it is true, but at 
the time of my stay in Yokohama, they were mere 
gsastronomical resorts. The pure-minded men of the 
island live at home, where they can enjoy just as much 
comfort as in the clubs, and are rarely seen in them, 
^^cept when dramatic companies, comedians, whistlers, 
or such people visit this land. A few of the better 
Exiropeans visit the club to kill time. 

I had occasion to remark during my stay in Yokohama 
that the perennial monotony of the place, and the sensual 
UfB led there, have reduced many of them to a state 
bordering on imbecility. It was difficult to believe that 
the drivelling trash which they talked could have its 
(^gin in the head at all. The eyes of such men are dull, 
asid they have a kind of idiotic stare. They see. and hear 
only what directly attracts the stomach and senses. It is 
useless moralising further on this subject ; but I cannot 
refrain from adding that the impression produced upon a 
healthy mind by this portentous abasement is very 
disheartening. Often when contemplating the superb 
scenery among which these depraved creatures live, I 
h&YB involuntarily exclaimed in the words of the poet — 

"Though every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile." 
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CHAPTER V. 



Many of the native men and women, despite the cold,| 
about unclothed. It not unfrequently happened 
whilst I was passing the Japanese houses, a mother i 
state of complete nudity, with a nude baby upon her i 
would come to the door to stare at me. The samei 
not unfrequently done by the men. It is very hard,! 
times, to distinguish the public baths from private ho 
The Europeans are daily accustomed to such exhibitiei 
Blue spectacles, and indeed very dark ones, are 
in Japan; and the European who is not abflolnti 
obliged to live on this island takes, if he is wise, a flyij 
glance at these monstrosities and goes his way. One ( 
whilst waiting for my bill in the store of a Frenc 
Japanese woman, totally devoid of clothing on the up 
portion of her body, came to the door. Noticing 
disgust, the storekeeper said, " You are not used to suj 
scenes ; we see nothing else, and properly it cannot 
called living ; these disgusting creatures destroy all 
charm of life for us. In France I lived like a man, i 
nous vivons comme les cochons'^ 

Apart from their wretched moral condition, 
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apanese are a very active, intelligent people, and many 
f their industrial productions excel by far the very best 
f our own. They are, as I have before stated, a very 
nitatiye people, and are thereby distinguished from their 
leighbours the Chinese. The American and European 
rovernments are vying with each other in fostering by 
Jl possible means intercourse and trade with Japan. It 
lannot be denied that this trade and intercourse will be 
in a high degree beneficial to those countries who have 
mgaged in it. The finer artistic productions of that 
ponderful country have come to be looked upon as 
ki^eessaries in the houses of the wealthy. The Japanese, 
fiowever, can do a great deal better without us than we 
JHOX do without them. They have none of our wants, and 
po idea of our luxuries. The country is over-peopled ; is 
|pi the average poor, and mountainous. Still, it afibrds 
1^ that the people require to satisfy their daily wants. 
ilDna they have shown for many hundreds of years. As 
^gards progress, and all that comes with it, the Japanese 
likave much to learn. A sensual people produce no deep 
■hinkers, no philosophers, no learned men. It is needless 
[io say the country does not produce Mendelssohns or 
^esinis, and I much doubt if Schiller could find in the 
Diwliole land one woman or maiden to honour and exalt in 
iibis glowing verse. The higher class of Japanese are 
^'gradually leaving the sacred ground of their beautiful 
^ island to seek for the culture and civilisation of the West. 
I' The first locomotive has pufied and steamed from Yokohama 
i to the gates of Jeddo. The railway has been built with 
English capital, and is a great triumph for English 
I Wiergy and perseverance. In Jeddo people are in love 
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with the study of the Western languages and arts, 
professors oi talent find most remuneratiye posL^Mlj 
there. The tendency of the Japanese Goyemment is U 
establish closer relations with the various £ur<^peii 
Governments, and it is to be hoped that their 
natured reception of the Western people who visit theli, 
and the impression produced upon their own travellers J< 
Europe, may never end in such a period as that fi?^l 
1560 to 1636 ; I mean the period of the great Fran* 
Xavier, the apostle of India, and his successors. Blo6% 
days followed their first successes, and their defimtifl 
banishment from Japan again handed over the unft*" 
tunate natives to the horrors and darkness of heathenlflfe* 
Unfortunately, it is to be feared, when the religioi 
question becomes mixed up with the political and 
one, that bloody days are in store for the island, 
present the country is progressing towards the civilisal 
of the West, and is far in advance of the snail's pao© 
China ; but probably Japan is a little too hasty ; speeJf 
friendships cool quickly. Meanwhile, we see that tie 
sons of Niphon are adopting all our improved methods "^ 
warfare and engines of destruction, which have a terribfe 
attraction for them. We, in exchange, are taking their 
beautiful silk fabrics, their tea, and spices; we adorn <»r 
drawing-rooms with their costliest curiosities, but aw 
unable to do anything for the morals of a people inhabit- 
ing a \a,ni fit for the gods, and an Eden in which the only 
monstrosity is man himself. 

Captain H. and his friend Captain Maies took me to 
church on the Sunday,- and I esteemed it a piece of good 
fortune. Captain M. was commander of the ship of war 
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Una, and was a man wbo had been under fire and had 

great experience. 
I was introduced by Captain H. to Mr. Bothmnnd, of 

iburg, who always treated me with the greatest 

^deration* I likewise made the acquaintance of an 
Mi Catholic ecclesiastic, aged sixty-seven. He had 
fHovmetlj been secretary to the Archbishop of Munich, 
hgnd was now a missionary in Japan. His religious views 
toere very liberal, and his treatment of Catholics and 
U^otestants impartial. What raised him in my estima- 
pHon was that he had no salary, and, although a highly- 
^«ducated man, he worked for his daily bread at watch- 
ijnaking. 

kt In the matter of converting, there was little for him to 
fiib in Japan. The Japanese, even if converted, thinks he 
ftiuks a right to do just as he pleases, and is simply a kind 
Mat heathen Christian. This venerable man scouted the 
h^landers which were circulated against me by my own 
lyfountrymen, and was always my conscientious defender. 

fiftl have previously mentioned that I enjoyed the counte- 
}4iance of the English and Americans whom I had the 
^rpleasure of knowing« 

jT I may take this opportunity of saying that the two 
flatter nationalities are the only ones, the members of 
t which keep up the laudable custom of honouring the 
Lord's day. The English legation has in Japan, as every- 
where else, its chaplain. The German missionary told 
me that if it were not for the Catholic soldiers of 
England, he might as well shut up his church. Dr. 
flepworth officiates in Yokohama for the Americans, He 
ia a pattern of Christian virtue, and both as a missionary 
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and a physician he does great good among the nal 
and the foreigners. His Sunday-school, too, is a Tahal 
institution for the English-speaking children of 
settlement. I should not like to say that church-going 
proof positive of a man's goodness, but I must say 
I never saw one of my Yokohama calumniators in 
They were all blasphemers and atheists. 

It was a subject of great joy to me to note that 
had made itself a home in most of the American 
English families of Yokohama, a proof that even in 
a Sodom there are righteous men to be found, and tial 
in the midst of the most shocking depravity honour anl 
virtue may flourish. As neither doors nor locks wed 
safe in the hotel, my friend. Captain Hubbard, advised 
me to deposit my little ready money in a bank ; this I dii 
at eleven o'clock in the morning. The sum amounted tt 
500 dollars, Californian gold. In the afternoon of tM 
same day. Captain H., who knew the amount of the snog 
learned by report in the settlement that I had deposited 
5000 dollars. Although I had worked hard all my life^ 
I not only never had, but had never even dreamt d 
possessing, such a sum. The details of the mean, coat^ 
temptible, invented stories and slanders circulaiei 
concerning me by some Germans of Yokohama, tlie 
unmanly, vile methods adopted by them to wound my 
feelings and injure my reputation, are perhaps berf 
disposed of summarily. They can be of no persond 
interest to the reader, but I think it a proper, though 
a stern duty, to brand and stigmatise these cowardly 
wretches, who, in a foreign land, could treat a helplew 
countrywoman in the detestable manner they did. If by 
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any chance they should come to read these lines, they 
may rest assured that these do not convey even a tithe 
of the contempt I feel for such vile slanderers, who only 
require to be known to be regarded by every honourable 
maji with scorn and loathing. And this feeling was 
shared by every right-minded German with whom I had 
the good fortune to come into contact. . I also learned 
that almost every married man and woman in Yokohama 
enjoyed a full share of the slanders of the rest of the 
community. This general social mistrust is the unavoid- 
able oflfspring of great social corruption. The converse 
of the old adage, " Omnia mwada mundis" applies in its 
fall force to society in Yokohama. It was somewhat 
eurious, too, to see the vast line of demarcation which 
the wholesale merchants in Yokohama drew between 
themselves and the retail tradesmen, however large tbe 
business of the latter may be ; no prince could look down 
with more placid contempt upon an insignificant 
commoner than those would-be Croesuses did upon the 
retail men. In New York and Paris, Berlin and Munich, 
retail tradesmen of the first class stand as high as any 
other commoners, and not unfrequently give their sons 
tjxd daughters an education superior to that given to the 
scions of the aristocracy. It seemed to me an absurdity 
that a man in Yokohama, who sold champagne and soda 
and whisky, wholesale and retail too, under the name of 
Samples, should be received in circles where the greatest 
retail dealer could never hope to enter. These puerile 
distinctions and petty jealousies always flourish most 
vigorously on the worst social soil. Casually, I mentioned 
one day the name of a most respectable druggist to one 
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of these merchants, and he said, in a cynical tone, ^^ Thfj^ 
man keeps a shop; he has no position here." 
advantage, possibly, of this distinction was the faciii^ 
with which the bankruptcies could be discriminaied 
classified. The i/;^268aZe merchants make trAoZesaZefailuziJii 
and their creditors sustain wholesale losses. BusiiuEii 
relations in Yokohama certainly did not bear otit t||i 
glowing account which I had previously read of them #i. 
American newspapers. There were, during my Btay 
Yokohama, barely a thousand Europeans, but they wep 
accommodated with eight auction-rooms ; many buainm 
houses were closed, and there was much talk of swindling 
and bankruptcy. One instance of sharp dealing may lis 
mentioned. A German merchant had secured a large co^ 
signment of goods ; he sold them at a very low figui^ 
and quietly made his way across the Pacific with He 
proceeds of his plunder, amounting to 40,000 dollars. 

Japan is flooded with European products, many si 
which are cheaper there than even in Europe. What tiiB 
European manufacturers have to say to this is anotbor 
question. I was treated during my stay in Yokohama to 
a very curious specimen of this diseriminaiing betwe«D 
classes of merchants. I presented my letter from tlfce 
great house of Messrs. Steinway to one of these whrfe- 
sale merchants. He read it, and coldly informed Qie 
that Messrs. Steinway sold pianos retail, as well 
made them, and, consequently, could not be regarded as 
upon a level with himself. I gave him to understaoil 
that the talent and art evidenced in the production of the 
Steinway pianos placed these gentlemen, in my estima- 
tion, far above a man who merely took tea and silk frow 
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file natives of Japan and then sold them again. He 

looked at me in blank amazement ; I bowed slightly, and 

^tiPi him. I may add that he advised me to show Mr. 

fiBleinway's letter to no one. This nonsensical piece of 

UldVice of course I disregarded. I showed it to another 

!%holesale potentate who had come to Yokohama as a 

wrvant ; he was uneducated, and ungifted in every 

%ay. His fortune had been made by exchanging 

'Japanese gold and silver. He received me like a bear, 

|%id having vindicated the dignity of his position as a 

^wholesale merchant, bowed me stiffly out. And this, 

(b^ause one can purchase a piano from one of the greatest 

^houses in the world* The contrast between the treat- 

I ment I received from my fellow-countrymen in America 

'»nd in Japan was constantly thrust upon me in the most 

^ous fashion. Those letters which, in any other part 

of the world, would have secured me the esteem and 

^jrotection of my fellow-countrymen, were, in Japan, and 

iHily in Japan, pronounced forgeries ; and I was more 

I than once informed that they were a " complete humhuff.^* 

Oae of my gallant countrymen even took the liberty to 

write to me a satirical letter, advising me to show my 

i(»:ged documents no more. I was desirous of seeing the 

environs of Yokohama before going to Jeddo, and for 

ibis required the protection of a gentleman. The vessel 

which Captain H. commanded lay under repairs, but he 

l^perintended the work and had little time to spare. 

'One of my German friends gave me, what he considered, 

the good advice to apply for the assistance of Mr. von — — , 

Mid I went to his residence and sent in my card. Mr. 

^on received me very kindly, and told me that he 
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coald not conceive why, as a German lady, I had iio4 
called on him before. He seemed to take great interest 
in me, and ordered refreshment in the shape of & cnp, 
of tea. He asked me if the tea pleased me, and offered 
me a chest of it. I answered that if he was too weU 
supplied, I should be thankful for a sample. I showed 
him the letter of the North German Consul-General in 
San Francisco, and asked for his protection, in order i» 
visit the environs of Yokohama. " I will protect you b^ 

all means in my power," said Mr. von ; "speak 

fearlessly, ajid tell me all you want me to do." 

He went on to say that Christmas was at hand, and, as 
I was alone in a strange land, he should like to procure 
me some little pleasure, to remind me of the festival as 
kept at home, and ended by asking me to choose some 
Christmas present, without giving myself any conoeia 
whatever about the cost, &c. To my observation that we 
were but slightly acquainted, and that I merely came to 
ask for his protection, he answered very graciously, telling 
me to call the next day at his private office, that we 
could there arrange the necessary excursions, and I coidd 
then tell him what present I had chosen. He accom- 
panied me very politely to the door. On my way home, 
I came to the conclusion that this extraordinary civility, 
and the affectionate concern he had manifested for me aJl 
at once, was anything but unselfish on his part, and I 
resolved to regulate my conduct in accordance with that 
conclusion. Such protection as I require, thought I, is 
not what he wishes or intends to give, and I determined 
to be on my guard. 

I am not of those who can rely exclusively upon them- 
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arilTes. I felt the need of a manly heart in whom I 
DGuld implicitly trust. Upon my return home, I wrote 
to Captain H , informing him of the proposition made 

to me hy Mr. von , and expressing my doubts as 

io the honourable intentions of that gentleman, asking 
iiim^ at the same time, to come and see me. My friend 
fell in with my doubts and counselled caution ; but said 

^ tiiat I was entitled to his protection, and that Mr. von 

knew this very well, and it would be a flagrant crime, in 
fiis official capacity, to attempt to abuse the confidence 
which I was placing in him. 

The next day, at eleven o'clock, I presented myself at 

^ kis office. His first question was touching the present, 

«B he was very anxious to know whether I had yet chosen 

it. I informed him that I had not. He further went on 

: to say that he was aware my funds were not sufficient for 

Ae purposes I had in view; that his salary was quite 

: large enough to enable him to carry out his views with 

; regard to my future comfort in travelling, and even 

i immed the sum which he thought I should require over 

r imd above what I already had. Whilst going into these 

I detaib, I could not help noticing the unsteady play of 

f Mr. von 's eyelids. He then went on to speak in 

'r such a way as left me no longer in doubt as to his real in- 
( tentions. I asked him to return me the papers I had given 
I him the previous day, adding that I had merely asked him 
tar his protection in his official capacity, and that I could 
Jiot understand the extraordinary interest which he 
«finced in me. He replied that when he went into a 
garden and saw a fruit that pleased him, he must and 
would possess it, whatever it might cost him. " Only one 
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thing can do this, Miss Weppner/* he added, " and 
is money. Take this, and I will give you all the 
tection you need or desire." I stood up greatly insnl 
stepped up to him, and indignantly asked, "Will y< 
then do nothing for me in honour ? " 

" Certainly not," he replied, pale with fury. " I 
been twelve years in the East, and am surprised at bei 
asked so absurd a question." The lamb had turned ini 
wolf! I wrung my hands and broke into bitter tears, 
tried to leave the room, but the door was fastened, 
stood by, mocking me with ferocious irony. " The 
is not shut, you stupid," said he; "open it, and go to 
devil." The door was not open, and the only object of tU 
wretch was to torture me. I will not repeat the vikj 
taunts and insinuations he threw at me in every varied 
form of malignant scorn and sarcasm, but content myseK 
with saying that he repeated his previous polite iiH 
junction and then opened the door. When I got outside 
I was set upon by. two hounds. He, and his Japanesft 
servants, instead of calling the dogs off, urged them on, 
and laughed wildly as the brutes tore my clothes. The 
accidental appearance of a European put an end to hit 
Satanic joy. 

The hounds had torn my silk dress, and I felt ashamed 
to walk home ; I reached iny room in bitter tears. The 
shock to my feelings was dreadful. The object of this 
wretch was now as clear to me as noon-day. He had 
wished to buy me for his own vile purposes, and as this 
could not be done he had treated me as a savage. He had 
calculated upon my taking his Christmas present, knowing 
that everyone in Yokohama would learn that he had paid 
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for it, and fancying that when my good name and honour 
had thus been blasted, he could hav^ an easier task to 
accomplish. I discovered subsequently that his moral 
standing in Yokohama was very low, and that as a climax 
to his shame he had attempted to arrange a German ball 
in tile ill-famed house of the dark woman, of whom he was 
an intimate friend. The firm resistance of the respect- 
able portion of his countrymen saved them from this last 
degradation. This man afterwards expressed himself at 
a dinner party about women in such terms as Dante never 
h«ard in hell, and which could not, without defiling them, 
be transferred to the pages of this book. To have been thus 

treated by Mr. von , was a great blow to my German 

pride. Nor was it less humiliating to find that he was 
looked upon with such thorough disfavour and aversion by 
all the respectable people of Yokohama. Here, again, I 
had a clear idea forced upon me of the base and despotic 
villany which is frequently covered by a title. This 
man, with much less sense of honour and decency than 
ordinarily falls to the share of those who are called the 
"dregs of the people," was occupying a comparatively 
exalted position, and was in the enjoyment of every 
luxury which his high salary aflforded him, and yet there 
was a very common topic of conversation in the settle- 
ment, namely, Mr, von 's enormous debts. His con- 
duct towards a fellow-countrywoman, in a strange land, 
when she appealed to him for protection, brands him as an 
ttnmitigated miscreant. Although not much over thirty 
yeaJTS old when I saw him, he looked like a man of sixty. 
My friends attempted to console me with the assurance 
that this man's moral standing was so low that he could 
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not injure me. But, unfortunately, it is not the goojl, 
and upright who attempt to harm others, the base aaJ 
wicked are doing this, and sometimes to their Mon^ 
satisfaction. This I discovered to my cost. A friea^ 
recommended me to inform the English minister, Sir 
Harry Parkes, of my treatment at the hands of K^ 

von . I went to the legation, but Sir Harry Parkap 

was absent, and his wife was not expected until 1i^ 
next English steamer. Some time later, I became ; 
quainted with Lady Parkes' sister, wife of the Eev. Ma 
Glatchie, at Shanghai, who was very kind and friendl] 
to me. 

On Christmas eve, the Eev. Mr. G. came and took me 
his home, where I met a small company of little boj 
and girls enjoying a magnificent Christmas-tree. Annk 
gave me a beautiful present, which, she said, " the Christ 
child had hidden in the tree for Miss Weppner." I had 
delightful evening, and at about ten o'clock Captain H 
took me home. The hotel resounded with wild uproai 
I retired, but it was long before I could sleep. Finallj 
I sank into a sound slumber, and, in dreams, passed m] 
Christmas on the banks of the beautiful Bhine. I w« 
wandering about through dark streets, when I heard th 
sweet toUings of well-known bells, and my longing spiri 
met my mother at the entrance of the village church 
where the organ sounded a " Gloria." I knelt down, aii( 
from that moment remember nothing distinctly of m; 
dream until I was aroused to reality in the Japaneflej 
city of Yokohama. It was a glorious moaning. Many^ 
inhabitants of the cosmopolitan little city, axid more, 
especially the English families and sailors, remained true 
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io the good, old custom of their home, and lent this little 
heathendom something of a religions aspect. Nature 
wore her loveliest garb ; the gay bunting of the foreign 
ressels in the harbour was streaming in the wind, and 
the masts were bedecked with green to the very tops. 
bi my present position this gaiety was not reflected in 
my heart. At ten o'clock I went to service at the church 
of the French Mission, where the soldiers of the English 
garrison hear mass. Let me tell the reader that even at 
this season the little garden in front of the church wore 
the lovely face of spring ; the Camellia japonica was in 
full bloom, and the Eev. Mr. -G. presented me with a 
bouquet which he had gathered from flower-pots standing 
in the open air outside his dwelling. In the midst of 
the grief and desolation into which the conduct of my 
own countrymen had plunged me, I was destined to enjoy 
Bome consolation, and that at the hands of a Jew who 
took his dinner at the hotel, and who for many days had 
fiilently observed me, and then begged a friend to intro- 
duce him to me. During the whole of my journey I had 
frequently met the children of this nation, and had 
always been treated by them with great consideration. 
My own countrymen may learn something from this race, 
which they affect to despise so much. My new friend 
the German Jew sent a servant with his card and the 
following note : 

"To-day is Christmas; the great festival of all 
Christians, and also yours. I take the liberty, and at the 

|;flame time enjoy the pleasure, of sending you a Christmas 
present.. Please accept it as a token of the esteem and 
^miration of your sincere friend, Neel." 

VOL. I. P 
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My American friends, too, did not forget me. Captaiui 
H. and M. insisted on my spending Christmas with themf 
as they felt sure it would seem like anything hnt »'■ 
feast day to me in the hotel. We got into the boat anJ* 
rowed to the war-ship Addina. The harbour lookei 
beautiful from the Addina' 8 deck. Jack was in his berf 
clothes. " Merry Christmas " was shouted from ship td' 
ship : the cannon saluted the day, and the whole scene watf 
so noYel and touching to me that I could with difficulty 
restrain my tears. On entering Captain M.'s apartment^ 
the first thing I noticed was the Bible, and the portraits 
of his wife and children. The war-ship Addina^ be it 
said, was the former Confederate privateer Bappahannock, 
which, during the American war, was seized by the Frenck 
authorities and detained at Brest. She was overhanled 
at Hull, in England, rechristened, and sent on serrice ixi* 
Japan. She had been lying four years in the harbour of 
Yokohama, and still the Japanese, despite her beauty and 
seryiceableness, would not purchase her. The day was 
passed in the society of true, genial men, and their 
goodness and kindness restored me somewhat to myselt 
The ride back to the land was charming. The snow- 
white head of Fusi-yama was partly in shadow, partly 
tipped with the gold of the setting sun ; the crescent of 
the moon looked mild and brilliant as it slowly moTed 
across the heavens, the harbour was mirror-like, without 
a ripple ; nature was all beauty and peace. 

Up to the present my visits to the Japanese quarter of 
the city had been few. I feared meeting the slanderous 
tongues of my own countrymen in the streets. There 
were, however, some who had been watching things and 
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who felt great compassion for me, considering the treat- 
ment I was undergoing. They endeavoured to draw me 
from my seclusion, and showed openly that they considered 
me worthy of their respect and protection. I must here 
especially mention the sympathy and goodness of two 
Englishmen. One day, when I was about to leave the 
dining-room, one of them adverted kindly to my forced 
solitude, and he said every man of honour knew that 
what was circulated against me by my fellow-countrymen 
was slander and falsehood. The gentleman offered to be 
my cicerone to the Japanese quarter of the city, and I 
thankfully accepted his kind offer. We were soon ready 
to start. Dignified and proudly the Englishman strode 
by .my side, as though he were the ruler of the East. X 
was by no means so proud as he ; the last few weeks 
had made me so shy that I felt as if I had no right 
in the - world, and this walk seemed to me an especial 
favour. I had already been a month in Yokohama, and 
had seen but little better than nothing; I had wept 
DCtany times, and my heart was filled with continual 
sighs. The Englishman looked as independent as a bird 
in the air, and with kindly words tried to cheer me up. 
He purchased a rare collection of curiosities, of which he 
begged my acceptance ; hoping, he said, that this little 
mark of his esteem would be a bright speck in the dismal 
days which my fellow-countrymen had so cruelly created 
for me in Yokohama. The manner in which this was 
done greatly delighted me. Subsequently, this generous 
present formed part of my collection of curiosities which 
I exhibited in Frankfort-on-the-Maine, for the benefit of 
the wounded and the widows and orphans of the late 

p 2 
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Franco-PmsBian war. We were now destined to have a 
stormy week, and I witnessed two earthquakes, which T 
need not describe. I may say, however, that upon thi 
third shock I, thought the house would certainly fiJL 
Earthquakes make people tremble and pray. The ooft- 
dition in which the phenomena, and a consequent heaty 
storm, had put the hotel, startled the proprietor somerwhat 
out of his apathy. The windows and door of my roott 
had been partly forced out by the raving elements during 
the night, and the room itself was flooded. The roof 
had in places migrated to parts unknown, and it WM 
not until the afternoon that I succeeded in getting my 
room made water-tight. This little contretemps by M 
means increased the host's good humour ; he acted lite 
a bear. During that memorable week I became acciis- 
tomed to the warring of the elements in the Kingdom of 
the Sun ; but if I were told now that the island of Japan 
with its immoral population, natives and others, had been 
swallowed up, it would not astonish me in the least. One 
Sunday afternoon, as I was sitting writing, my chair and 
table began to shake ; I rushed to the balcony, but the 
shock was over. Two more were felt the following night 
Slight shocks of earthquake create but slight sensation 
in Japan. Whilst looking at the blue sky, the head 
waiter handed me the card of a Q-erman gentleman who 
wished to see me. My indignation at the treatment I 
had been receiving induced me to be cautious. I told 
the waiter to tell the gentleman that I could not see him, 
and that the same message applied equally to all my 
countrymen who might in future request an interview 
with me. My earnest look and the tone of my reply 
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Beemed to annihilate the servant, who meekly turned 
ftway to convey my message. The next morning I met 
a gentleman on the stairs ; he bowed politely to me, and 
aa I raised my eyes to his, he appeared greatly confused. 
The head waiter close by had observed this, he timidly 
approached me, saying that this was the gentleman who 
had sent me his card. I learned on that day that he was 
a very respectable man, whom I was destined to see 
•gain at no distant date. 

It was the decided wish of my friends in Yokohama 

that I should see something of the Japanese quarter 

«f the city and its surroundings. Naked living figures,. 

however, and obscene works of art exposed in shop 

windows, had no special attraction for me. Of the 

Japanese people I did not see very much, but I saw 

sufficient to warrant all that I have said of them. It was 

very cold ; I wanted a good fire in my room, and there 

was no excuse for their indecent appearance in the streets. 

Certainly nothing good or great can ever be produced in 

a nation whose men and women are sunk so low as those 

of Japan. Captain H. and Captain M. took me to the 

town of Kanagawa, beyond Yokohama. It lies on the 

great high road which runs to Jeddo, and through the 

whole island of Niphon. It consists chiefly of shops, public 

baths, and tea-houses. The lacquer ware, the objects in 

cane, and the fine Japanese porcelain for sale here elicited 

my highest admiration. The talents of the Japanese 

artists are unfortunately turned chiefly to the production 

of obscene works. The only sight to be met with in a 

Japanese bath-house is a naked crowd of both sexes, and 

it mu9t be added that usually the doors of such buildings 
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stand wide open. Not rarely at the entrance of tboae 
low places Europeans are to be seen conrersing and 
laughing with the creatures inside. 

In the Japanese tea-gardens the young women present 
themselves in a form which may be termed " la heaute du 
diable" They are amenable to no law, decency, or order; 
act like simpletons, and laugh equally at what is decant 
and what is not so. There are great numbers of tea-housed 
in Japan, and they are mostly of bad repute. I asked td 
be shown the interior arrangements of a Japanese house, 
and I was received with that servile politeness which is 
so distressing to observe. But I here met, for the first 
time, with a virtue which I had hitherto not discovered 
in the people of this strange country, viz., domestie 
cleanliness. In their dwellings they have neither table, 
chair, nor bed. They eat and drink, sit, lie, and sleep on 
their mats on the floor. The mistress of the house 
showed me her oratory ; it was in a corner of the room, 
and was presided over by a little vulcanite doll, the idol 
to which she bowed and prayed. She then presented the 
divinity with water, rice, cake, and money. The game 
performance was gone through in the garden, where, 
under a little cupola, she had a second divinity, bigger 
than the first. On the road we passed several large 
masses of people, young and old; an old doctor was 
engaged curing them. He examined the patients with sA 
enormously long rosary, prayed fervently, and carried m 
his right ear a wooden pen, with which he wrote his pre- 
scriptions. The men, women, and children looked very 
dirty ; it is said that the Japanese wash and bathe a good 
deal, but that they very seldom change their clothes, 
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which I found to be true ; on the garments of my maids 
f observed a pitchy crust of dirt. The women we saw in 
the streets of Kanagawa had children strapped to their 
^cks ; they had not the faintest shadow of motherly 
dignity. A number of the . children bore evidence of 
European blood, probably on the father's side. On the 
right of the Yakoda road we went up a very high stone 
Btaircase to an old Buddhist temple. A priest was en- 
gaged in turning and drying rice on a cloth spread out 
before his house. He came to meet us, said " 0-hy-o" 
(good morning), and bade us welcome. Captain H. spoke to 
him in Japanese, and said the impression produced upon 
him was that the priest was ignorant and stupid. This 
is the character of all the Japanese priests. They are, 
moreover, reported to be very idle and dissolute, and the 
too polite, and hypocritical cringe which they assume 
^ves them the appearance of crippled beggars. The 
priest wished us to see his Buddha; the idol was a 
perfect fright — a red face and nose, with staring eyes. 
The priest threw himself down on the ground, and kissed 
it ; he then fed the large idol as well as a number of smaller 
ones, all of which had broken noses. In front of the 
temple was a tolerably large bell. A woman came and 
rang it; waited until Buddha had pricked up his ears, 
and then poured out her plaint. On another occasion I 
flaw a praying-wheel, by which believers hoist up their 
prayers to Buddha. At sunset we returned home. I 
greatly enjoyed the superb character of the landscape 
about Yokohama, which afforded me far more pleasure 
than the sight of the inhabitants. 
The year 1870 had begun, and I desired to visit the 
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capital. To go to Asia, and allow myself to he de 
from prosecuting my journey by ordinary, or even by ext 
ordinary obstacles, wonld hare been an act of cov 
for which I was too proud. I had seen something, it wai | 
true ; but it was very little. I communicated my int 
tion to Captain H., who told me that when out 
Yokohama, I left the worst hell behind me, and he tr 
that at Jeddo I would find more peace and less annoya 
and persecution than at Yokohama. I again endeavon 
to see the English ambassador, but he was absent ifti 
China. His secretary, the present ambassador at 
Court of Germany, received me with the respect which i 
woman will always receive at the hands of Engli 
gentlemen. . He regretted that there was no lady at 1 
English legation at Jeddo to take me up, but told me btl 

would recommend me to Baron von , ayoungGennanj 

there, and request him to give me all the protection afl 
which I stood in need. 

Just before my departure from Yokohama, I received a I 
letter from Mr. S., a wholesale merchant, saying that hej 
was a Bhinelander of the town of B., near my home, 9sAi 
he desired to form my acquaintance. My faith in men I 
had been rudely shaken, and I consulted with my friendl 
Captain H. whether I should receive him. He toUi 
me that Mr. S.'s business repute was very good, but that'l 
he could give me no information with regard to his 
private character. This, he said, you will have to discoverlj 
for yourself. I knew that his mother lived near myi 
birthplace on the Bhine, and was looked upon as a very ^] 
respectable and wealthy widow. On my first introduction^ 
to this gentleman I was rather taken aback. He looked at 
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meT^ildly, and as though he could devour me. I jokingly 
asked him whether he was a German man or a German 
lion, at which he laughed, and said with great simplicity, 
" Beally here in Yokohama I don't know what I am ; but I 
do know that if my mother was aware of my method of 
living here, she would be ashamed of me, and would beg 
of me, on her knees, to return home." He spoke with 
very deep feeling of his mother, and of her virtues, and thus 
showed me, that however wild his life, he was not yet 
entirely lost. He took me over his business establish- 
ment, and the first object in the counting-house which 
struck me was the comprador. This gentleman is the 
great factotum of wholesale houses in the East, and is the 
head man of the establishment. The rest of the personnel 
was made up of clerks, and Japanese waiting-men and 
women, who gave the place the air of a Bussian grandee*s 
household. I was informed that this was a fair sample of 
the manner in which young Europeans live in Asia. 

On the eleventh day of January I started for the 
capital, Jeddo. My good friend. Captain H., accom- 
panied me to the steamer City of Jeddo ^ and recommended 
me to the Captain, an American, who kindly said to me, 
V Miss W., you are now under my protection, and upon 
our arrival at Jeddo I will do all I can for your safety 
and comfort." 

The journey from Yokohama to Jeddo generally takes 
from three to four hours. The route lies along a narrow 
creek. We encountered a fearful storm on the way, worse 
than anything I had seen on the Atlantic or Pacific. 
Everyone gave way to sea-sickness except the captain. 
There was not a single one of my bad. fellow-countrymen 
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on board, and this in itself was a great consolation, i 
reached and greeted Jeddo with mind and body thoromghlf 
worn ont. Captain L. took me to the Niphon Hofal( 
on the shore of the bay, one of the loveliest in the ^orldi 
My friends in Yokohama had given me an introduction 
the Eev. Mr. Verbeck, who was employed by the G-OTer»* 
ment as a professor of foreign languages. I thus hoped 
to avoid the necessity of going to an hotel ; bnt as thi 
government had lately built a new house for the profe^oiV 
and as he was at the time engaged in its internal arrangi^ 
ment, he found it impossible to offer me his hospitality; 
Captain L. and the Eev. Mr. Verbeck recommended m* 
very particularly to the manager of the hotel, whb 
promised to do everything conducive to my comfort 
The hotel belonged to a Japanese joint-stock company, 
but the manager was an Englishman named Wordsmanx 
The hotel had a hundred rooms, and on my arrival tdiere 
were only three guests, all Europeans. My experience in 
Yokohama had made me extremely sensitive, and I made 
such conditions with the manager as would secure my 
peace and comfort. Among other things, I requested 
him to engage an old Japanese woman as my servanl^ 
who at night should be with me in my own bedrocMH. 
The old lady came late in the evening. She was ugly, 
and looked like a Wallachian gipsy. She possessed only 
four teeth, and these were dyed quite black, the sign 
of a married woman in Japan. These four solitary 
representatives of her masticating powers gave her i 
horrible appearance; added to which she had the ueuid 
quota of Japanese modesty — that is, none at all. "When she 
sat down in the evening in the light of my lamp I could 
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dot help slmddering. What a head ! High cheek bones, 

iU)l:e& cheeks, piercing rayen eyes, a yellow skin ; here 

pras a representative of the fair sex indeed ! The only 

urticle of clothing which she took off before retiring was 

her wooden shoes. She snored, and I dreamt of gipsies 

•aid eril spirits. Shortly after midnight I heard a terrible 

liproar ; it was caused by one of the greatest fires I have 

^▼er seen. My old servant slept quietly through it, and 

I left her undisturbed. In the morning I heard that five 

thousand houses had fallen a prey to the flames, and sixty 

men had lost their lives. I viewed the ruins from the 

tower of the hotel — they were in the heart of the city. 

The houses in Jeddo never get old : it is calculated that 

the city is burnt down on an average every seven years. 

These great fires seem to produce no effect upon the 

spirits of this long-suffering people; even the homeless, 

after a fire, seem quite as cheerful as before. The 

manager of the hotel sent the letter I had received from 

the English secretary in Yokohama to the German 

gentleman, Baron . Two days after the noble Teuton 

sent in his card to me. At the time I knew as little of 
tiiis baron as of the Tycoon of Japan. I went into my 
reception room and saw a young stripling, whose manner 
and speech at once convinced me that my best plan was 
to make our interview as brief as possible. I saw from his 
forced, satirical manner, and his dissipated countenance, 
that he was not a worthy man. He was young in years, 

but old in experience. Should Baron see these lines 

he will remember I did not offer him a seat. His proposal 
of protection I neither accepted nor declined, but told 
lum that should I require it I would apply to him. The 
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baron left me in the same rough, nngainly manner mtb 
which he had at first accosted me. He had not gone i^ 
minnte when Mr. S., of Yokohama, greeted me, saying 
that he had heard I did not take my meals in the commoiL 
dining-room, and told me he and his friend. Dr. Berlin, q£ 
the Prussian Legation, would take tiffin with me. I w» 
much surprised at their presumption in inviting them^ 
selves. The captain of the City of Jeddo came up at the 
moment, and I invited him to be one of the company. I 
did this in order to avoid being alone with Dr. B. and Mr. 
S., who had thus unceremoniously forced themselves upoft 
me. I knew the captain to be an honourable man, whi 
acted towards me in a kind and fatherly manner. Hr* 
S. informed me that he had come to show his fellow- 
countrywoman the sights of Jeddo. This communica- 
tion placed me in a position of the greatest perplexiijy; 
being undecided as to the man's real character, I was 
uncertain what was to be done. 

I was well aware how much I needed protection, as I 
could not venture out alone, and my venerable friend the 
captain had no time to devote to me. I determined, 
however, not to run away, but to collect as much informa- 
tion as I could, and to carry out my purpose. In America 
I could have no notion of the struggle it was to cost me, 
but now it was too late to retreat ; so I trusted in God 
and endeavoured to please Him as best I could, in order 
not to incur His displeasure and to be worthy Hia love 
and care, of which I was so much in need in the 
" ungodly " land of Niphon. We had not ended our tiffin 
when I learned to my horror that the German baron, 
who only a moment before had seen me for the first time, 
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had, before leaving the hotel, already impeached my honour, 
inventing a dastardly falsehood to support his villainous 
assertion. My tongue cleaved to my mouth, a deadly pallor 
came over me, but tears I could not shed. I broke out 
into spasinodic sobbing, but soon collected myself, an,d at 
once wrote an indignant letter to the German baron. 
The following day I received an answer, the letter being 
headed " On Her Majesty's Service," in which this mean 
and contemptible baron who was my compatriot, had at 
least sufficient decency to deny the circulation of such 
a vile and unmanly slander. Two years later I met 

Baron at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and he dared not 

look up at me ; he was then on business for the Japanese 
government in Germany. 

To Captain L., of the City of Jeddo, I owe the few days 
of peace and enjoyment which I had in the capital of Japan. 
In Yokohama I had three friends, in Jeddo I had but one, 
and that one was Captain L. He lent me good, instruc- 
tive books, which whiled away my solitary hours, and 
made me understand the value of a man of honour and 
integrity. He came to see me daily, but unfortunately 
his time was too much occupied to allow him to show me 
anything of the capital. One day Mrs. Verbeck came in 
her carriage, accompanied by several jakonins, to see. me. 
She took me through the high streets of the city, but 
as we had no gentleman accompanying us we could not 
get out of the carriage. The professional duties of Mr. 
Verbeck in the Government university during the day 
left him no time, and in the evening — as the proverb 
runs — when Jeddo is drunk no European dares go abroad, 
at least, such was the case during my stay there. Mr. S., 
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my countryman, already mentioned, came several times 
Jeddo and offered me his services as my cicerone« 
while several fresh guests had taken up their quarters 
the hotel, but there was not a single respectable unselfidi 
man among them, and the manager and Captain L had 
as much as they, .could do to protect me against th( 
birds of prey. 

My old gipsy stayed with me only eleven days, fflie 
usually did her duty. The manager gave her orders te 
dust everything in the two rooms daily. She did thi* 
faithfully, dusting me into the bargain, as though I wer«^ 
a piece of furniture, from head to foot ; I had to invok«»- 
the linguistic attainments of the manager before this idea' 
could be driven out of her head. She generally did M- 
she liked, as I was afraid of her. My patience was most' 
severely tried by her in the morning. As soon as sh^ 
awoke she would sit up, light her pipe, and puff away 
with as much unconcern as if it were a part of her duties* 
What she smoked I do not know, but distinctly remember 
the daily headache it gave me. In the end I was glad to 
get rid of her. 

Captain L. one day said to me, " Miss W., you must 
really see something of the capital and its environs, and 
as a lady can be of no protection to you, you must have 
the services of a gentleman. Between this and abandoning 
the idea of seeing anything at all, there is no choice." 
By his advice, the next time Mr. S. came to Jeddo, I 
accepted his proposal to show me the remarkable sights 
of the city. We drove to the burial-place of the Tycoons, 
from there to the renowned temple Asaxa and to Ogee, 
— a romantic point not far distant from the capital. We 
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left the hotel in a fine open carriage, followed by two 
jakonins on horseback, and preceded by one to ^lear the 
way. My guide and companion was no angel, and I still 
saw nothing in him but a lion. On this day, however, he 
"behaved like a man. He called me a " terrified child," 
and said that the last lion had disappeared from the banks 
of the Bhine with the Bomans. 

The teeming masses of people whom I saw in this 
Asiatic capital were something to which the European eye 
is totally unaccustomed. Neither in London, Paris, nor 
New York had I seen the streets so packed with men 
as in Jeddo, especially near the public markets; the 
picture was striking and animated. The chief articles 
for sale were fish and fresh vegetables. Our jakonins 
had some l^rouble to keep the dense mass away from us, 
as they pushed forward towards our carriage. On this 
excursion I saw for the first time slaughtered monkeys 
on the butchers' stalls ; the sight was a nauseating one. 
The Japanese eat monkey as we do hare and rabbit, and 
esteem the flesh a delicacy. The taste of man is incom- 
prehensible. If Mr. Darwin is to be credited, there is 
something very wrong in feeding on such near relatives. 

The mausolea of the Tycoons rank among the costliest 
monuments of the kind in the world* The bones of these 
saints, or rather gods, of the superstitious Japanese repose 
in massive metal graves, which display the power and 
splendour, as well as the profligate extravagance, of their 
former rulers. The closely-shaven priests who guard these 
graves of the Tycoons behave as shamefully as the silly 
boys who ran after our carriage. At the mausoleum of 
the last emperor, which we desired to see, the priest 
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required us to take off our boots. A Mexican dollar pro- 
duced a grin on the sacerdotal face and procured admission 
for our boots. Of all the mausolea which I saw during 
my journey, the marble Taj Mahal of Agra, in the 
East Indies, is the only one which surpasses those of the 
Tycoons in Jeddo in value and splendour. 

The great temple Asaxa is a place of devotion for 
the people of Jeddo, according to Japanese notions of 
devotion. My ecclesiastical readers will be astonished at 
the disgusting things which I saw there. Here are to be 
seen the pictures of publicises dejoie, the most startling 
types of female lust. The Japanese, both male and female, 
look" upon them with delight. One glance was sufficient 
to drive me out. The temple was full of incense-smoke, 
noise, and prayer, in which a swarm of smooth-shaven 
priests were engaged. 

Ogee, a short distance from Jeddo, is a place of amuse- 
ment. All these places are called by the common name 
of tea-gardens, of which there are as many in Jeddo 
as there are lager-beer saloons in New York and beer- 
cellars in Munich. In a temple at Ogee there are several 
foxes, which do duty as divinities. Every evening tea 
and cake is offered to them. Our jakonins prayed with 
apparently great fervour before these quadrupeds. The 
chief curiosities inside the temple are the swords and 
other weapons of the Shagoons. In the tea-gardens 
there were several waitresses, conspicuous for the same 
want of modesty as all that I met. They thoroughly 
understood their business, however, and handed the tea 
with more than French gracefulness. We visited also the 
beautiful temple of Cauda, perched upon a hill, which 
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commands a charming view of the capital, the circum* 
ference of which is about thirty-six English miles, and 
whose population is between one and a half and two 
millions of souls, such as they are. 

From the hill I could distinguish my temporary home 
in the Niphon Hotel ; the sky was the purest blue, the 
l)ay a never-ending delight to the eye, and the aspect of 
the country, far and near, was simply divine. 

Jeddo, seen from an eminence, or from the bay, is an 
imposing and beautiful city, but within it is not so fine. 
The temples are surrounded by too many trees. The 
merchants' dwellings, as well as those of the artisans, 
although very clean, are unsightly. The large streets in 
which the daimios live with their retinues are empty and 
solitary; their feudal palaces have no external beautjj 
and look like dismal barracks. The whole city containa 
no busts or paintings of poets, philosophers, or sages, no 
Goddess of Liberty, no Japanese Washington, none of 
those artistic splendours to be found in the cities of 
the West. Jeddo has nothing to compare with a Paris 
Boulevard, Eegent Street, or Broadway. Still Jeddo, at 
the foot of its lovely mountains, on the shore of iti^ 
exquisite bay, with its unclouded azure sky, is very beau- 
tiful. The effect of the city upon the eye of the stranger 
is heightened by the gilded globes and metal roofs of the 
temples, by the ancient, solid, quays, with their worn old 
steps; and although this city cannot be called either 
elegant or superb, still, taking all in all, it is the cleanest 
and most beautiful city in the East. Jeddo shows signs 
of increasing vigour ; Pekin, as I saw later, shows every 
sign of decay. 
VOL. I. Q 
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The university of Jeddo consists of a number of bi 
ings, bearing the names of the halls of Confucius. 
way home we met the pompous procession of a i.\ 
with his retinue. A daimio in Japan is much the 
being as one of our many high-born fools, who exact si 
servility from their dependants, and in whose feudal di 
and dirt the low-born sigh and pass away. Hea^ 
send some one to save the nations from the tyranny 
despots, to open the eyes of the people to their rig] 
and to nerve their arms to strike for them ! Japan, 
Germany, still lies in the tranquil sleep of the mid( 
ages, and is as yet the prey of despotism. Everywhere 
clang of the sword, which is tantamount to the ostri 
of freedom, intellect, and right. Modern Japan has 
yet produced her Eant. Germany has produced h 
but his work has not taken full effect upon the slee; 
the fools and the slaves. The plan of the edifice 
modern freedom is laid out; but the builders sluml 
The blood of the people still flows at the bidding 
irresponsible rulers, and freedom must languish until ftl 
sleepers awake; then will come the days of reckoning| 

In order to show our respect for the daimio, our carriag 
had to come to a standstill until the prince and his soib 
had passed us, and were at a respectable distance, ^'i 
fools' procession," said I to Mr. S. The daimio sat inij 
narrow " norimou," and was borne upon the shotilders o£» 
company of servants. A dozen meek slaves heralded th^ 
approach of his holiness; behind was a troop of scr* 
vants, each carrying a portion of the daimio's travelling 
baggage. Should a daimio leave his palace only for one 
day, etiquette requires that a procession of servants should 
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I follow him, carrying all sorts of needless "articles* I will 
content myself with saying, that the whole thing was a 
fools' march. It is peculiar that in Europe, and even in 
republican America, descriptions of these Oriental parades 
of daimios, mandarins, and rajahs should be devoured 
I with such avidity, as though this forced and degrading 
^ subjection to despots was a matter which ought to enter- 
tain men who know and enjoy freedom, and who profess 
equal rights. I have met men and women who esteem a 
five minutes' audience, at freezing-point, from a despotic 
I barbarian as the most important event of their lives, and 
I would give a year of their existence, as well as their best 
I hat and coat, for a stiff bow from one of these crowned 
heads. Men cringe before despots as a dog before his 
[ master. 

Mr. S. comported himself quite becomingly during my 

first excursion, and I reached my hotel in safety. I told 

Captain S. that he had behaved like a man, and I still 

had hopes he was not a lion. The next day the unlucky 

&te of the American war-ship Oneida was announced. She 

came into collision with the English mail steamer Bombay, 

and went down. Few of the men saved their lives. The 

captain was a personal acquaintance of mine, to whom 

I was indebted for much attention and civility. The 

.account given by the survivors of the fate of their 

i comrades was heart-rending. The night \^as dark and 

I wild ; but the English steamer stood on her course for 

Yokohama, and, it is said, left the American to her fate. 

A week later Mr. S. again came to Jeddo. I asked him 
to take me to Mrs. Verbeck. I was the only lady in the 
hotel, and could not venture even into the garden, except 
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in the early honr of morn, when happily others were 
lazy to be in my way. It was the end of Jannary, 
since my arrival in Japan I had spoken to persons of 
own sex only jive times. Mr. S. agreed to this, and 
left the hotel, but we did not reach Mrs. V.'s honse, 
I never saw either her or her husband again. On 
day more than half Jeddo was drunk with saki, ThiB; 
a spirit distilled from rice, and is very strong, 
fourths of the men we met in the streets were 
toxicated. The crowds which followed and snrroi 
our carriage were so bold and obtrusive that our 
jakonins expressed their unwillingness to proceed 
on the journey. They were afraid of a sword-cut 
protecting the hated Europeans, and advised us to 
for home. The cries of these drunken men were sim] 
beastly, and they all had swords, some two, a pri^ 
of Japanese oflBcers. One of these swords is long, 
other short. One of these wretches tried to mount 
carriage, but our jakonins prevented him. We had 
greatest difficulty in turning round in the crowd. Mr. 
showed much tact by speaking to them in the most 
natured way. Had he given them the least provocatii 
we should have had a bloody scene, as the Japanese, e^ 
when sober, is of a short, violent temper; but wh 
excited by liquor he is a wild beast. 

From Europe to Jeddo I had seen no such brutal liqwrf 
scenes as this, thanks to the efficient police of our largj 
cities. These people, maddened by drink, helped me % 
realise the fury of Eobespierre's crew during the Prend 
revolution, Saki is to Japan what brandy is to Ge^ 
many, absinthe to France, and whisky to England and 
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^erica ; it is a nniversal poison. If the public papers 
|re to be believed, no country suffers more from this 
Idetestable poison than America. If this be true, it is a 
^tter pregnant with dreadful results to the country. Is 
i^e state which derives such immense revenues from the 
duties on this soul-destroying commodity not responsible 
in a large measure for the national damage done by it ? 
Whatever other species of freedom may be wanting in 
Japan, it is certain that the Tycoon allows his subjects 
the fullest liberty of making brutes of themselves. The 
jervants of our hotel got drunk every day with the utmost 
regularity. Their drinking quarters were in a dark room on 
Jihe second story; they were already well-seasoned at 5.30 
P*M., and their hideous noises lasted far into the night, I 
vas not seldom waited upon by one of these gentlemen 
with a bandaged head and blood-stained face. It was 
sometimes necessary to open the window when one of them 
was in my room, to get rid of the smell of the liquor. 
The servants did as they liked, and prudence forbade any 
severity on the part of the hotel manager, for whom they 
had not the slightest respect. His predecessor had fallen 
a victim to their vengeance. Japanese servants, as com- 
pared with our own, are a set of vagabonds. 

I felt sorry to have been prevented from visiting Mrs. V. 
by these vile wretches, inasmuch as I felt very lonely. 
But even more than the scenes in the street, the conduct 
of my countryman angered and grieved me. Hitherto he 
liad behaved himself; he now showed the cloven foot. 
His conversation became filthy and profane, and he 
assumed the character of an obtrusive, obscene philosopher. 
He ridiculed my moral principles, spoke of virtue and 
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honour as stupid nonsense, and ended by denying 
blaspheming God. The more he said, the more I felt 
gusted with him, and my moral pain and extreme 
nation at last found vent in bitter tears. My earnest 
lengthy representations extracted an apology from 
he begged my forgiveness, and implored me to spare 
contempt, saying that now he could believe what in Ji 
he never had believed, and that I had iaught him 
greatest lesson he ever had since he left home and 
mother. I urgently requested him. not to visit me m 
more at Jeddo, to do nothing more for me, but to 1( 
me to myself. My venerable friend. Captain L., 
entered to pay his daily visit, after which Mr. S. 
with him to the steamer, to return to Yokohama, 
friend on the next day informed me that never since 
knew Mr. S. had he seen him so quiet and thonghtifidi 
His silence, he said, was painful to observe. Wbm 
we came to the steamer, he lay down in the saloon, «]i^ 
parently in great remorse, and from Jeddo to Yokohanii 
never uttered a single word. I saw him once again, bf 
accident, when he said he hoped I considered him my tw 
and admiring friend ; to which I replied that this could Dot 
be, and that no man was my friend who denied the Gnrf 
whom I worshipped. At our parting I told him that I 
would inform his mother of his doings in Japan when I 
returned to Germany. He begged me not to do this, anil 
requested my acceptance of a little family memento, whiak 
he said would introduce me to his mother, and that b 
had already announced my probable visit to her. 

There is a sad sequel to the history of this gentlemwi, | 
which I will briefly relate. I had promised to visit his 
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mother on the Rhine, and one day, upon my return to 
Germany, I set out to see her. I met a lady in mourning 
outside the villa, and on inquiring for Mrs. S., was 
shocked to hear that she was dead. Her son in Japan hiiii 
eompromised himself to an enormous amount in a question- 
able transaction, which got him into prison. This blow 
Bpset his mother's reason, and she committed suicide. I 
was shown the spot, on the banks of the Rhine, where 
her body was found. 

It may not be out of place here to warn parents against 
sending their sons to the wild, immoral settlements of 
Asia. There is a vast diflference between life in such 
places and life in Europe or America. The young men 
who betake themselves to these outposts of civilisa- 
tion generally embark in a kind of game of hazard. The 
motto of some is " heavy gains and little work ;" of the 
others "high salaries, short work." The foreigner in 
Japan leads an expensive, luxurious life, and I have 
often noticed the consequences with unfeigned disgust. 
These consequences are, it is said, attributable to tlie 
climate, which requires that liquors should be taken 
before breakfast, wine, beer, and champagne at breakfas^t, 
and again liquors after breakfast; the same routines 
before, at, and after dinner, and brandy and soda all day 
long. Short hours of business are a necessity, wild 
exercise on horseback, much pleasure, and long sleep are 
the concomitants. The moral consequences of this life, 
among a people like the Japanese, I have already suffi- 
ciently dwelt upon. Intemperance and immorality, and 
not the climate, ruin the European youth in Japan, and 
reduce them to the skeletons which I saw walking about 
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Yokohama. Another cause of the ruin of young foreign^ 
in Japan is the high salaries usually paid to nnmarri( 
men. It places every pleasure within their reach, smd 
leaves them a prey to their passions. Since my departure 
from there, it has not unfrequently occurred to me to 
read in the newspapers of the death of this or that yom^ 
merchant or official in Japan. The usual addendum to 
these sad obituary notices was " cause, intemperance.' 
In his book of travels, the late lamented Mr. Seward 19 
in full accord with the above, and briefly adverts to the 
destructive influence of the Japanese women on Europeaim 
as not being sufficiently taken into account. 

Eeligion and morality fall to the ground here when psftl 
into competition with large- gains from rice, tea, and i^Ib 
Should this warning prevent the destruction of even ose 
young man, I shall consider myself fully rewarded for all 
my toil and trials. I heard in Boston of a merchant 1^ 
sent his son to Japan, simply because he was dissoluta^ 
and Japan could neither harm nor cure him! Eaid 
folly! 
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I CHAPTEE VI. 

i liOOKED forward with great eagerness to the day on 
which Mr. and Mrs. Verheck would free me from my 
q^aasi captivity in the hotel. Captain L. remained my 
slatinch friend, and called upon me as often as his little , 
steamer was in Jeddo. This noble-minded American was, 
>8 were all his countrymen, a striking contrast to my 
official and other German protectors. I wanted, after my 

experience with Baron and Mr. S., no more converse 

with my own fellow-countrymen in Japan. My solitary 
position did not, however, prevent me from enjoying some 
hours of sweet consolation. The garden of the hotel was 
my chief resort. Beyond the higher arts of the West, such 
as music, painting, &c., the highest art of the Japanese is 
gardening, and in this they excel; consequently, the 
garden of the hotel, which was kept with the greatest 
care, was to me a source of never-ending pleasure. If 
there are gardens and flowers in Heaven, I think the 
good Japanese will be placed in charge of them. My 
flowers were the only friends from whom I took leave 
with regret when obliged to fly from Jeddo. But even 
the garden was stripped of its poetry by the Japanese 
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woman who watered the flowers. With arms and breast 
bare she used to stand upon the steps watching three 
Parsees, who prayed to the sun every morning. She 
laughed at them like a hyena, and went her way like an 
idiot, having understood nothing. 

I had now been twenty-five days in Jeddo; the 
manager of the hotel was ill, and I would speak to no one 
else in the place. The usual saki fights went on at 
night, which was my terror time. I barricaded my bedr 
room door with my trunks, and placed the washing-basin 
and jug on the top, so as to be awakened by their falling 
if any one endeavoured to penetrate into my room, which 
was by no means " man-proof." 

On the evening of the 3rd of February I went in my 
usual condition of nervous fear to bed. I had not been 
there long before I was aroused by a terrible' uproar in 
the court-yard of the hotel. By the dim light of the 
stars I could distinguish a mass of men moving hither 
and thither, evidently with some hostile purpose. Pre- 
sently they came up the steps leading to my room, and I 
was seized with great terror. I was convinced that they 
would do me bodily harm. They did not, however, 
penetrate farther than my ante-room, and, after a time, 
withdrew. 

On the following morning, the servant who lighted my 
fire made his appearance with a broken head, I sent to 
ask the manager to come and see me. Meanwhile the 
City of Jeddo had arrived from Yokohama, Captain L. 
hurried to the hotel, and informed me that my life was in 
danger, and that I must return with him to the town. 
I learned that the attack was made upon the Europeans 
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of tbe hotel. In the melee, the porter and two Japanese 
serrants were murdered. I hastily gathered together my 
effects, wrote a line to Mr. and Mrs. Verbeck, and, fearing 
Jeddo and hating Yokohama, I went from one enemy 
back to another. To my query why the manager had 
not informed me of my danger, he replied that he thought 
it better to say nothing until it was past, telling me, at 
the same time, that he was in constant danger himself, 
and no one knew what measures the authorities were 
going to take for the protection of the Europeans. My 
bill, for the twenty-five days, amounted to forty dollars. 
Tbe manager of the hotel at Jeddo always behaved to me 
like a gentleman ; the proprietor of the hotel at Yokohama 
in a manner quite the reverse. 

Within an hour I was on board the little City of Jeddo. 
\ thanked Captain L. for his kind attention. To many 
of my own countrymen my safety was a matter of perfect 
indifference ; but the Americans and English showed me 
the interest they took in the welfare of a lone, unprotected 
woman. The day of my departure from Jeddo was a 
wretched one. Just as we were nearing Yokohama a 
terrible storm of rain burst upon us, and, in landing, I 
got completely drenched. Captain L. was kind enough to 
take me on shore himself. My friends, Mr. and Mrs. G., 
told me with great cordiality and sympathy that I had 
suffered enough, and that, during my stay, they had 
determined I should live with them. Two months pre- 
viously I had refused to be, what seemed to me, a burden 
on these good people, but I now accepted the hospitality 
of their modest home with joy and gratitude ; and in their 
company, and that of their little children, I soon felt like 
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a new being. My feelings had been dreadfully harrowei . 
by my previous hotel life in Yokohama and Jeddo. I felt 
no Christian charity towards my persecutors; I hated 
thiem from the bottom of my heart, and wished only for 
their speedy conversion or their speedy destruction ; but 
I would pray neither for the one nor the other. I was in 
hopes that possibly the tongues of my enemies had 
become tired, and that I might stand some chance of a 
truce from them ; but in this I was disappointed. I had 
now committed the unpardonable crime of associating 
with poor people, and this was sufficient to draw down 
upon me the scorn of those who held their heads higk 
One of my noble countrymen, who had a habit of for- 
getting his debts everywhere^ told me, with a satirical 
smile, that the good missionary with whom I was staying 
had been a shoemaker on board an American war-ship, 
and that he still mended shoes. I told him with icy 
calmness to pay his debts, and to get shoemakers' 
appliances and mend his torn purse. 

Of the so-called German noUemen. in Yokohama and 
Jeddo, Baron Stilfried was the only one who spoke to me 
without insulting me. He was not only an Austriaa 
baron, but, what is much more, a respectable man. My 
real friends were very glad I had taken up my abode 
with this God-fearing family. Vice and wealth are what 
the common run of Europeans in Yokohama respect; 
virtue and poverty are scorned. It would require the pen 
of a Dickens properly to portray this little European 
colony. The Duke of Argyll called Shanghai " a sink 
of iniquity;" what he has said of Yokohama I have 
not heard. In comparison with Yokohama, I should call 
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Skaaghai a paradise. The family, however, in which I 
now lived, was not so poor as many imagine. Mrs, G. 
had rec5eived a good education in America, and was a 
much better informed woman than many a countess and 
baroness that I have seen. I esteem these good people 
as far more happy and fortunate than the arrogant 
nobodies who affected to despise them. It was in this 
family that I found balm for my wounded heart, and in 
which I spent the only happy hours it was my fortune to 
enjoy on the island of Niphon. Could my enemies only 
have realised the pure happiness which reigned in that 
modest household, they would have envied the little house 
in which we dwelt. I had no longer to fear the sudden 
incursion of a brutish animal into my room, and my real 
friends had no objection to visit me in this little dwelling. 
The old Catholic priest was not sorry to see me with 
Protestants. "This servant of the chair at Eome be- 
longed to those who will allow Protestants to have some 
share in God and heaven." 

I now succeeded in making some excursions which 
I had projected before leaving for Jeddo. Accompanied 
by the Bev. Mr, G., I paid a visit to the Buddhist temple, 
Bokengee, distant three miles from Yokohama. The 
road lay through a beautiful, fertile valley, bordered with 
pretty little hills. We crossed green rice-fields towards a 
bosquet of splendid trees, in the midst of which lies 
hidden the hermitage of Bokengee. At the entrance 
to the chief temple there stood a beautiful specimen of 
the Seiadopitys verticiUata. Before entering the temple 
we had to take off our shoes, not out of respect to 
Buddha, but for the sake of the brilliantly polished floor. 
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Two clean-shorn priests accompanied us : they prostrated 
themselves at the entrance of the sanctuary and kissed 
the earth, and were indefatigable in their explanation of 
ancient books, tablets, bells, &c. Mr. G. was interpreter*. 
One of the priests took us to his room and gave us tea. 
He squatted on his heels, and we sat down on the mats. 
Since my babyhood on the Khine I had never indulged in 
this position. We sat round the fire, which in Japan is 
usually made in a square hole in the floor. The priest^ 
whilst making the tea, smoked his pipe. We were waited 
upon by a young monk, whom the priest summoned by 
striking two pieces of wood together. Later on, I saw 
the faithful in a Buddhist temple at Canton use similar 
pieces of wood for praying purposes. During tea the old 
monk told us several stories of wonderful divinities, both 
old and new. One of these divinities had, long after 
Buddha's death, come upon the earth, had a nose twenty- 
four feet long, and worked thousands of miracles. The 
whole tenor of his discourse was a mystical account of 
the divinities, which reminded me of my fairy-tale days : 
" Once upon a time there was a king," &c. He spoke as 
affectionately of his gods as a dairy-maid does of her hens. 
It is needless to say that we listened attentively but said 
nothing. We paid for our tea and took our leave. On 
our way back we passed a little wood, from which w« 
heard the cries of some one evidently in great distress. 
On reaching the spot from whence the sound came, we 
found a Japanese beggar lying in the throes of hunger on 
a dirty straw mat, with his empty rice-pot by his side. 
I brought water from a neighbouring stream, and we 
gave him some bread which we fortunately had with us. 
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Mr. G. had him taken to his house in Yokohama, but 
in spite of the services of a native physician the poor 
creature died on the second night. Deaths from hunger 
are of daily occurrence on the roads and in the woods. 
The victims are allowed to lie sometimes for several days 
where they die : hundreds of foot-passengers and horsemen 
and many a daimio pass by them with supreme uncon- 
cern. Many poor sick people may also be seen lying 
about the streets of Yokohama. They are usually to be 
found in the side-ditches or under trees, covered with 
dirty straw mats. I saw with my, own eyes one poor 
wretch, whose body, as I was told by a European, had 
lain there for eight days. The Japanese have no feeling 
for death, pain, and misery, and such scenes as this are 
certainly no proof of the high state of civilisation which 
ill-informed Europeans are so fond of attributing to them. 
A country where immorality is no sin, humanity no 
virtue, the burial of the dead no law nor even a brotherly 
duty, is not civilised. It is not such a moral and mental 
atmosphere as produces a Kaffaelle, a Beethoven, or a 
Schumann. 

Our second excursion was to Kamakura, the former 
imperial residence and capital, and from thence to the re- 
nowned idol, Daibuts. This was a ride of about fifty miles. 
The only equitation previously practised by me had been 
on the back of a mule in the Pyrenees. Mrs. G. asked 
me whether I could ride. I ventured to say I thought I 
could. Mr. G. hired two horses, which we mounted early 
in the morning. I had barely settled down into my seat 
when my horse, which was too fresh, ran away with roe. 
Mr. G. galloped after me, and only overtook my nag when 
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I had reached the open country. Our escort consisted 
two betos, or foot-runners. We rode to Kanagawa, 
thence five miles farther to Kamakura. 

The latter is a little country village, and does n^ 
show the slightest sign of having been the former capitft 
of the kingdom; but the temples of Kamakura 
the neighbourhood are charming. The village lies in 
romantic valley, bounded on both sides by rocks and hill^ 
beyond which, on one side, is the Northern Pacific, 
beautiful avenue of trees leads from the temples down ttf 
the sea-shore. There are eight temples, which 
entered by broad, stately flights of steps. They werd 
richly adorned with figures, but we saw no Bnddhkl 
ceremonies, Mr. G, told me that these shrines belongeS 
to the Sinto sect, an ancient Japanese religion. We weiM 
here treated to the same nonsense about the miradesH 
wrought by the idols as elsewhere. One of the priestsfj 
showed me a miraculous stone, which was considered 
efficacious in the case of ladies desirous of having children/ 
They come from great distances to pray to it, and during- 
their devotions turn their faces to the holy mountain, 
Fusi-yama, This is an indispensable condition of effica- 
cious prayer. Near the holy stone is a box for oflferingB. 
The similarity between this arrangement and that oh* • 
taining in some Catholic countries struck me. We travel 
among the heathen, and accuse them of superstition, for-, 
getting how much of it there is to be found amongst the 
ignorant masses in Catholic countries — 

** Oh ! wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us.*' 

From Kamakura we rode two miles farther, to the 
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ous Buddhist god, Daibuts. In sizei it is the 
►nd in the kingdom. It is of cast bronze and in a 
ting postxire. The god is twenty feet in circumference 
forty feet high, A door in the side opens into the 
ior of the colossal figure. When there, the interior 
lighted and we discerned a number of smaller idols, 
e, too, the priests were praying on long rosaries with 
leoden beads ; this sight may be seen in all Buddhist 
i^ples. The same form of prayer is practised in the 
Jbtholic Church. From Daibuto to Inoshima was a 
flterable distance. Our roads lay mostly along the sea- 
fcote of the Northern Pacific. Sky and sea, mountains 
hills, looked splendid in the transparent atmosphere. 
6 left our horses in the village of Inoshima and made 
the island of the same name, which can be reached on 
at the ebb. We had to mount up hundreds of 
primeyal stone steps on the island hill, where there are 
a number of pretty temples. To the left of the island, 
towards the Pacific, we had to descend about the same 
I number of steps. The waves were playing over the high 
HUisws of broken rock, past which a very difficult road 
leads to the grotto Inoshima. It was only with the 
greatest trouble, and covered with the spray, that we 
entered the narrow cleft. Mr. G. went first and helped 
1 me forward. Several Buddhist monks were crouching at 
the entrance ; they put their rosaries in their pockets, 
lighted lamps, and went before us into the grotto. We 
I wriggled our way through the rocks ; in many places 
water was dripping down. It was pitch dark, but by the 
feint glimmer of the lamps we could discern dozens of 
little ancient Buddhist idols, falcon-eyed, with every 
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variety of hideous grimace. These little templeB gave 
species of diabolical beauty to the grotto. I crept pi 
first ; it was the most horrible hole and at the same 
the finest natural grotto I ever entered. The waves 
to the very entrance of the cleft, in which the poor BuA 
idols have passed hundreds of years. The island i 
and its grotto form the most romantic spot visited by 
in Japan, At flood tide the island is surrounded to somiji 
height by the Pacific. At the entrance to the cleft Jj 
found a fine mother-of-pearl mussel, and on the way badh 
some fine coral and lava. In the village we got refreslki 
ments, and as it was getting late, we rode rapidly awa|i 
The natives stared at us, and the children ran afUn 
us shouting, " 0-hi-o, a-na-ta ; a-na-ta, o-hi-o " (go(4 
morning, give us something). We had to pass a little 
river, in doing which I continued mounted in the boa^ 
and my horse behaved very creditably. It was already 
getting dark when we entered the high-road (takoida) to 
Yokohama, so we pushed quickly forward. Mr. G* conw 
plimented me upon my Amazonian performance, of whicl^ 
I was not a little proud. We had to pass over a goodi] 
sized brook, the bridge over which I had noticed in tiMn 
morning was very dangerous. Mr. G. went first aa^i 
suddenly disappeared with his horse. In the dim twiligi^ 
it was difficult to see what had become of him. I reinai 
in my horse, and soon heard him say that there was Wf 
harm done. His horse had got away from him, however,p 
and there was great trouble to catch him. Our beiefr. 
were behind at the last stopping-place, and instead ofj 
following us with the lamps, they settled down to tea. It 
took the assistance of some natives living near, and half- 1 
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hour's hard work to get Mr. QrJs horse out of the 
k; mine was carefully led over by the betos, who 
!y came up when the work was done. I was very glad 
have escaped falling into the brook, and so converting 
ly debut in equitation into a failure. We had ridden fifty 
[o&, and I felt the effects next morning. The Japanese 
dies are extremely hard : the mountings are of metal, 
on a long ride become very uncomfortable. Some 
tlemen, when they are unable to get an American 
Idle, put a feather pillow on the Japanese one — a by no 
eans unnecessary luxury, I was in China before the 
ly reminders of my Japanese ride had entirely dis- 
ippeared. Three days after this little adventure, I left 
Eakdhama. On the 21st of February I went into the 
ekapel of the little town to do what was always a neces- 
irity for my peace of mind before undertaking a sea voyage. 
It was the last request of my mother on parting with me 
jthat I would not under any circumstances neglect my 
jreligious duties. I left it consoled in mind and full of 
^ope. Whilst I was in the chapel it began to snow, and 
Continued to do so the whole day* I was told that this 
Iwas the first time snow had been seen in Yokohama for 
eight years. This and the subsequent rain made the un- 
pafed streets impassable. The departure of the P.M.S.S. 
Oreffonian was set down for four o'clock in the afternoon. 
Captain H. had taken me on shore three months previously, 
he now took me on board ship again. I took leave of 
those who had been so kind to me, and many were the 
fiineere wishes they expressed for my safety and the 
success of my journey. They also comforted me with the 
assurance that the slanderous tongues of my enemies had 
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failed to do me the least harm, and that my countTynMi 
who had maligned me were so notoriously cormpt aiil 
profligate that no respectable person would notice thett* 
A lie never lives long ; it is born with the seeds of deaii 
planted in it, and every day hastens its decay. It is wm 
a feeling akin to shame and confusion that I have fi» 
often to advert to the disgraceful conduct of my oym 
countrymen in Yokohama. Their treatment of me, add 
the lives they lead, are a terrible contrast to the behavioffif 
of the Germans in America, and show with honiWi 
distinctness the utterly demoralising eflfect of this semi- 
barbarous Asiatic life. That a German lady travelling ia 
a distant land should have to be protected against tb« 
designing villainy of her own countrymen by Americafii 
and Englishmen is enough to bring a blush to the face of 
every right-minded German. I was reminded by their 
outrages that in my own country there are princesses and 
high-born dames, but it also brought to my mind the fact 
that the lower-class woman in Germany is still a slaYe, 
and, in many parts, little better than a beast of burdeOr 
We have not yet reached the time when Woman is to be 
properly appreciated in Germany; to-day Man, beke' 
a general, a goose-herd, or a chimney-sweeper, looks upon 
himself as a superior being to his wife. If as much were 
done in Germany for raising the position of woman as is 
done for the training of the army, the woman would no 
longer be the slave of the man, her son the slave of the 
State and the emperor, and my country would be a free 
land, which it is by no means to-day. It was said that 
had I been an American or an English lady my treat- 
ment would have been far different, and I am inclined to 
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opinion. The English and Americang know how 

t hoaoiir and .respect women, and no man of either 

onality would have dared to treat his countrywoman 

a German official in Yokohama treated me. Sir 

Parkes kindly inquired how I had been treated, 

d I was told that the German official received a 

ill-deserved censure; and I beg here to express my 

sititude to Great Britain's representative. To those 

aaericans and English whose protection I always ex- 

prienced, I have likewise to offer my most cordial recog- 

ptioa. The protection of woman is man's duty, and this 

•nowhere more necessary than in Japan, where I learnt 

\ value the fulfilment of this duty as one of the greatest 

>s practised by men. To be an angel among angels 

not a very difficult task; but to be an angel among 

ons, requires a high degree of moral courage and 

ength. To pass through Japan unscathed, a man must 

ve aa heroic chivalrous heart. 

^ As I have said before. Captain L. accompanied me on 

yi^oard the Oregonian. I left the material and moral 

iduah of Yokohama behind me with a feeling of great 

Satisfaction. We had some difficulty in getting to the 

Eiboat, but once in her, the stout arms of the oarsmen quickly 

i^ought us to the ship's side. 

i Captain L. and Mr. L., who had travelled with me to 
^Yokohama, introduced me to Captain Dearborn, of the 
iiQreganian, who received me in the politest manner 
^ssible. My grey-headed friend, who, from the first to 
l^ihe last day of my stay in Yokohama, had treated me 
^-,with such fatherly consideration, gave me his last piece 
itof advice and took his leave^ Before doing so, however, 
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he assured me that my bitter experience in YokofaM 
would be of the greatest possible nse to me, and that i 
should live to acknowledge it* My parting from ite 
friends, Mr, and Mrs. 0-., taxed my feelings very sevdrelj 
and my last greeting to Mrs. G. and her dear children "Wl 
of the tenderest kind. The Oregonian started. I was ot* 
come by the force and variety of my feelings, and did »B 
recover my equanimity until I had had a good cry. Rj 
the first time in my life I felt more at home on l^e wiA 
sea than I did on land; the conduct of my countryDifil 
made me dread to approach the shore in this distttfi 
Eastern clime. I had come to Japan to see a strange tM 
and to become acquainted with them; the race whiekl 
learned to know best was that belonging to my o^ 
land ! Nature has made Japan an Eden, men have made 
it a hell! In Japan I lost my interest in the humfts 
race, and it was not until my return to civilised life tki 
I recovered it, I felt, indeed, ashamed of my sex. 

From Yokohama the Oregonian steered along the scnrfk- 
south-west coast of the Northern Pacific into the Ki 
Channel, which took us into the inland sea, on wh<ise 
northern coast we came to the little city of Hiogo* 

Hiogo is the sea-gate of the old imperial city, Osala, 
which lies seventeen miles east of the Bay of Hiogo, «nd 
is a thickly populated, beautiful, and nch city. The 
Japanese call Osaka the universal theatre of all enjoyment. 
About 180 years ago, Kaempfer visited this city, and his 
account of its population and great luxury are but little 
different from the accounts of travellers of our own day. 
I had not the least desire to see another Japanese city, 
and consequently did not visit Osaka. We stayed ttm 
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Ipioming until eyening in Hiogo. There is a fine cascade 
^QOJoae miles from the shore. Mr. Mammelsdorf, a German 
ifeWy a banker in Yokohama, was on board, and like all his 
Ija^oreligionists treated me with the greatest possible 
MStoxirtesy. He got me a reliable guide and we ascended the 
^«aountain. The walk to the cascade was a very beautiful 
Mwae. The loveliness of nature revived my drooping spirits, 
l^imd I sang to myself an old ditty. My Japanese guide 
^ILooked at me in astonishment. On my return from the 
it^eascade, an English gentleman on board introduced me to 
f;two English ladies, the one young and handsome, the 
pother matronly and dignified. He probably said some- 
f tiling good of me, for they treated me with marked kind- 
er Hess* Their cordiality made me feel very happy, for my 
b:intercourse with ladies in Japan had been very little 
i: indeed. One of them entrusted me with a draft for a lady 
3 in Shanghai, and the other gave me a letter to the Yen. 
Archdeacon Grray, in whom I afterwards found one of 
the most highly educated men I had met, and whom I 
. now look upon as one of the best friends I encountered on 
my journey. The ladies also furnished me with some 
useful books, and I left the house with childish delight 
. in the company of the proud, good-hearted Englishman, 
\ who saw me safe on board the steamer. This kind treat- 
ment greatly raised my spirits. We left Hiogo at 
midnight, and I slept like a queen who has a good 
conscience. I awoke greatly refreshed, both in body and 
mind, and in love with all that is good and beautiful in 
this wonderful world of God. It could not be otherwise, 
for Captain Dearborn, his officers, and the English 
passengers all treated me as Germans treat a princess. 
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A gentleman and myself were the only Teutons on bofluod. 
I began to love the calm, self-possessed, proud bearing ^ 
the Anglo-Saxons, and what I had formerly regarded M 
a failing in that nation, I now began to look upon as » 
fine, dignified quality. A morally proud man knows h&w 
to bridle his tongue, he is as careful of his speech as 
of his character. There is more politeness and dignity 
in the short reflecting greeting which is given, by ia 
man with head erect, than in the feverish warmth wlueh 
accompanies the simious bowings of others. In thifi 
respect the Japanese resemble the Celtic races of tlae 
West ; the cold Chinese, the Anglo-Saxon race. In my 
journey from Japan to China I well remarked this 
difierence and similarity ; neither Celt nor Anglo-SaxfiH 
may take the comparison as a compliment, but I give ii 
for what it is worth. From Hiogo to Nagasaki, the 
Oregonian steamed through the charming inland sea, cme 
of the most beautiful scenes in the eastern world. 
Surrounded by lovely hills, the clear light-green sea lay 
at rest. Its waters were a broad, shining mirror ; horn 
the shore up to the sky everything was perfectly reflected 
in it. Tree and bush, thicket and mountain, stood as 
though they were realities upon the unruffled face of tbe 
waters. Here and there a light, vapoury cloud flitted 
lazily by, but the sun soon dissipated it and bathed the 
landscape in golden light. 

A swarm of gay fishing-boats with their white sails 
hove in sight ; our vessel steamed majestically past hills 
of every form and islands large and small. It was a sceae 
of enchantment ! We were now in the sea of Haramatr 
nada, whiph gradually widens and extends between the 
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isfland of Niphon and Sikok for thirty miles. In the 
'^fididBt of the sea lay the island of Odutse, which, with 
^its idyllic cottages and splendid trees, rises to a height of 
-900 feet above the green sea. Towards midday we passed, 
•on the northern coast, a whole group of romantic islands 
^<rf every shape. Some of them are especially remarkable, 
«aid they are scattered on all sides in such profusion, that 
-I called them " a field of squandered islands." Some look 
like sugar-loaves, others are oval or pointed. Small, 
beautifully shaped islets stretch far away to the main- 
land, and there take upon their delicate backs hill upon 
hill, supercharged with the stately mountains. 

There is one island, Ja-suna, which looks like a 
kneeling camel taking on its load. Farther off this 
island has the form of a ruined castle. Near to it we saw 
the little Fusi-yama, a beautiful miniature of its big 
brother, Fusi, with its crown of eternal snow. Many of 
these islands had on their summits a single tree or bush ; 
others were crowned with many splendid trees. Around 
the edge of some of them might be seen fine poles placed 
perpendicularly, which at a distance looked like organs. 
To the right and left, nature oflered the most superb 
panorama which the imagination can picture to itself. 
Here a little bay with a small fishing village on the shore ; 
there beautiful terraces of cultivated land rising in an 
amphitheatre to the very tops of the hills and moun- 
tains. Scarcely had we passed one such lovely scene, 
when it was succeeded by another, the effect being quite 
kaleidoscopic. At last the light began to grow dim, the 
sun gave us his evening greeting on the radiant, fairy- 
like clouds, everything swam in fire and gold. Nature's 
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charming face made me forget all I had suffered in Japan, 
and in the excess of my joy I sang a song of heartfelt 
gratitude to God. As darkness set in we passed the Snwo- 
nada sea; by the beautiful island, Hima-sima, the torches 
of the fishermen were blazing, who sailed out on their 
nightly errand, casting their nets. I had asked Captain 
Dearborn not to let me sleep too long, so that I might 
not miss this marvellous scenery. Whilst it was yet dark 
a boy knocked at my door, saying, " Missi, Captain wante 
you come see land," I was soon on deck. We were not a 
stone's- throw from the beautiful entrance to the SimonoBaki 
Straits. Southward lay the city of the same name, close 
to the shore of the sweet bay. Aurora kissed with fiery 
lips the waking world : a dark green shadow lay on both 
sides of the straits; but the god of day soon clothed 
nature in her festive garb. We sailed through flie 
Straits which divide the island of Niphon from Kinmu, 
and then steered south-west to Nagasaki. During the 
course of the morning the Oregfonian ran throiigh 
a wide even piece of water; at midday she passed 
through a picturesque gap only half a nautical mile ^?nde, 
and two lovely islands lay to her right and left. This 
point was one of the most charming of the inland sea. 
Villages and temples lay in profusion on all sides. I was 
shown the princely residence of one of the daimios near 
the shore. The islands, covered with the richest green, 
have here a great similarity to those of the Eastern 
Archipelago. The sea here looks like a fresh-water 
river, narrowing and widening according to the form of 
the shores. The mountains and hills along it vary in 
height from 300 to 1500 feet. At times the sea looked 
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. in the distance as though shut in by the land, and then 

* had something of the appearance of the Ehine at the 
liorelei, where it is hemmed in by hills and mountains. 

• We were nearing Nagasaki, one of the most beautiful 
- harbours in the world. Fourteen miles on this side of 

Nagasaki we came upon a natural gate in the middle of the 
/ sea, called Arch-rock Door, Opposite the marvellous gate 
lies a little islet called East Eock. Another short mile 
brought us to the well known Pappenberg (Takaboko). 
Unfortunately, nightfall deprived us of the full enjoy- 
ment of this beautiful scene. Enough, however, could be 
seen to warrant the statement that this is a little Eden. 
It protects the entrance to Nagasaki harbour like a 
guardian angel. And yet, if history is to be credited, 
this Eden was in former times a Golgotha; the sea 
here once ran red with human blood. According to the 
accounts of the Jesuits, thousands of the heathens who 
had embraced the Catholic faith were hauled down from 
the island of Pappenberg into the deep, after having 
suffered the most horrible tortures. For days and nights 
the terrible groans of the dying were heard on hill 
and crag, and Pappenberg raises its head over the 
bones of the slain, like a martyr's crown. I frequently 
looked back with awe and reverence to the sadly beautiful 
8pot^ consecrated by the agony and death of so many 
martyrs. 

A few minutes later, and the town and harbour of 

Nagasaki lay before us. Three cannon-shots announced 

' the arrival of the mail steamer, Oregoniom, These two. 

days in the inland sea were a supreme enjoyment. After 

the month of gall and vinegar through which I had lived, 
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what was better calculated to restore me to myself in this 
strange distant land ? Whenever I sail in imagination 
through this marvellous sea, it comes back to me like a 
pearl among the memories of the past. At Nagasaki I mei 
with an unexpected pleasure. A lady who had, three 
months previously, come from America, hearing I waa 
among the Oregonian passengers, sent me an invitation 
to the house of her sister and brother-in-law. The proud 
and gallant Englishman to whom I was recommended 
knew the family and took me thither. The ladies re- 
ceived me with the greatest cordiality, and upon hearing 
of the atrocious treatment I had suffered at Yokohama^ 
did their best to comfort me. After dinner an excursion 
to a Buddhist temple was proposed. This I thankfully 
declined. I could do without Buddha and his grinning 
deities, but I could not afford to do without good men and 
women. I passed a very happy day in Nagasaki, and it wa$ 
ten o'clock in the evening when Mr. Adam and his wife took 
me on board the steamer. The harbour of Nagasaki looks 
from the middle as though completely surrounded by 
land, and consequently like a little lak^. It is between 
three and four miles long, and one mile broad, and is 
bordered by the town and the romantic shores and hilla. 
Nature and the hand of man have made this an exquisite 
place. The flags of the various Western nations float 
proudly from the ships and over the consulates. Early 
on the 25th we left Nagasaki harbour, and, with it, Japan. 
We passed Goto Island, and Palas Bock, ninety miiee 
eouth of Nagasaki. Here we encountered a fearful storm, 
and I participated in the general discomfort caused by 
sea-sickness. We were now again on the open Northern 
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Pacific, and crossed the Oorea Straits, which separate 
C9iina from Japan. 

. We soon came upon the ngly Yellow Sea, the month of 
which we crossed ; the dirty colonr of this sea again re- 
irolted my stomach. The storm abated at midday ; at five 
in the evening we passed Amherst Bock. This rock is 
twenty-two feet high and very dangerous ; it looks like a 
Chinese junk with two sails set. At seven o'clock we 
came to the mouth of the Yangtze-kiang, where the light 
ship is stationed. It was too dark to proceed farther, so 
we had to anchor. At six in the morning we weighed 
anchor and stood up the river for Shanghai.' At nine 
we anchored in the Shanghai river, which is called Hong- 
qua. It wasi my determination not to land in China 
until I could procure quarters with a respectable family. 
In. case I could not do this I had fully made up my mind 
to take the Oreffonicm back to Yokohama, and the cor- 
responding steamer thence to San Francisco. This, how- 
erer, was not to be ; I was destined not to touch again at 
Yokohama, but to see a better type of humanity and 
enjoy more beautiful sights. I had four letters of intro- 
duction to Shanghai, of which the good captain forwarded 
tliree by one of the ship's boys. The fourth letter, from 
Messrs. Macondray & Co., of San Francisco, which I 
delivered later, was of no use to me. Mercantile letters of 
introduction, when not specially addressed to a member 
of the firm, are usually of very little, if any, service. I soon 
learned that my best letters were those written from friend 
to friend. I brought a fine collection of letters of intro- 
duction from firms back with me to Germany. Soon after 
the return of the ship's boy, I was waited upon by three 
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ladies. The first who gave me her hand was Mrs* P.^ ' 
with whose relative I had passed a day in Nagasaki, who 
herself, three months previously, had been a passenger to ' 
Japan with me, and who greeted me most cordially. Sh« 
would have offered me her hospitality, bnt her hnsbaad 
was then engaged in building a new house. Another 
lady was Mrs. Nelson, wife of the American clergyman in 
Shanghai. She had heard of me from friends just arrived, 
as well as from Mrs. F., and at once offered me a home 
with her. She took me with her, and introduced me 
warmly to Pastor Nelson and a few friends. A divine atmos*- 
phere seemed to pervade my new home. Both Mr, and Mrs, 
Nelson were highly educated, and the children were ex- 
tremely well-bred. They had a beautiful baby named Emily, 
and a little girl, called Eosebud, three years old. What a 
change ! I had left a natural paradise and a human hell in 
Japan, and now felt as if transferred to heaven. Love, 
virtue, and religion had taken up their abode here, Mrs* 
Nelson projected walks and drives in the environs of the 
city, and every effort was made to procure me recreation 
and pleasure, I received many invitations from respectable 
families, and in a couple of weeks I again heard the music 
of my own country. Through Miss Fay, an American mis- 
sionary lady, I became acquainted with Mr. Goodwin, an 
English judge and his wife. In the German "Liedertafel'* 
Club certain plays were got up. Mrs. G, frequently in- 
vited me to dinner, and Mr. G., a good German scholaf, 
took me to the German theatre, where Meyerbeer's music 
and Schiller's poetry greatly delighted me. The Philhar- 
monic Society also gave some fine concerts in the Masonic 
Hall, at which I was present, Mrs. Nelson was as proud 
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as a mother when people noticed me and tried to please 
me, and as for my toilet, she looked after it much more 
eacefully than I did myself. I also received many kind- 
nesses from the Eev, Mr. Seyl and his wife. This gentle- 
man is at present chaplain to the English embassy in 
Tokohama. I frequently told Mrs. Nelson she was too 
good to me, that I should soon have to leave her and 
relapse into my former sadness. I announced my inten- 
ti(m of visiting the capital of the Celestial Empire, but 
was informed that it was too early, as the Peiho was not 
yet open to navigation. It thus came to pass that I 
spmt nearly two months in my temporary home. My 
pecuniary store was the only thing which troubled me 
here. Japan had not only been the bitterest portion of 
my journey, but was also the dearest place in which I had 
to stay, I had, with trivial exceptions, to pay very dearly 
for everything. Of the 335 dollars given to me by Mr. B. 
of Mendocino, only a few were left. One day I summoned 
np courage and opened this question to Mrs. Nelson. I 
told her candidly the whole of my history from childhood 
np to the time I came to her hospitable roof, and, to make 
thmgs plainer, placed the whole of my available funds in 
her hands.. There was still a part of the money with 
which I had left New York, and my never-to-be-forgotten 
gold treasure from San Francisco. I told her it was my 
intMition to write the history of my travels, and with the 
proceeds to succour the declining years of my mother's 
life. 

Mrs. N. was not one of those who see only the dark 
side of a picture. Learning the goodness with which I 
had been treated in America, -and the number of recom- 
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mendations which I had bronglit with me, she was < 
opinion that something might be done for me in Shanghftii;^ 
She communicated all I had said to her husband, who, e 
the same day, took me to Mr. G. Warden, of the AmerieBsd 
firm of Bussell & Co., to whom I handed my mereantil^'^ 
introduction. Mr. Warden received me very kindly. Wtf 
were invited to dine by his wife. Mr. W. asked me wha*I 
he could do for me, and, as I hesitated, Mr. Nelson toM' 
him that I desired a free passage on one of their steamers^' 
to Tien-tsin. To my joy he acquiesced and we took our' 
leave. I was doomed here to receive my first disappcont^ ' 
ment at the hands of an American. He informed me hf 
letter, the same evening, that the company could grant 
no free passages, and thus broke his word, as it rested '• 
with him to grant the favour or not. I replied politely,^. 
acknowledging the receipt of his communication. My: 
experience of mercantile letters of introduction to rich- 
firms in Yokohama and Shanghai was similar to this all « 
the way through. My disappointment did not, however; 
last very long, as one day Mr» N. came to me in » 
state of high glee, and told me that he had been offered » 
free passage for me to Tien-tsin and back. Upon my 
inquiries he informed me that I was now reaping iB 
Shanghai the good which I had sown in Yokohama. 
Yokohama ! I exclaimed, can any good come out of Yoko- 
hama ! He laughed, and told me the name of my unexpected 
friend, who was completely unknown to me. I asked 
whether it would be proper for me to go and thank him 
in person ; to which Mrs. N. answered that it would be 
eminently proper, and that the next day she would send me 
in her sedan. The next day I went, as prearranged, and 
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Plas ushered into the private office of the gentleman. He 
bame towards me a little confused. He was an elderly man 
Ij^d a German. A few weeks previously he had been in 
Xokoliama, where I was the topic of the day and the subject 
rf slander for my countrymen. He had stayed several days 
in the same hotel with me, and had watched me closely. 
He wished to make my acquaintance, for he sympathised 
with me, and knowing I should go to Shanghai, he thought 
he might be useful to me. This was the gentleman whom 
I had refused to see in Yokohama, whom I had met on 
the stairs, and who now was providing me with a free 
passage, the cost of which was a hundred taels. 

Mr. Y. showed me to a seat ; my experience in Yoko- 
hi^ma became the subject of conversation, and I could not 
restrain my tears. Every word he uttered showed his 
respect for me, and he expressed his joy at being able to 
serve me. He asked me what could be done for my home 
journey, and told me to speak candidly, as he had German 
friends who, upon his recommendation, would not fail to 
do what they could to further my purpose. He handed 
me the free passes to Tien-tsin and back. They were good 
for the steamer Sin Nanzing, recently arrived from 
England, belonging to a company whose general agent he 
was. It would, however, be ten days before her return 
from her northern trip. My good luck was the subject of 
a pleasant chat with Mrs. Nelson. Mr. Y. interested him- 
self for me with other rich German merchants, one of 
whom, Mr. T., promised me that upon my return from the 
north he would provide for my further journey. Mr. Y., 
who was called away to Japan on business connected with 
the building of the new railway, sent me, through Pastor 
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Nelson, before starting, a generous contribntion for m|| 
expenses. I had now been two months with Mrs. Nelson, 
and she loved and cared for me as if I had been her owi^ 
daughter. During this time I had visited the Chine8% 
quarter of the city, and the following is a summary of mi 
observations. 

Whoever has seen one Chinese city has seen them al^ 
In one respect they are all alike, and that is in th% 
matter of dirt. Chinese are far behind Japanese cities i«| 
the matter of cleanliness, and the latter stand, in th^ 
same respect, far lower than the cities of the Wesb 
Europeans can therefore hardly form an idea of thft 
incredible filthiness of Chinese towns. As I shall hav^ 
to deal with this subject in detail when we come ^ 
Pekin, I will dismiss it for the present, merely observinfr 
that what is true of one in this respect, is equally tru^ 
of all the cities of China. I was carried into the Chinewi 
quarter of Shanghai in a comfortable sedan-chair, by 
powerful, brown-skinned coolies, accompanied by a Chiaew 
ecclesiastic, a friend of Mr. Nelson. I was indifferently, 
compensated by this promenade for all the ugly sights and 
horrid smells which I encountered. This hideously dirtf 
city presents no beauty or attraction of any descriptioDi 
and both eyes and nose are disgusted before they hard 
exhausted the dismal categories of sights and smells. It 
would be a severe punishment for European criminals to 
be condemned to live in such narrow, dirty, stinking alleys. 
The Chinese wade, push, and plod through the mire and 
stench as though they were walking among roses. The 
greatest curiosity of a Chinese city, without a doubt, ifl 
its dirt, this perfect, unapproachably practical picture of 
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he acme of human filth. I never saw it equalled, much 
ess surpassed, in any city that I have ever visited. The 
fcreets, many of which are not wider than a sedan-chait, 
ire damp and muddy, for neither sun nor moon ever 
lenetrates them. The puddles, which stand all the year 
!onnd at the sides, and often in the middle, of the streets, 
ire covered with green filth, and smell atrociously. The 
mrrow dwellings, rooms, and stores are never ventilated, 
md if they were, the multitude of crossing and conflict- 
iftg smells would bring one another to a standstill, 
the temples are not less filthy than other places. 
[ visited the city temple and that of Confucius, and 
Bvery where I was eager to escape from the villainous 
Rtmosphere. I also went over a Chinese blind-asylum 
and hospital, and, from a Chinese point of view, the 
patients are well cared for, but the dirt, sujffering, and 
stench were utterly indescribable. The idea of airing a 
lick-room is unknown to them, and they abhor air and 
water in about the same degree as Europeans like them. 
It is only when we come into a Chinese city that the full 
import of the words " dirt " and " stench " is understood. 
The Chinese quarter of Shanghai saw me no more. I felt, 
even after the most copious ablutions, as though I were 
never going to get clean again, and my clothes, and even 
gloves had to be aired for several days. I made an 
excursion to Si-ka-wai, three miles from Shanghai, where 
the Jesuit fathers are established. They have a large 
monastery, with a school and seminary, and bring up 
many of the Chinese youth in the Eoman Catholic religion. 
Near it is a convent of the Sisters of Mercy, the members 
of which come from France and Alsace. If any one 
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doubts the moral courage, self-abnegation, and patiei 
of Christian women, let him pay a visit to these 
good sisters. Unfortunately the custom prevails in 
even to the present day, for parents to expose or 
their female children. Previous to my travels in Chifli 
these things seemed to me both incredible and impossibly 
I can now testify, from personal experience, to thf 
accuracy of those accounts. Just in the vicinity of tk^ 
sisters' convent is a baby-tower, into which, former^ 
and, indeed, until within a very recent period, femai^ 
children were thrown, some dead, some alive. Since tip 
establishment of the convent, this tower is no longer po^ 
to this horrible use. Many women leave their new-bom 
children by night in front of the convent door, but manj 
other heartless mothers simply piit them down in tbe 
mud of the streets. The nuns took me into a large room, 
around which were little cradles, the occupants beittg 
female heathen children. I went from one little bed to 
the other, and saw a great deal of misery likely to end m 
death. Many of these poor little waifs are, when foun^l, 
badly injured or frozen, few in a healthy condition. A 
history attached to each one of them. One had been 
found stuffed into a basket ; another lay one morning half 
frozen before the convent door ; a third was found buried 
in the deep mud. I saw one child, found in the mud, 
which had to receive seven washings before it was cleaa, ! 
the mud having formed a hard cake on its skin. I passed 
by another bed just as a little innocent breathed its last. < 
It had been found nearly frozen, and had been hovering 
for days between life and death. Many of these children 
found half-frozen become idiots ; several of them made 
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horrible grimaces that I involuntarily shuddered. 

e practice prevalent in China of destroying or exposing 

le female offspring filled me with profound sadness. I 

nently heard in China that mothers hate their female 

idren quite as much as the men do, but I have gleaned 

io idea of the ground of this unreasoning and unnatural 

Itiktred, and yet it must be founded on something. Beasts 

W prey treat their offspring better. It occurred to me to 

m^ whether, after all, there was so great a difference 

]%etween the heathen and the Christian in these matters. 

^ese heathen mothers put their children to death upon 

founds which to their benighted notions seem sufficient, 

tod the outcry against them on the part of Christendom 

is loud and righteous. But are we free from blame, we 

people of the civilised world, who point with scorn and 

pity to the heathen, and in the exuberance of our national 

vanity, or in the pride of our modern statesmanship, send 

hundreds of thousands of our bread-winners to a violent 

death against their will ? Before we blame the ignorant 

heathen we should endeavour to rectify our own ideas 

a Httle* I am aware that moralising in a book of travel 

is not especially palatable to the reader, but to chronicle 

Buch contrasting reflections may now and then be admitted. 

The nuns of the above-mentioned convent lead a life of 

great poverty, and no one can fairly appreciate the 

services rendered by them to humanity except those 

who have seen them at work. I had already a high 

regard for these Sisters of Mercy, as being to my mind 

the only order which represented pure philanthropy ; but 

my admiration of them was immeasurably increased by 

the work which I saw them doing among the heathen. 



I 
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Before taking the reader to Northern China, I woui 
say a word or two about the European eommmiity 
Shanghai. From the year 1842, when the English fieel 
opened this port, Shanghai has gradually risen to be 
of the most important commercial places on the ^obi 
And although it is no longer in its golden days, still J 
may be called one of the model colonies of the East. Jm 
this little colony of about 3000 Europeans, Westen 
civilisation is cultivated, and hand-in-hand with matecal 
interests march Western art and science. Considering 
the small number of Europeans, which has never reached 
4000, and which now does not amount to more than 2,73^ 
it is really astonishing how rapidly and in how stately 
form the little European quarter has sprung up. Shangliai 
possesses several beautiful European churches and 
number of palatial residences. 

Places that a quarter of a century ago were marsh aad 
bog, are now a splendid ornament to the river Woag- 
stoo, on whose left bank the Europeans live. Shanghai 
is on the thirty-first parallel of latitude, the same as ihst 
of Alexandria in Egypt, and yet it is much hotter than 
Alexandria in summer. I was astonished to find thai 
more allowance was not made for the climate in tlie 
construction of the houses. The Chinese method oi 
building was too closely followed. The European part of 
Shanghai has too many narrow streets, and in oppressite 
heat there is, of isourse, uo ventilation possible, and the 
air is very prejudicial. 

In Shanghai the first European settlers did not forget 
to care for the preservation of their own culture, and 
much more was done by them than has ever been done id 
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Irretched Yokohama. In 1850 there was already a cir- 
iBnlating library in Shanghai, which to-day has 8000 
boliLines. In 1866 and 1867 two theatres were built, 
fine English, the other German, the music of which 
ia cMefly given by amateurs. The Freemasons* Hall is 
ihe finest building in the city. There is a large hospital 
iiere for sick seamen, attended by European physicians 
jftnd the Sisters of Mercy. The English, French, and 
{Americans have their own churches. Unfortunately, in 
4his matter, the Germans are behind. 
I I have pleasure in stating that, wherever I went, the 
Englishman's first care seemed to be to provide himself 
'with a place of worship. Social relations in Shanghai 
are very agreeable, and in many respects very praise- 
■ worthy. Generosity is a universal virtue of the Europeans 
here, and there is consequently neither great want nor 
misery among them. Churches, hospitals, schools, and 
places of amusement are the work of voluntary subscrip- 
tion. During my stay I had an opportunity of seeing 
the generosity with which help was immediately forth- 
coming after a great fire. This philanthropic frame of 
mind was endemic among the merchants. There reigns, 
too, among the various nationalities an elasticity and 
order which leaves to each nationality an amount of 
freedom such as is rarely found among small bodies of 
Europeans living together. 

The ladies are, however, the chief charm of Shanghai. 
Afi is always the case, the presence of cultivated ladies 
has a humanising and genial effect. 

On the 26th of April, Pastor N. accompanied me to the 
steamer Sin Nanzing, which weighed anchor at dawn. 
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Two days and a half brought us to the harbour rf 
Chee-foo, one of the most beautiful and convenient natual 
harbours of the East. The horrid Yellow Sea was yetj 
wild, and I underwent the consequences. I came to tlie 
conclusion that no sea, whether blue, green, or yellev, 
would respect my susceptibilities ; G-od only knows what 
I have suffered from sea-sickness in my journeys. We 
stayed but a few hours in the harbour of Chee-foo. There 
is a little European colony here, and the consular flags 
were fluttering in the breeze. The shore was adomd 
with dazzling white sand, such as Neptune seldom sees. 
The water was so clear, that every rock and pebble couH 
be seen. We were surrounded by beautiful hills, and in 
the middle of the peninsula rose the Chee-foo peak, 250 
feet high. The sky was blue, the anchor fast, my 
stomach was propitiated, and I made an excellent brest 
fast. The agent of the steamer's company took me 
ashore and introduced me to a German family, who 
offered me their hospitality on my return from the north. 
At midday we left the beautiful coast and entered the 
Gulf of Pe-chi-li. This is a branch of the head of the 
Yellow Sea which divides the north and south into two 
forks. The Chinese call the former the Gulf of Siaa- 
tung, and the latter the Europeans have named the 
Chili. At the head of the Pe-chi-li is the mouth of 
the Peiho, with Pekin, the capital of the empire, on its 
neck, and Tien-tsin (Heavenly Ferry) in its lap. Near 
the mouth of the Peiho the sea is very shallow and the 
land very flat. At some distance was seen the celebrated 
Taku fort, taken and occupied by the Anglo-French army 
in the Chinese war of 1861. We had not depth of water 
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i sufficient to steam up the Peiho, so we must needs wait. 
\i The first flood was too low, and the Sin Nanzing had to 
I . wait the next tide. We finally stood up the river. The 
|,' Peiho flows in a zigzag, and only experienced captains 
i €an take their vessels up. A little more enterprise on 
; 7 the part of the Chinese would do away with the greatest 
I - obstacles. This river is an exceedingly dirty one ; its 
, rWater looks like fluid mud. Every now and again one 
-Bees on its banks wretched-looking mud villages, the 
houses of which are mostly without windows. They are 
in keeping with the river. The whole scene is one of 
blank desolation, one wide, cheerless level. The river 
again failed us, and, even in sight of the Heavenly Ferry 
(Tien-tsin), we had to wait from ten in the morning until 
five in the evening before we could move. On our way 
up we came into collision with a junk, which got a little 
battered, for which attention on our part the proprietor 
olaimed enormous damages* It is needless to say he did 
not get them. At seven o'clock we were at the landing- 
place. Captain D. sent on my letters of introduction. 
The same evening the Eev* Mr. Hodge, of the London 
Mission, with his wife and a German friend, came on 
board. He invited me to his house, whither I at once 
went. My new friends seemed both astonished and 
pleased to find that I was not an old lady in spectacles. 
I had intended to stay only two days here, but stayed 
instead two whole weeks. On the second day of my visit, 
the Eev. Mr. Hodge took me to see the Chinese city. 
33iis Heavenly Ferry is a dismal, dreary hole, quite 
unworthy of any description. Although the greatest 
mart in the north of China, except the bustle on the 
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quays, Tien-tsin has nothing to show for its prominence^ 
This city lies at the junction of the Grand Canal with the 
Peiho, in latitude 39° 10' N., and is, next to Pekin, th^ 
largest city in China. It counts 400,000 inhabitant^ 
To the various smells which assail the stranger in al 
Chinese cities, Tien-tsin adds the extra odoriferous trea 
of her soap-boilers. What this soap may be made of 
know not, but the smell of the factories is at once uniqni 
and overpowering. It acted on me with the promptneai 
of a strong emetic. Europe can produce nothing like ii 
Some say that the smell arises from the ditches of tb 
city. If it be so, how many thousand years must thl 
odour and filth have been fermenting there ? Nature 
probably so stingy here only on account of the air. 

The only ornament in the neighbourhood of Tien 
is the salt hills, which cover the right bank of the 
Peiho and are protected from wind and weather by thick 
straw mats. Salt is an imperial monopoly, and the ealt- 
magazines of Tien-tsin are the largest in the empire, b 
order to complete the attractions of this concentrated 
compendium of all unearthly smells, there is occasionally 
added a mud rain, which usually follows a heavy sand- 
storm. This event is very frequent in the spring. In 
the hot months of the year the various stenchfifi, 
headed by the master stench of all, proceeding from the 
soap factories, are unbearable. The result is a great 
mortality, and the prevalence of cholera and small-pox. 
It is consequently a piece of civility here to ask whether 
a child, woman, or friend has had the small-pox. Vaccina- 
tion has been gradually introduced by foreign and native 
physicians, but as yet but little headway has been made 
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ttgainst the outbreaks of the latler dreaded disease. The 
Bev. Mr. Hodge and a Chinese interpreter took me to 
the Temple of Terrors (Cheng-Hwang-Fee) in the north- 
-western part of the Chinese city. It is the only temple 
of its kind which I saw in China ; and, as it is well worth 
describing, I will briefly attempt to give the reader an 
idea of it. 

A great figure, called Cheng-Hwang-Fee, is the 
highest divinity of this temple, and rules, as lord and 
master, the whole city. Under his commands stand ten 
subordinate gods. Another large figure, Tan-Kwan, is 
the president, or chief judge of the tribunal. On either 
side of Tan-Kwan stand two serving gods, who carry 
out the orders of Tan-Kwan. The greatest curiosity of 
the Temple of Terrors are the places of torture and 
punishments, which Buddha instructs his followers to 
believe in. In the first division, or I may say compart- 
ment, I saw the figures of various men, women, youths, 
and old men, who were being cut in two with saws. This 
is the great punishment of all who in this life have 
slandered, severed, or tried to sever friends from one 
another. In the second division were images of criminals, 
who, with horrid blackened faces, were striding over 
mountains and hills of upturned swords, because forgetting 
their duty in this world, they lived only for the senses. 
Another representation displays the condemned struggling 
with poisonous reptiles, in rivers of stinking water, and 
incessantly tortured and pursued by them. This is the 
torture of condemned women. Another division showed 
ferocious devils pulling out the tongues of liars, and 
putting out the eyes of lustful men with fire. Disobedient 
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children are represented as in a burning furnace, crying 
bitterly, and begging for pardon and redemption. Thosa 
who have squandered the gifts of God and necessaries ci 
life, such as flour, rice, tea, &c. &c., are being ground to 
powder in a mill. Others, who have cheated in weight 
and measure, have their arms and legs intertwined, and 
are being dragged by furious devils. Servants and work- 
men who have made away with the property of their 
employers are suffering the punishment of theft in a 
caldron of boiling oil, under which devils are constantly 
stirring the fire. Others, who have used their bodies for 
sinful purposes, are having their entrails torn out. 
These are then examined by subordinate divinities of 
the chief judge. Afterwards the condemned are handed 
the cup of the afflicting drink, which enables them to forget 
the whole of this life and all their sins. This drink the 
gods hand to the condemned spirit shortly before their 
transmigration. Soon after, according to the conditions 
of the punishment awarded to their sinful life, their 
spirits transmigrate into four-footed animals, reptiles, or 
birds. My companions showed me two bridges, one 
golden, the other silver, which virtuous men cross over in 
the process of their transmigration* From the top of the 
bridge they co*ntemplate the pains and tortures of the 
condemned spirits which are being tortured underneath, 
in rivers of disgusting water, by all kinds of poisonous 
animals. In another compartment I was shown an 
enormous mortar, in which devils are pounding the poor 
damned to atoms. In the middle of the Temple of 
Terrors is a high tower. One of the Buddhist priests 
told me with most significant gestures that three days 
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after death every departed soul had to clamber up 
this tower. From the top the departed sees at a great 
distance his relatives, who, weeping and wailing, look np 
at him, and it is only on the top of the tower that he 
realises the fact of his own death. At the feet of a chief- 
divinity judge I saw the figure of a beautiful cow, laying 
a complaint against two men (probably butchers), who 
had killed her on earth. The beautiful cow, with the 
earnest look of a plaintiff, pleased me better than all the 
devils of the Temple of Terrors. I was told by the 
Buddhist priest that all useful and innocuous animals 
killed by men in this world appear against them as their 
accusers in the next. The above account is given exactly 
as I heard it. 

The Chinese are opposed to killing animals, inasmuch 
as they believe that the souls of the dead have taken up 
their abode in them. On the other hand, they do not 
ecruple to kill their newly-born female children, little 
caring what becomes of their souls. 

Some of the god-judges bore tablets in their hands, 
with such inscriptions as, " Here deceit is impossible,*' 
" Here virtue receives virtue's reward, vice the reward of 
vice." " Here the deeds of thy life have long been known ; 
at last thou thyself art here." Above each judgment and 
torture division of the temple there is a prison, out of 
which grim devils of every kind are thrusting the con- 
demned before the tribunal. I was also shown the 
imposing figures of finely caparisoned asses used in the 
service of the gods and the carrying out of the orders of 
the chief divinities. The grooms who saddle them are 
hideous fiends. All the figures of the Temple of Terrors 
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were well kept, except that the dust stood on them an 
inch thick. The priests, jnst as everywhere else in China, 
went about with ragged clothes and dirty faces and hands. 
I had a letter of introduction to the Bev. Father Chevrier, 
a French Lazarist missionary. The good old gentleman 
once fought by La&yette's side for the freedom of 
America, and was now, after the lapse of many years, one 
of the bravest soldiers on the heathen battle-field of 
China. Through him I became acquainted with the 
Sisters of Mercy of the hospital in Tien-tsin, with those 
noble Frenchwomen, who, together with Father Cheyrier, 
were a few weeks afterwards brutally murdered by the ' 
heathen populace of Tien-tsin. The convent-hospitat 
conducted by these sisters was in a narrow street in the 
interior of the Chinese city. An almost intolerable atmos* 
phere surrounded the building. The street was so narrow ' 
that a little cart three feet wide could barely do more than 
pass it. In this street were not only the most revolting 
beggars, sick, and lepers of every kind, but the ordure of 
man and beast, which is left to lie about permanently. 
Every species of misery and horror was congregated around ' 
this convent. This picture of human misery and human • 
vice was more than revolting. Father Chevrier took me ^ 
inside the hospital, and the head sister, Elizabeth, received I 
me cordially, and showed me all the rooms of the building. 
The inmates of the sick-wards were much the same 
repulsive specimens of humanity as those in the street. 
There were the sick, the dying, and the dead, covered all 
over with sores. This picture was utterly horrible, and 
yet with what love, with what a smiling countenance, did 
these tender ladies nurse these repulsive creatures, these 
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dregs of itunan misery and vice. Whilst I was in the 
convent, some of the sisters came back from their work. 
They looked quite lively and happy, in spite of the service 
in which they had been engaged. It is only when looking 
I upon such heroism that one gets to realise the stupendous 
grandeur of the highest form of Christian charity. It is 
by such deeds that the G-od of vengeance is propitiated ; 
i such women are indeed the light of the world. 

When I sat down in the parlour, one of the nuns, a 

Bordelaise, asked me if I knew her country. Upon my 

. telling her I did, she wept. She had been ten years in 

' China, and was still suffering from nostalgia. "I shall 

. never see my home again, nor father, nor mother! I 

knew this," said the beautiful, dear sister, " when I left 

France, but I did not know what a struggle it would be to 

m^." She never saw her parents again. A few weeks 

f afterwards she received the martyr's crown. We went 

, into the chapel, where the sweet tones of a little har- 

^ monium were soon heard. We knelt before the altar of 

1 the " Mater Dolorosa," and a beautiful hymn in honour 

. of Mary resounded through the sacred place. Before 

I leaving, I promised Mother Elizabeth to call on my 

return. Mr. Hodge had come to take me back. The 

good ladies accompanied me to the door of the convent. 

I never saw them again. On my return I prayed and 

wept at the grave of these poor sisters ; they had been, 

as previously stated, murdered by the heathen mob. 

Father Chevrier got me a reliable servant for my 
journey to Pekin. He was a converted Chinaman, spoke 
French, and was to act as my interpreter. There are 
three ways of going to Pekin, by water, by cart, or on 
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horseback. The land journey takes from two to thiftp 
days, the journey by water from four to five. Much to 
the discomfort of my poor body, I chose the shorter waj^ 
and am in a position to sympathise with all who undergo 
the same experiences. My good friends Mr. and Mrs. Bi 
did everything in their power to make my journey a$ 
comfortable;, as possible. My vehicle was a low built, 
wretched cart. When it came to the door, I saw with 
dismay the locomotive I had chosen. It was on two 
wheels, without springs, and, to be brief, looked like a 
dog-kennel. It was covered all over, with the exception 
of a round hole in the front. My trunks were fastened 
on behind, and after my bedding had been stowed away, 
the next question was to instal myself. I had to creep 
into it. My friends gave me a hasty lesson as to the 
method of getting the most comfort out of my conveyance; 
a bad presage! This primitive chariot was barely in 
motion before I got a bump on the head. The scarcity of 
room brought the tails of the mules upon my feet. My 
view was confined to the shoulders and backs of the driver 
and my servant. The aroma coming from my two pro- 
tectors was thoroughly Chinese ; Europeans have no great 
liking for it, especially those unaccustomed to it. A 
series of phenomenal joltings placed me at last in a 
kind of hollow among my bed, furniture, and wraps. 
My head was thus spared a little; but I could not 
forgive the Celestial carriage-builders! I had also the 
advantage of witnessing one of those terrible sand-storms 
such as are frequently met with on the confines of the 
Mongolian desert. At two o'clock in the afternoon it 
became gradually dark ; the wind blew furiously, and was 
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charged with sand, which penetrated into my boxes. 
There is a kind of progressive horror in the manner in 
"which nose, eyes, ears, mouth, clothes, and everything else 
lare penetrated by this formidable enemy. There was no 
help for it but patience. I was thoroughly sanded all 
over, even my pockets were filled with it. Finally the 
storm subsided, and then the question was how to free 
myself from it. My two mentors were in such a condition 
that, in spite of my discomfort, I broke out into a hearty 
laugh. The great trouble was my head; but by per- 
sistent washing of it in a horse-trough upon which we 
came, the enemy was finally dislodged. My whole body 
was so stiff, from the cramped position in which I had 
been lying, that I thought it advisable to tafee a walk, 
and engaged myself for two hours in the deep sand. The 
country was flat, the air oppressive, and hardly a green 
tree was to be seen. The road looked as though it owed 
its existence and maintenance solely to the action of time, 
80 the reader can imagine what it was like. The people 
we met were ngly, curious-looking Chinese men and 
women, partly on foot, partly in carts. What a neigh- 
bourhood, and I alone ! I wished in vain for the appear- 
ance of a European. Civilisation had been left behind. 
I felt very sad as we plodded along, and could not help 
asking myself whether this road could possibly lead to 
the Chinese capital. Not a hill nor a valley, a roaring 
, torrent or a babbling brook! I endeavoured to master 
\ my feelings and banish my home-sickness, but reached 
the village of Yang-tsun without having done so. 

My cart passed through a tumble-down gate into a 
large cattle-yard; there I saw several equipages equally 
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elegant with my own. I desired to be shown to a room^ 
and was taken to what in Europe would pass for a ba^ 
stable. The floor of the room was of stone such as on^ 
sees in the oldest streets in Augsburg, which are reporte^ 
to have been built by the Eomans shortly after tte 
birth of Christ. Their uniformity and monotony we4 
occasionally relieved by considerable holes and depres- 
sions. Upon a clumsy table stood a sickly-looking ou 
lamp ; this and a high, uncomfortable chair formed tke 
whole furniture of the apartment. I looked around some- 
what confused ; a black wall grinned at me, and another 
wall, some feet above the ground, with a straw mat upoii 
it, seemed intended for a bed. Eather inviting for mx 
worn-out frame ! John informed me that this wall, or, ii 
you choose, bed, served also as a fireplace. The wall ia 
hollow, with a fireplace in front, so that in winter the 
sleeper reposes on a warm, and sometimes on a hot beJ; 
I knew well that the Chinese went bare-headed and bare- 
necked in the hottest sun, but believed the hot bed storj 
to be a pure fable. I shall have something to say upon 
this later on ; the fact, however, is incontestable. Foreign 
travel ends by disposing us to accept our fate. I tried to 
be resigned, and asked for water to wash with ; this wai 
brought in a large bucket, and was steaming hot. Jolm 
Chinaman does not like imperilling the choice brown tint 
of his skin by superfluous ablutions ; towels are theriefow 
unknown. My pocket-handkerchief had to do duty for 
one. I reflected whether I should pass the night here or 
move on. Comparison of this sumptuous apartment witi 
my cart led to a decision in favour of the latter, so I at 
once moved on. I again got into my cage; the night 
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was beautiful, and I enjoyed some hours' sweet sleep. At 
ihe peep of dawn I got down and walked, not without a 
very strong reminder of the hardness of my couch. John 
followed me, telling his beads, which, as a good Catholic, 
*Jie must haye done a hundred times between Tien-tsin 
and Pekin. The sun at last drove me under my shelter. 
We passed through mud villages, great and small, quite 
ftg wretched as those along the Peiho. In the narrow 
street of one village I saw a tolerably lively market, but 
everything in it looked very uninviting. The vendors 
squatted in the hot sand, through which horses, mules, 
land asses stamped, raising clouds of dust. From this 
'there was no attempt made to protect the eatables. 
They were bought, sold, and eaten with the most supreme 
indifference to the sturdy coating of dust which had settled 
on them. I may say, en passant, that I saw neither butter, 
milk, nor cheese in any Chinese market. These are only 
to be found among the Europeans, who not unfrequently 
import their own cows. The most usual milk in China is 
that got from the buffalo. We rested from midday until 
five in the afternoon. John then declared that the beasts 
were too tired for further immediate exertion. My forced 
quarters here were even worse than had been offered me 
the previous evening. The kang, or wall, on which my 
bed was placed, took up nearly the whole available room ; 
the few remaining feet were unevenly paved, rough and 
dirty. The want of a window had to be supplied by the 
door, which was kept open. The yard itself was pic- 
turesque in the sweet confusion of animals that were at 
free quarters in it. The horses and asses kept up a 
concert late into the night. I took my tea standing, for 

T 2 
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the all-sufficient reason that there was no chair in iiie 

establishment. My bedding was merely what was barely 

necessary. I received a visit later from a pig with, hef 

litter of young ones. Upon my asking John to put th^A 

out, he quietly remarked, " They are not miBchieyonlJ' 

they won't hurt; we like them very much." This loM 

said in very good French. I should do my host at 

injustice if I did not say that I was better provided ixa 

than the beasts, for my mules had to put up -with 4 

standing-place outside my door, upon which they practised 

a tattoo with their heels during the night, much to njiy 

discomfort. I now appreciated the jokes of my friend 

about the night part of my journey. The linguistic 

efforts of my dragoman procured me some hot water for 

tea and some boiled eggs. Theses served up in the shell, ace 

probably the only clean food to be found in a Chineai 

house. Chinese hens are just as pretty as our own^ and 

chanticleer is equally melodious in the Celestial Empire 

as at home. My first night on a kang was more endure 

able than I had expected. I arose about the same time 

as my mules, and, with the assurance on the driver's pari 

that the capital would be reached in seven hours, I crept inie 

my cage. My only nourishment was a little tea. Pat 

the time I preferred hunger to Chinese bread, after seeii^ 

the way in which the dough was kneaded. The wate( 

was bad and unwholesome. I regretted having considered 

many things superfluous in packing my provisions. John 

informed me that he had broken a bottle of my Bordeaux. 

I was inclined afterwards to think that he might havft 

acquired with the Fathers a taste for French wine, as 

well as for the language, since, on a second occasi<»i, 
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mhen pointing out to me good spring water, he told me 
tii&t he had had malheur with the wine. The neighbour- 
hood in which I passed the night is inhabited by Moham- 
jaedans, on an average a tall and strong race of men. 
Jhey arose like giants from the dust in which they had 
iain. Their lank forms, covered with rags, were offensive 
to the eye. One woman with a child at her breast 
excited my compassion. She was quite worn away with 
kunger, and looked, in her half-uncovered state, like a 
iikeleton. The child had rubbed the skin off its face ; the 
I «jyesj covered with sand, were hardly perceptible, and both 
[iaother and child were the picture of misery and despair. 
I gave her an alms, which she received with a piteous, 
imintelligible wail, and fell back into the sand. We 
were quickly nearing Pekin ; already we could discern the 
most prominent buildings of this once splendid but now 
decayed capital. 

Especially imposing to the eye of the stranger are the 
rtately gate-buildings in conjunction with the colossal 
eity walls, as well as the temples' pagodas towering high 
in their peculiar beauty. Pekin and its splendours give 
evidence of a rich and glorious past; now they look 
ieautiful only from a distance* It was with a feeling of 
jrhat the French call desillusion that later I surveyed the 
buildings of former rulers, all executed with the most 
hvisk magnificence. The rich sheen of gold and silver 
ornaments is dimmed with thick dust ; the costly damask 
hangings are being eaten away by dirt. No emperor of 
China does his predecessor the honour to keep up the 
'ornaments of the capital which he may have either 
Greeted or beautified. 
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We now came to the first gate. The road was ever 
worse, the view ever more dismal. Dirty streets, houses 
either quite or half ruined, and the men were running 
about ragged and in a condition of body for which 
" dirty " would be an extravagant euphemism. Beggaxs 
with nothing on them but a tattered disgusting straw- 
mat, exhibited every hideous variety of disorder. Some 
of them put out their hands, covered with dirt and ordure, 
for an alms. They wrung a cry of terror from me, and I 
covered my face with both my hands. Everywhere the mo&t 
repulsive horrors — everywhere the same plague-stench! 
And this the entrance to the capital of China, the residence 
of an emperor who calls himself a Son of Heaven ! Would 
that he knew the condition of his capital. This was the 
first impression of Pekin and my first greeting from her. 
A little farther on, small droves of pigs were rushing in 
every direction through mud and ordure. Chinese women, 
with their exquisitely dainty feet, in gaudy attire, with 
red painted ' cheeks, rode along en cavalier on donkeys ; 
others tripped along the streets as though they were 
walking on needles. Foolish, painful custom, that of 
the little feet making of the Chinese women. Near a 
restaurant sat a barber, shaving and hair-dressing; in 
another place cooking and eating were going on, beards 
and faces being cleaned, hair parted, pigtails plaited. 
Children^ stood by, whose noses were independent of a 
pocket-handkerchief; others were wallowing in the filth ! 

We now turned into the second gate. A long wedding 
procession passed me. Chinese, in dirty smock-frocts, 
were carrying costly, gaudy presents. Splendidly em- 
broidered flags waved in the breeze; something, too. 
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sounded wliich was intended to represent music ! It was 
a choice, assemblage of tlie worst discords, which set my 
.teeth on edge. The whole of the processionists stared at 
me ; a European lady is a rare sight to them. On my 
left passed a long caravan of camels, partly laden with 
Celestials, partly with other baggage. A camel is at 
no time a great beauty, especially in summer, when it 
sheds its coat ; but in the streets of the Chinese capital 
I a. look at a camel is an agreeable change. We finally 
.reached the dwelling of Mr. Dudgeon, to whom I was 
.recommended and who was expecting me. I was an- 
nounced, and met with the kindliest reception. What a joy 
. to see Europeans once more ! Mrs. Dudgeon offered me 
her hospitality with the greatest cordiality, and during 
the two months of my stay in the capital, did everything 
possible to make my sojourn pleasant. 

And now, when at so immense a distance from the 

banks of the beautiful Ehine, and finally arrived in 

the capital of China, I cast a look of horror back on my 

wretched journey from Tien-tsin to the capital. The 

, above description may serve to give the European reader 

a fair notion of the vast gulf between the Orientals and 

Westerns in culture, progress, and invention. It is true 

that at the fime of my visit to Japan a railway had been 

begun, which is now completed; the Japanese have, 

. however, to thank European energy for this commence- 

■ ment of progress. But yet it must be said, to the praise 

of the Japanese, that they are extremely anxious to benefit 

as quickly as possible by the inventions and progress of 

the West. How long this proclivity of the Japanese 

to benefit by the results of Western science and invention 
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will last, is a questionable point. It may be stated 
incidentally that the Emperor of China has lately refused 
the magnificent offer of some European capitalists to 
build him a specimen railway and equip it free of expense. 
The Chinese want to remain what and as they are. They 
have contented themselyes up to the present day with 
the discoveries of bygone ages, and obstinately refuse 
either to recognise or adopt the inventions of modern 
times, with, perhaps, the sole exception of modern war 
appliances. Possibly when they have been fairly able 
to understand the value of modern inventions their attach-r 
ment to them will be as firm as their present repugnance 
is stubborn. Even the splendid steamers which plough . 
the Eastern seas are European work ; they cannot^ 
however, ascend the Peiho above Tien-tsin. Let me say . 
parenthetically that, compared with my eighty miles 
journey from Tien-tsin (which was indeed a journey in the 
fullest sense of the word), a trip from New York to San 
Francisco, without stoppages even, may be called a real 
voyage d'offrement. It is to be hoped that one day such 
distances in China will not present the formidable diffi-^ • 
culties which they now offer, and that when the Celestials 
have laid aside some of their terrible exclusiveness, we 
may even see " Silver Palace Sleeping Cars " running ^ 
lightly to and fro. 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

What a ruin ! what a labyrinth of horrors, of ordure and 
filth ! Pekin, the capital of the greatest empire in the 
World, counting over three hundred millions of souls — Pekin, 
the residence of the Son of Heaven, who is throned high 
above all other worldly monarchs — this city, renowned for so 
many centuries, is to-day nothing but a ruin, a chaos of 
wild disorder and of the most repulsive filthiness ! 
. Possibly the reason why in the many accounts of this 
onoG flourishing city so little is said of its rapid and ever 
increasing decay, is the disinclination of writers to treat 
on so disagreeable a subject. 

I will endeavour, notwithstanding, to explain this decay, 
80 that my readers may have something like a proper 
notion of the metropolis of the Celestial empire. 

When I was at school learning geography, Pekin played 
a great part in my imagination. When it was mentioned, 
the extra statement was made with strong emphasis, " it 
is the largest city in the world." This alone raised one's 
idea of its splendour and magnificence. 

The young mind connects a village with the idea of 
houses and cottages, '^a city" supposes palaces and 
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towers. As a little school -girl my mind pictured Peki» 
to me as the rie plus ultra of grace, beauty, and riches; 
beautiful fairies floated through the air; princes and 
princesses, blazing with gold and diamonds, walked in its 
streets ; indeed, it seemed not impossible to me that soiod 
day one of these lovely creatures might make me & 
princess there, and then I should be delighting in all the 
treasures of the East. My childhood's imagination was 
destined to receive a rude shock. It was not in such 
gorgeous state that I entered the capital, but on a 
miserable cart, and covered with dust: and, ye gods 
and fairies ! save what is still to be saved of the fast 
disappearing traces of art and beauty in the once lordly 
capital of the Celestial monarchs! What a slur upon 
their " long-ago deified rulers " to see this creaticm of 
their power, their earthly paradise, so fearfully desecrated! 

It is not my purpose to enter into an elaborate archso- 
logical or statistical statement with regard to Pdds. 
The purpose and scope of this book will not allow of suah, 
and minute details of this description may be found in 
various authors who have handled these subjects ex pro- 
fessione. It is more my aim to present to the reader a life- 
like picture of the Pekin of to-day, and to this task I will 
at once address myself. 

Dante alone could do justice to the ordure, miasni^a, azid 
the really infernal stench of this so-called paradise of the 
Celestial kingdom. It would be utterly impossible for any 
European who has not been in China to give anything like 
an approach to an idea of the horror and filth of the 
capital. As an Englishman said to me, one must have 
seen and smelt it oneself either to understand or believe 
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tow deep in dirt of all kinds human creatures can live. 
>rhe Europeans in Pekin, numbering from eighty to a 
llnindred, dre not to be envied their abode. They are 
brought here either by religious zeal, a post of honour or 
tlie craving for one, or the prospect of high pay, and 
thus they settle down for a time in this capital, which 
is the resume of all repulsiveness, both natural and 
unnatural. 

What is there, said I one day during my stay in Pekin, 
which is not possible here, and which does not actually 
"^take place in the streets ? By the word street, in refer- 
ence to this city, is by no means meant what is usually 
understood in Europe by the same expression. 

Pekin has, as yet, no well-constructed paved streets, 
with side walks for foot passengers. The streets of this 
&mous capital, especially the principal ones, have a raised 
embankment in the middle, and this itself is not level, 
but uneven, boggy, and in many places impassable. The 
streets vary from five to twenty and thirty feet in width, 
and in wet weather there usually lie at the sides of this 
raised causeway puddles of water, covered with green 
scum, which exhales a most filthy Und nauseous smell. 
What the unfortunate olfactories of the European have to 
undergo in passing these green mudholes cannot be 
pictured by the most powerful imagination, aided by the 
keenest organs of smell. These green puddles I called 
the " treacherous emerald meadows." When we see the 
supreme indifference with which the Chinese move about 
in this poisonous atmosphere, we are inclined to ask 
whether they actually have any organs of smell at all, for 
if they have^ then no one can deny them quite a peculiar 
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genius or a most astounding patience. Perhaps, as i^ 
most respects the Chinese are the antipodes of th^ 
Europeans, they look upon as a perfume what we call by 
another name, and vice verm. 

Now let the reader picture to himself the unpaged 
streets of such a paradise, covered partly with dark-> 
looking marshy earth, partly with green, muddy water ; 
while in the stifling heat of summer, the streets, roads, &c., 
are covered with the excrement of camels, horses, and assee, 
and add to this the stench of the treacherous ^' emerald 
meadows," covered with a thick green crust, and filled 
with poisonous water, and he will have a faint idea of the 
odious vapours which encounter the unfortunate travelliiig 
nose on all sides. Moreover, when the heat is more than 
usually oppressive, this poisonous water in question serves 
the purpose of watering the dusty streets : at such moments 
the acme of infernal stench reaches its climax. I had 
accustomed myself in Pekin to carry my pocket-handker- 
chief, when in the streets, continually to my nose, but, not* 
withstanding the greatest personal care, I was forced to the 
annoying conclusion that cleanliness in such anatmospheze 
was an impossibility. And the men ! They cannot be put 
down as cleaner than the streets; between these there reigfis 
the most intimate harmony, the closest relationship of filths 

The Chinese differ from the Manchu and Tartar races 
in so far as the latter are uglier than the former ; but in 
the matter of personal cleanliness .both races are alike. A 
regular washing of face, hands, and body, is unknown to 
the Celestial. Clean underclothing is worn neither by 
man nor by woman. I frequently pitied the poor, tender 
children of Europeans in the arms of the dirty ill -smelling 
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CSunese nurses. Some European mothers are obliged 
to have their children nursed by these creatures, as there 
are no European nurses to be had. 

This want of attention to bodily cleanliness is universal 
among rich and poor, high and low. A European student 
toJd me that he was never able to take his lessons from his 
Chinese professor without opening the window of his 
room, so disagreeably suggestive was his vicinity. I also 
remarked that the pocket-handkerchief is not yet a con- 
dition of civilised life among the Chinese. That this 
horrible neglect of personal cleanliness should engender a 
laarge class of diseases is quite natural. It is impossible 
io pass through a street without meeting the most repulsive 
forms of sickness ; and, among children especially, diseases 
of the head are very prevalent. 

The life and movement of the city is a chequered 
compound of all that disorder and dirt can present. 
There is neither shame nor self-loathing evident. The 
children wade in the mud, sit in the mud ; and the people 
throw out of their doors just whatever they like. They 
also cook in the open streets ; and the mounds of filth and 
garbage of every description would at once produce a 
lomd 8ea-8ieknes8, if one did not hurry promptly away. 
Hair is combed, faces are shaved, pigtails plaited in the 
open streets, and vermin are publicly removed from the 
body. Byron's description of Lisbon seems to me to 
hit off the Pekin of to-day exactly : 

'* But whose eiitereth within this town 
That, sheening far, celestial seems to he, 
Disconsolate will wander up and down 
'Mid many things unsightly to strange ee; 
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For hut and palace show like filthily, i 

The dingy denizens are reared in dirt, 
Ne personage of high or low degree, ' 

Doth care for cleanness <tf surtout or shirt, j 

Though shent with Egypt's plague, unkempt, unwashed, unhurt!". 

Lisbon, in Byron*8 * Childe Harold' 

In the palace of the monarch, too, as I was informed bj 
a French missionary, who had the account from reliable 
sources, cleanliness is very little respected. Even at th^t 
table of the Emperor no table-cloth is used; probably 
this exalted potentate also dispenses with the use of 
napkins : the bones are picked and thrown on the floor, 
and I doubt whether his majesty uses white linen ot, 
cotton bed clothes, and I am curious to know whether he 
possesses a pocket-handkerchief. 



An Exctjesion to thb "TiaiPLE of heaven," Tien-tsin. 

When I had somewhat recovered from the fatigues of 
my journey from Tien-tsin to Pekin, I was anxious to see 
the chief points of interest both in the city and its 
environs. Not unfrequently Europeans find some diffi- 
culty in procuring admission into the most renowned 
temples, but as they are not now in the charge of high 
officials, but are kept and guarded by a lower class of 
public servants, money usually succeeds in opening the 
doors. As the Chinese are no admirers of the fair 
sex, but rather the contrary, women have very little 
favour to hope for. The Chinese women are subordinate 
beings, and the Chinese men show them that, accord- 
ing to their ideas, they are women and " only " women. 
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Consequently, it is a matter of great difficulty to get 
Jhe Chinese to respect European women ; and the latter 
Ifind it very hard to obtain from them the same civility 
irhich is granted to the European man, as a man, without 
«ny hesitation. At the time of my sojourn in Pekin, it 
was strictly forbidden to allow a woman to enter the 
Temple of Heaven, and this without any reasonable 
^ound. Other European ladies, however, as well as 
myself, gained an entrance into this celebrated temple. 
With the Orientals money will break every rule. Early 
one morning I set out for the above-named place, in 
company with two gentlemen of the Prussian Legation, 
the German Consul, Mr. Wenzel, and my trusty servant, 
Jean. When we reached the first entrance, which, as 
well as the other, was guarded by excessively common- 
looking fellows, one of the gentlemen of the party slipped 
into their hands a substantial gratuity ; every difficulty 
vanished, and, in another moment, I was inside the gate. 
And yet the ingress was rigidly forbidden to ladies! 
This generous action, however, caused us to suffer an 
annoying persecution for gratuities during all the rest of 
our visit ; we were pestered for money at every hand's 
turn, and on every imaginable pretext. At the last gate, 
which leads to the central building — the Altar of Heaven 
— we found the door shut, and were told it would be 
opened only upon our paying a certain sum. The money 
was paid, and we passed over a magnificent marble terrace 
encompassed by marble balustrades, in the centre of 
which rose the Altar of Heaven, the form of which is more 
that of a polygon than of a circle. This, the principal 
sanctuary in the enclosures, we were forbidden to enter. 
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and all the dirty fellows who followed us made a vigoroi 
demonstration against our doing so. As was not unfti 
quently the case, the key, we were told, had been mislaii 
But the sagacity of one of our party soon discovered tlfl 
the lock merely hung on the chain, and was not fastendl 
so, whilst they pretended to search for the key, we opene 
the door and walked in. What a disenchantment ! wtai 
a neglected sanctuary! The whole had an antiquated 
stufiy smell ; rich damask curtains hung down in rags ana 
shreds. A gilded seat, used only by the saintly bodies of 
the Celestial Emperors, was in a rickety state, and, in ord^ 
to see the gold of this imperial Chair, dust an inch thiol: 
had to be remoyed. 

This Mr. F. was kind enough to do with his white pockefc 
handkerchief. The floor of the hall also was covered 
thickly with dust, and it was impossible to step upon it 
without sending it whirling about. Hither comes the 
Son of Heaven twice in the year and prays, " bowed down 
in the dust" (of which the quantity is so abundant that 
the expression is by no means a figurative one), for the 
crops, and for rain. For the former he prays at the 
opening of spring, and for the latter in the month of 
July. The roof of this building is covered with beautiftd 
blue porcelain tiles, in the centre of which is a gilt cupola, 
forming an admirable contrast to the deep blue tiles in 
the rays of the sun, and, at a distance, it looks really 
majestic. Had only a little care been taken of this 
originally splendid structure, it would certainly pass at 
this day for one of the finest ornaments in the empire. 
Behind iYiQ Altar of Heaven is the Palace of Abstemiousness^ 
where the monarch prepares himself by a three days* fast 
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>r the annual sacrifices. There are also several other 
ildings, which on this occasion are used by the imperial 
Ances and their suites. In a southerly direction, and 
^posite the Altar of Heaven, is the Altar of the Earth, 
Hlfhich is erected in the open air, and surrounded by no 
fcuildings. This altar is also called the Temple of Agri- 
jpulture, and it is asserted that in the spring, by night- 
^me, the Emperor in person ploughs a small strip of land 
In the vicinity of the altar. The chief sacrifice is, how- 

!ver, offered by the Emperor on the twenty-sixth of 
)ecember. In the middle of the night the monarch 
letakes himself to the Palace of Ahstemiousness, and mounts 
the Altar of the Earth at three o'clock in the morning, ac- 
companied by a great retinue ; princes and high mandarins 
^eel, according to their rank, behind the monarch, and 
Jimidst the tones of old, melodious music, he offers up 
twelve oxen on the altar. Near the altar is a large 
furnace ; three steps lead up to the broad, open top, into 
which, at the same festival, an ox is thrust, and reduced 
to ashes. There is an opening on the side of the furnace 
towards the Altar of the Earth. The sacrifice is made to 
•** Shang-tz," the name by which the immortal God has 
been designated from time immemorial, whose representa- 
tion is contained in a gilded slab, in the front of the altar 
facing the monarch. To the right and left of this slab are 
the mortuary slabs of the deceased emperors of the 
present dynasty. At certain distances round the altar 
are splendid censers of solid metal. The altar itself, 
inasmuch as it is erected in the open air, is looked upon 
by many as a relic of the patriarchal religion of the Old 
Testament. 
VOL. I. v 
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To the east of the Altar of Heaven a long passage q 
seventy-two divisions leads to the place where the animal 
of sacrifice are slaughtered. Both altars, surrounded b; 
a superb park, with fine cypresses and acacias, cover ; 
surface of over two miles, and were built in the time 
the Ming dynasty, some 400 years ago. 

Upon our attempting to return, after having seen every; 
thing, we found the innermost of the three doors clos^ 
and barricaded with heavy stones. The rascals wL 
guarded it wanted a large fee for opening it, which i 
was determined not to pay. We made our way, instead 
actoss the park, and found an exit through the ruimk 
which, fortunately for us, afibrded an outlet in theijj 
crumbled walls. We got out at some distance from th^ 
main entrance, where our horses and carts were waiting, 
and made the best of our way back to the residence q 
Dr. Dudgeon. 

As I had come so far from home to see what was to bqi 
seen, I was unwilling to return without a view of one 
the most remarkable constructions of antiquity, viz., th«| 
Great Wall of China. 

The expedition from the capital to the Great Wall anj 
back occupies three days, and we had, as usual in thi%, 
part of the world, to make considerable preparations, 
missionary ofiered to escort me, and Mrs. E. gave me hei^ 
little daughter as a companion ; the dear little thing ha4 
been born and brought up in China, and as she spoke, 
Chinese quite fluently, she acted as my interpreter. The 
missionary hired three carts ; the first was occupied by thai, 
necessaries for the journey ; the second by the missionary, 
and my servant, and the third one was occupied by , 
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i&yself and my little friend. I need not say that a 
fiiattress and several pillows formed the furniture of my 
Iftrt. In the north of China, travellers " travel with their 
teds ;" wherever the former go, the latter go. We left 
fekin one morning at ten o'clock, and passed through the 
gate Te-cheng-men, taking the road to Nankow, in the 
iirection of Mongolia, and distant thirty miles from Pekin. 
Ihe first portion of the way leads across the sandy plain 
[)n which the capital is situated, and what we may have 
Bficaped in the way of smells was richly made up for by 
iust. We soon came, however, to a stone road, and 
passed over ancient bridges, fashioned out of colossal 
blocks of granite of so ugly a shape as can never be seen 
in Europe. Some of these gigantic blocks had shifted 
position, and gave an idea of the havoc they would make 
upon anything on which they might fall. In point of 
Bolidity, the bridges were like our carts; both could bid 
defiance to time. The architect of these bridges must 
have belonged to the time of the patriarchs. It seems to 
have been the custom of the first Emperors of China to 
make the most frequented roads of the empire of heavy 
blocks of granite, especially such as they themselves were 
in the habit of using. The Americans might advan- 
tageously adopt the Chinese model for their railway 
bridges ; there would then be no more of such horrible 
hreakdovms. But if the Chinese Emperors of long by- 
gone days were carried about comfortably in sedans, as at 
present, they have had no experience of the heartbreak- 
ing bumping which we underwent upon their all-defying 
granite roads. The ruts are frequently not less than two 
feet deep ; and whilst the poor beast attached to the cart 

u 2 
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is trying to drag one wheel out, the other suddenly bump| 
in, and the skull of the unfortunate occupant of the cai| 
is in continual danger of collision with its roughf 
wooden sides. Sometimes I looked round and about me tqi 
see whether I was yet my own entire self. 

I was as much interested in the inventor of our horribly 
conveyance as in discovering the architect of the bridgei 
and roads. One may form an idea of the incomparaMfi 
indifference of the Chinese, when he is told that no pali 
is laid out, nor any road levelled. Frequently for hunt 
dreds of miles there is nothing but a simple footpath, far 
which purpose the land on each side has been gradually ea- 
croached upon and thus has formed a driving road. The 
carts and waggons are exceedingly narrow, the forma 
from two to two and a half feet wide ; and still what are 
called the roads are so narrow that they cannot drive two 
abreast, but have to go en qiietie. The Emperor and Im 
government do nothing to better this state of things, and 
among the millions of his subjects there is not a man who 
would clear the road of a single stone or fill up a hole* 
An impeding lump of rock lies for centuries in the same 
place, and rather than remove it by united effort, they 
prefer taking their carts to pieces, the mules and donkeys 
transporting them piecemeal over the obstacle in questiaD^ 
and the men putting them together on the other side of 
the rock. This is the Chinese idea of progress; he has 
no notion of the value of time — he never comes too late, 
and has always time to spare. A few miles before reaeh^ 
ing the village of Nankow we all alighted. To sit on a 
flat surface for hours is very hard work ; the carts have 
no elevated position in the interior, and to this must be 
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Idded the horrible leaps on the hilly uneven roads. The 

iftissionary limped, and I and my little friend had cramp 

ift our feet. Getting out of this awkward cart is a 

isomparatively simple matter; getting in again is quite 

another thing: I learned to crawl in.« The Chinese 

complacently call the masters of locomotives in Europe 

barbarians, and they go on putting up with this horrible 

■ftbortion of a conveyance. Two Europeans can make 

fiiemselves moderately uncomfortable in one of these 

famous equipages; but a Chinese paterfamilias Vfith. his 

wife and several children think nothing of squeezing into 

one. The way now began to lead from the plain to the 

lordly mountains ; the shadows cast by the sinking sun 

gradually began climbing their summits through the 

transparent blue atmosphere. I watched the god of day 

until he had finally gone to rest. It was late in the 

afternoon when we reached Nankow, quite fatigued. 

Our conveyances and our mules were behind ; the fault 

of this delay was placed to the account of the stony 

roads. 

Nankow is a small village, and possesses only one first- 
class inn where barbarians (Europeans) of quality stop. 
The inn is at the same time a cattle yard ; the animals 
belonging to the illustrious guests sleep quite near their 
iDiasters. A doorway led into the courtyard of the hotel ; 
iWveral little donkeys and big camels had not yet retired 
to rest. The former gallantly accompanied us to our 
sleeping apartments on the ground floor, which were 
shown to me and my little friend in the iark. But soon 
•a sickly, feeble light was brought ; our conveyances now 
rumbled into the yard ; Jean took our beds out, and one 
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cart was placed against the doer of each sleeping-rooa 
for security's sake; thns the whole rez-^e-ehatusee wfl 
elegantly appointed. Our apartment reminded me of my 
journey from Tien-tsin to Pekin. A heavy sigh escaped 
me; the little ene was yery patient and: contented, and 
I kissed and fondled her. " What black walls !" she aaii, 
" what deep holes !" and the poor child fell over the brokflli 
pavement. 

I wanted to wash myself, and the waiter, a Mahommedaa 
of frightful aspect, brought us a wooden bucket with hot 
water ) Jean had to throw it away and to procure eoH 
water instead. Somewhat later came the tea-kettle, and, 
with the help of our provisions, we took our tea all sitting 
on the wall, for there was no table or chair at hand. 
Still both the child and myself laughed ; nothing surpasses 
good humour under such circumstances. The door could 
not be shut; Jean brought a nail, and we fastened it 
inside. On one side of us were sleeping donkeys, and on 
the other some Mongolian travellers ; the pipes were still 
going, and the fumes of the tobacco penetrated into our 
apartment through fissures great and small. The atmos- 
phere of the room was thick and hot, but it was only 
later that we learned the real cause of the heat. We 
betook ourselves to rest and soon fell asleep ; our rest ; 
however did not last long. The little one awoke and i 
turned her pillow into every corner to find a cool place; 
I did the same. " The wall is so hot," she exclaimed. 
I touched it and found it exceedingly hot. We lost 
no time in jumping down, opening the door, and rushing 
into the courtyard. The watch-dog came at us, barking 
furiously, and we moved about like ghosts. Soon the 
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Jiost and hostess and my servant appeared upon the scene. 
liThe good woman gaye us the explanation of the heat of 
the wall on which our beds were. It seemed she had 
ieooked supper in the fireplace of the wall (our bed- 
steads) and she had forgotten to take the fire out. This 
she informed us with the greatest possible aplomb. The 
fire was taken out, our hot beds aired in the cool, 
moonlit yard, after which we slept soundly till morning. 
Jean succeeded in getting some mutton chops and radishes 
in the village. These he served up for breakfast on most 
iigly-looking earthenware, and thought he had performed 
t miracle of culinary art. The radishes he did not spoil, 
as they were raw; the chops he cooked upon a fork at 
the fire, and seemed to have given no heed to the number 
<rf times they had dropped into the ashes in the process 
of toasting them. They were smoky and unsavoury. 
Gut window-panes were of soiled white paper, so the 
window proper was the door, through which we got light 
ftnd air enough to breakfast by. , As Europeans are much 
more rarely seen here than in Pekin, every living creature 
in the village came to stare at us. Some penetrated as 
fer as into our room and observed us whilst we were 
taking breakfast. They were so obtrusive and dirty that 
it took away our appetites ; to our horror we remarked 
at the same time that they mutually accommodated each 
other in the removal of parasites. The good missionary 
and my servant with their sticks persuaded them, as well 
as the cattle which had come near, to move on. With 
some diflSculty we procured two chairs and a donkey with 
the necessary bearers, for the little one and myself, from 
Nankow to the Great Wall and back. As the natives 
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are well aware that Europeans do not like the idea d 
getting as far as Nankow without seeing the Great WaD, 
they are shameless in their extortion for chairs, bearer% 
and donkeys. The roads are too bad for horses. One 
of the chief peculiarities of the Chinese race is stubborB 
self-will. They are hard to teach and to convince, and 
when once their mind is made up, both argument and 
persuasion are thrown away. This probably is the reas(« 
why they oppose so doggedly every innovation upon thek 
old customs in things great and small ; a deep, and to mj 
mind, an ineradicable feature of this race. They also are 
very slow : if a traveller in China wants to start at six 
in the morning, it is well for him to order his horse at 
three, or to saddle it himself. It is among the Orientals 
that one really can learn to be patient; but as no one 
knows better how to practise this virtue than the Oriental 
himself, Heaven is never thanked for such teachers. We 
intended to leave Nankow at eight in the morning, yet it 
was midday before our chairs were brought to the inn. 
The missionary rode upon a donkey ; the little one and 
myself took our places in the chairs, which rested upcffl 
two poles borne by two men in front and two behiiri. 
Two extra bearers were allowed to each chair, to rehefe 
the carriers alternately as they became tired. 

Nankow lies at the entrance of a rugged pass, whieb 
for its peculiar, wild, and romantic beauty has probably 
no equal in any other land on earth. A chaos of scattered 
rocks covers the pass for miles, which at one place 
narrows, at another widens, whilst through it wind mur- 
muring brooks. It is bounded on both sides by majestic 
mountains, on whose summits may, from time to time, be 
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|>erceived a portion of the exterior work of the Great Wall. 
IThe scenery is quite peculiar ; and when shut up in the 
midst of these great boulders, at the foot of gigantic 
pinnacles, on feels as though shut out from the world on 
a strip of the receded primeval ocean. The aspect of this 
indescribable chaos involuntarily carries the mind back 
to the earliest period of creation, and we ask ourselves 
whether this was not the form of the earth in the begin- 
ning, after the waters had divided themselves from the 
land at the command of the Creator. The whole scene 
has the stamp of untold antiquity, and the high-road 
to Mongolia and Siberia seems likely to wear the same 
aspect after the lapse of thousands of years as it does 
to-day, and as it did probably from the beginning. Only 
by a miraculous change in the internal or external con- 
ditions of the Celestial empire does it seem possible for a 
foreign power to make roads through these mountains, 
and to fashion them as the hand of man has done long 
ago by science in other parts of the world. While looking 
over this wild stony pass, I could but wish that the 
Emperor of China with his " ten thousand pretty ones " 
should have to dance a polka or mazurka here ; this, 
p<»haps, would induce the Heavenly Son to clear this 
primeval road, and to do something for the improvement 
in that part of the world over which he reigns. 

The attention of the stranger is arrested by the never- 
miding caravans of camels using this pass into and out 
of Mongolia. I was told that they were laden mostly 
with soda ; but I could not ascertain from what part of 
the country it was brought. And as for mules and asses, 
they can be counted by hundreds. These poor brutes 
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drag whateTer can be dragged ; they are used for every 
possible purpose. I never saw them work so hard as here. 
It is naturally out of the question for carts drawn by 
animals to pass over these blocks of stone, which stretch 
for miles ; still, as the relations of many tribes, especially 
of the Lamas, with the capital are tolerably intimate, con- 
veyances are necessary on both sides of the pass, and the 
wretched existence of many asses of those mountains is 
chiefly passed in carrying the necessaries for carts from 
one end of the pass to the other. How often have I pitied 
these poor beasts as I saw them picking their weary way 
between two of these cartwheels over a zigzag path in 
this district ! 

The entrance to the pass consists of low layers of 
calcareous quartz, which form the eastern slope of ttie 
high mountains, and which border the great plain on 
which the capital stands. This formation is five English 
miles in extent, and stretches as far as the triumphal 
arch, " Kin-Yung-Kuan," whence up to the foot of the 
mountains an arm of the Great Wall of China extends. 

On both inner sides of the triumphal arch there is an 
inscription in six different languages, which covers the 
arch from the base up to the spring. The oldest inscrip- 
tions date back to the eleventh century. Two of them 
are written horizontally, and four perpendicularly. I 
had these inscriptions explained to me by aPekin savant, 
in order to get a notion of what I had seen ; but, as 
they are immeasurably beyond my compass, I leave their 
elucidation to the learned. My bearers were considerate 
enough, on halting, to turn my chair round, so that I 
advanced towards our objective point back foremost. 
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They could not be persuaded to alter this arrangement. 
I was not going, however, on acGonnt of their stubborn- 
ness, to lose the beauties of this unique landscape, so 
I gave them a sign to put me down. The front men 
obeyed, and the others, although recalcitrant, could not 
proceed. We now turned the chair round bodily, as the 
bearers would not do it. They then took me up again. 
My little friend scolded them as well as she could, and 
her little face became red with anger. 

After we had passed the triumphal arch, the calcareous 
formation of the hills gave way to granite, which con- 
tinues to the end of the pass. We soon saw some of the 
projecting flanks of the inner wall. It is curious that the 
Chinese themselves are not able to determine whether the 
inner or the outer wall is really the Great Wall. The inner 
wall is about 500 English miles in length, and passes over 
the northern portion of the province of Chi-li and Shan-si, 
and joins the outer wall at both its ends. It is supposed 
that the outer wall is the older of the two. Some por- 
tions of the inner wall seem built in perfectly useless 
places, inasmuch as neither horsemen nor pedestrians could 
readily pass the deep gullies which environ it. Upon the 
level top the height of the wall is estimated at thirty-two 
feet, but along the sloping portions about ten to twelve 
feet ; it is built of limestone and granite. The length of 
the pass is thirteen miles. Not unfrequently we per- 
ceived in the gullies and clefts of the rocks pretty little 
idols; indeed, at one place, a small, romantic Buddhist 
temple stood on a lofty eminence several hundred feet 
high, which was reached by steps hewn out of the rock 
on .both, sides. How such a building could have been 
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constructed on these steep rocks is itself a wonder. We 
had agreed that we were to be carried to a certain elevated 
point of the wall, from which we could get a good view of 
this gigantic work ; but our bearers suddenly put ns 
down, and declared their determination to go no further. 
In order to see what we wanted, we had to climb up-hill 
a good English mile, but the effort did not cost us much. 
One of the bearers carried our dinner after us for an 
extra consideration, and we dined on the green turf within 
the wall. Thence we ascended one of the fine towers 
which adorn the wall every sixth part of a mile. The 
view was grand and extensive ; we saw a good piece of 
both the inner and the outer wall, and had an extensive 
view of the empire, — near us the high blue mountains, and 
at our feet the wild charm of a primeval pass. The 
outer wall stretches from east to west for a distance of 
1500 miles, and crosses the pass at the boundary of China 
and Mongolia, at Ealgan. The highest point is one 
single stone eight inches wide, which a bold horseman 
could stride, but no cavalry in the world would evet 
attempt to pass over. When we had fully satisfied oui 
curiosity, we went back to our disobliging bearers to 
return home. The grey of evening was already beginning 
to tinge the feet of the mountains ; the wild pass began 
to assume a forbidding aspect, and the Buddhist idols, so 
sweet and lovely by day-time, now looked out of their 
clefts and crannies like demons. Our bearers were in no 
hurry; at every halting-place they brewed and drank 
their tea and smoked their pipes. On all such occa- 
sions the good missionary attempted to evangelise the 
inhabitants of the cottages, but I fear with little effect. 
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It was quite dark as we had to pass the fearful masses 
of rocks. I had to admire the agility of our barefooted 
carriers, who on this dangerous road never made a slip. 
We carried several lanterns, which only heightened the 
dreadful effect of the pass. Just as we were emerging 
from the Triumphal Arch into a wider valley, the moon 
appeared in the sky. At midnight the loud barking of 
the watch-dogs announced our arrival at the hostelry.* 
My careful servant, Jean, whom we had left behind, had a 
good supper ready for us, which we were soon discussing. 
My little friend fell asleep over her plate ; I gently put 
her into her bed, and soon forgetting myself and the 
Great Wall of China, I was wrapped in deep slumber. 

A Visit to the Ming Tombs. 

It was our intention to visit the renowned resting- 
places of the Ming emperors on our way back to Pekin. 
To my astonishment, Jean announced to me early in the 
morning that our drivers were ready to start ; an unusual 
occurrence, which was probably to be attributed to the 
good rest which the charioteer and the mules had on the 
previous day. The missionary paid our bill, which, for 
our elegant sleeping apartments and hot water, was really 
modest* And now, take up your beds and go 1 Jean put 
them into the carts, and we set out. 

The Ming Tombs lie at a distance of about ten miles 
from Pekin, and as they lay in our way home, we had 
about eighteen to twenty miles to travel. We walked a 
considerable distance, until we had left behind us the 
stony road on this side of Nankow. A whole tribe of 
beggars followed us ; begging is followed in China as a 
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profession, and the number of professional beggars exceeds 
that of the really poor. Our journey was uninteresting, few 
with the mountains at our back, the eye had no enjoy- 
ment, save such as could be got from the view of the 
monotonous landscape, with a few scattered pagodas.- 
The soil did not appear fertile. It was the beginning of 
June, and the various crops were in the ear, but they 
looked poor and lean. Beyond this barren neighbourhood 
we perceived three stately gates at short distances from 
each other, in the neighbourhood of which the missionary 
pointed out to me Shih-san-ling, or the thirty tombs of 
the Ming emperors. After passing the first gate we 
came upon a fine high-road, the pnly one I saw in the 
north of China worthy of the name. The gate led through 
a triumphal arch, and from this to the last gate there are 
on both sides colossal stone figures, which are really fine 
examples of former Chinese sculpture. 

First come, right and left, four lions, in standing, half 
crouching, and lying positions, separated from each other 
by a space of about fifty metres ; then follow four camels, 
four elephants, and four horses, separated from each other 
by equal distances. These animals are succeeded by four 
dignitaries, two to the right and two to the left, with a 
Yah-kwuh in their right hand ; in the left they carry 
the sword of honour. The Yah-kwuh is a flat, red- 
tinted slab of stone. In former times, when a statesman 
approached a monarch, he held such a wand in his right 
hand, made of the finest ivory. They were also used to 
commiemorate the most notable achievements of the 
statesman. Later they were used simply as ornaments, 
and were made of various materials, according to the rank- 
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of the personage. These dignitaries were succeeded by 
four literati, two on the right and two on the left ; the 
two first, in the direction of the Ming palace/signified the 
highest literary poats of honour, and both held aloft the 
Tah-kwuh. Beyond these figures we came to the largest 
and most celebrated of the Ming tombs, the grave of 
'^Yen-wang. The shrine of the deceased monarch is in 
the centre of a considerable hall, 220 feet long, and 
ninety-two feet broad, which stands upon thirty-two 
pillars, each eleven feet four inches in circumference ; the 
height of the middle pillars is sixty feet. In a second 
building, about fifty feet from this hall, built on a sand- 
hill, is the sarcophagus of the last emperor. The hill is 
penetrated by a long oblique tunnel, which gives out a 
peculiarly fine echo, and despite the reverence for the dead, 
no stranger comes here without trying it ; the natives, too, 
make it resound with their sweet voices, and ofier many a 
curious ^hout to the Manes of the deceased monarchs* 
Such a tunnel under the graves of emperors is rather 
, a curious idea ; it also bears the name of the " whispering 
gallery." The Ming tombs were constructed by Kien-Sing, 
which is testified to by an inscription near the entrance. 

Whilst we were there, several Chinese ladies, with 
their attendants, stepped into the hall, approached 
reverently the beautiful tomb of Yen-wang, prayed 
with, deep devotion before their deceased emperor, aiid 
offered him some incense-tapers. The ladies wore silk 
dresses; their hair was carefully coiffdy and ornamented 
with beautiful flowers* Their cheeks were bright red, 
which contrasted unnaturally with the deathlike whiteness 
of the forehead and neck. And oh, the dainty little feet, 
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BO pretty, but so painful. They could only walk with ■ 
dijficulty ; but, despite this, they accompanied us to our 
carriage, and bade us a friendly "chin-chin" (adieu)! [ 
Our provisions had given out, and all that Jean could 
procure for us in the village was some raw eggs ; they , 
were fraternally divided and disposed of. Our stomachy 
commanded a speedy return to Pekin. We crept into onir 
carts and reached the capital very late at night, but 
before our supper, as we could have nothing on the road. 

Yuen-Ming- Yuen. 

One splendid morning I mounted a horse which stood 
ready saddled, and accompanied by Messrs. F. and F. K. of 
the Prussian Embassy, we trotted through the already 
stirring streets of the city. My horse was good and 
gentle, but shy of camels ; he had to be coaxed past them 
when we met such. Compared with my miserable cart 
rides, this mode of travelling was delightful. I felt 
proud and queenly like an amazon on a stately horse ; 
and as soon as we had passed the city gates, and had 
reached the open country, I galloped gaily by the side 
of my companions, one of whom was an intelligent high- 
bred gentleman, and very kind and attentive to me. This 
German cavalcade in the North of China pleased me very 
much, and we rode without accident to the gate of Yuen- 
ming-yuen, the former summer palace of the Emperor, 
which had but shortly before been so thoroughly destroyed 
by the French and English, that, as the saying goes, there 
was not a stone of it left upon another. Yuen-ming-yuen 
lies eight miles north-west of Pekin, and the splendid park, 
with its luxurious buildings, was once the greatest orna- 
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ment of the province of Chi-li. As everywhere else, at the 
^oors of temples or celebrated buildings, so here, we were 
confronted by dirty watchmen, who oflfered ns their 
' 'services for a pour-ioire. Having handed onr horses over 
to them, we walked towards the ruins, which the English 
call a "gigantic monument of Chinese bad faith." In 
order to give my readers an idea of the size of this place, I 
will quote a description of it by the veracious and learned 
Dr. S. W. Williams, author of the " Middle Kingdom," 
whose acquaintance I enjoyed at the capital. 

"The park of Tuen-ming-yuen, so renowned in the 
history of the foreign embassies to Pekin, embraces a 
superficial area of twelve square miles. The neighbourhood 
in this direction consists of beautiful hills, and the advan- 
tages of this natural position lend themselves to a variety 
of forms given to the ground, so that the whole presents 
& surprising succession of hill and dale, wood and brake, 
intersected with little rivers, channels and streams, 
everywhere presenting a most striking likeness to nature. 
Some portions are cultivated, others . are covered with 
natural thickets, and others again are left entirely to 
nature, in order to afford a contrast for the highly 
educated, intellectual inmates of the palace. Barrow 
says that he counted in the park no less than thirty 
different palaces, intended for the Emperor and his 
ministers, around which the houses of the eunuchs and the 
servants formed a little village, 

" The audience-chamber stood upon a granite platform, 
encircled by a splendid row of pillars. The hall was 110 
feet long, 42 feet wide, and 20 feet high. In the recess 
of the chamber stood a wooden throne of unsurpassably 

I VOL. I. X 
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beautiful carving, and the ceiling of the chamber ivas 
wonderfully painted. Near the first row of pillars a 
colonnade led to the second, which was surrounded on the 
outside by a wall of sandstone four feet high and of 
beautiful carving. The carving was so fastened that 
during fine weather it could be opened so as to admit air." 

Of all these splendours not a trace now remains. 
Here it was that the English and French got the richest 
booty. It is said, too, that here Count de Palikao got the 
superb and costly jewellery which he presented to the 
Empress Eugenie. The name of the count's title is tak^i 
from a bridge of the same name in the neighbourhood of 
Tung-chow on the river Peiho. They say that, in order to 
fully restore the palace to its original condition, it would 
take the whole lifetime of a monarch, and that the 
dowager Empress and the mother of the present Emperor 
are opposed to its restoration. The efficacy of their 
opposition does not look as though woman possessed 
absolutely no power in China. It is further said that the 
Emperor has never yet seen the ruins of his palace. The 
reason of this is not, as alleged by some newspapers, 
that he is ignorant of its destruction, but simply that he 
never leaves his palace except to ofier sacrifice or to pay 
a visit to his deceased predecessors, which usually ta^es 
place at night. Further, it is quite certain that the court 
adjourned here in summei:, as it does in Pekin during 
the winter, but, having no palace to go to, the Emperor 
remains in Pekin, although the reason for this necessary 
departure from custom must be well known to him. 

We mounted the towering ruins of the Wan-chow-shan, 
an original Buddhist temple lying in another portion of 
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the park. Preyions to the war the temple was inhabited 
by six Lama priests, whose business it was to pray for 
the ruling monarch. During the continuance of the Ming 
dynasty this temple was a favourite resort of the 
empresses. From the summit of the hill we saw a very- 
beautiful little bronze pagoda, and not far from there 
stood, in a ruined chamber, twelve bronze idols of various 
shapes and much injured. The only things yet well 
preserved in this gigantic chaos of former splendour were 
three artistic grottos with numerous windings. A small 
masterly building, from whose four sides hundreds of 
pretty idols looked down, also escaped the fury of the 
storming parties. These poor little fellows must certainly 
have trembled much as the smoke and thunder of the 
European cannons surrounded them. It is really painful 
to contemplate the terrible destruction wrought here; 
every step and every look reveals some desecrated ruined 
beauty, some evidences of the exquisite taste and artistic 
skill of China's bygone ages. The finest specimens of 
marble lay about like old chips; bronze figures, idols, 
incense vases, and many other ornaments were scattered 
in confusion; the wonder being that these valuable 
objects have not been stolen. Possibly the reason of 
this may be that the place from which they were stolen 
might too easily be told, and the thief would probably 
have to pay with his own head for that of an idol. In 
comers of the ruins some priests of Buddha were sitting 
making tea; pious disciples, who devote an hermitical 
life to their prophet on the site of his ruined sanctuary. 

My riding-dress became frequently entangled with the 
glass and porcelain fragments which were lying about, so 

X 2 
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I asked my companions to be kind enough to return to 
our horses. At the foot of this devastated hill I could 
not repress a sighing reflection upon the horrors of war. 
What a savage power and fire it must have required to 
reduce this splendid place to a gigantic heap of ruins ! 

The plunder which the victors took with them to 
Europe was enormous. The Emperor of China possesses 
a second summer palace in Tartary (Mongolia), where his 
father died. 

Pl-YUEN-Sz. ' 

The sun stood already high in the heavens when wa 
again mounted our horses, and under his scorching rays 
made the best of our way to Pi-yuen-sz. This temple has 
the reputation of being the most beautiful one outside the 
capital. If I mistake not, we had still six or seven miles 
to ride to it, and the last portion of the road was very 
rocky. The sun rose higher and higher ; no shade, no 
cool bubbling brooks ; even the trotting of our horses left 
a hot wind and dust behind. We were all thirsty, and 
there was nothing to be got to drink. Fortunately my 
companions had taken care to have provisions sent for- 
ward, and, we presumed, they were already at Pi-yuen-sz. 
We trotted slowly into the little village, and made otur 
way carefully over the ugly stones to the temple, which 
is situated at the end of it. We had to congratulate 
ourselves upon meeting with no disappointment here. 
The cart with the provisions had arrived ; and in the cool 
space usually occupied by the visitors to the temple 
everything was already set out for our meal. Com- 
mend me, under these circumstances, to claret and soda 
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Water, and a leg of mutton roasted by the French restau- 
rateur in Pekin, and the imported ham, I do not know 
where from. After dinner we even had our cafe noir a la 
frangaisBy and one of the gentlemen gave me a canard, 
which, as the reader will know, is a lump of sugar dipped 
in coffee. We had refreshed ourselves bountifully, and 
there was much still unpacked. Hunger makes short work 
of even bad food; good food makes very short work of 
hunger. After our meal we visited the five hundred Lohan 
gods in their beautiful cool chamber. They are all faithful 
servants of Buddha, and by their virtues have arrived 
at a high state of perfection. The temple also contains a 
few thousands of little gods about a foot high. These 
dear little fellows represent the infliction of every punish- 
ment upon the reprobate which the mind of man can 
conceive. Near the temple a fine pagoda was erected in 
honour of Buddha, called " Buddha's Diamond Throne." 
This pagoda, as well as all others in China, is intended to 
promote the welfare of the people and of the country. 

Pi-yuen-sz is still in a tolerable state of preservation, 
and what especially pleased me there was the enchanting 
murmur of lovely rivulets, conducted with great art in 
every direction, as well as a superb crystal receptacle for 
drink, the water of which I tasted at its beautiful spring, 
and then remounted my horse. We were still eight 
miles from the northern wall of the capital, and the sun 
stood low in the sky. It is an old custom in China to 
close the gates of the cities lafter sunset and before dark. 
A good gratuity doubtless got many a European through 
the gates after closing-time ; but it is more advisable to 
be in time. It required, therefore, very swift riding on 
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my part, and a rapid advance of one of my companions 
to keep the gatekeeper waiting, in order to get ns through 
before he closed the gates. We were still about three 
miles from Dr. D.'s dwelling when we had entered the 
city. We now had to proceed very cantiously ; the many 
^' treacherous emerald meadows " on the deep sides of the 
streets, and the numerous green poisonous puddles in the 
middle of the roads, making Pekin more dangerous at 
night than at daytime, and even more dangerous than 
the outside of the city after dark. It is not so very 
seldom that people get drowned in these ^^treacherous 
emerald meadows " on the sides, or in one of the poisonous 
puddles in the streets of the capital ; and, indeed, such a 
case had happened in the year 1869, when a man, who 
fell from his cart, was drowned in one of these puddles. 
When we reached the yard of Dr. D.'s dwelling, I was lifted 
off my horse quite exhausted. Thirty miles on horseback, 
over the rough roads in the north of China, on a hot day, 
is by no means a joke. Every kind attention possible 
was shown me by the doctor's amiable wife, and this I 
found to be uniformly the case in every English family to 
which I had the good fortune to be introduced. 

The Temple of Confuotos, 

This temple, which the worshippers and devotees of the 
" great wise man " regard with so much reverence, lies at 
the north-east end of the city of Pekin. Under the pro- 
tection of a friend of Dr. D., and accompanied by my 
servant, I had an opportunity of visiting it. A stately 
and exceptionally clean entrance leads into the great, 
atrium of the temple. There are still to be seen here 
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many trees planted in the time of the renowned Marco - 
Polo, daring his stay in the Chinese capital in the year 
1280, the time when Kublai Khan founded the Temple of 
' Oonfucius. In the background of the chief hall is a simple 
slab with the inscription : " The Spirit of the most ancient 
sage, the holiest teacher of antiquity." To the right of 
this is the slab of Mencius, and to the left that of the author 
of the " four books." Sacrifices take place in the spring 
and autumn. At these festivals the music is performed 
only on such instruments as are made according to the 
oldest models of antiquity. The victims sacrificed are oxen, 
pigs and sheep ; they form a feast in honour of Confucius, 
who, with other sages, his companions, is said to appear 
at the feast. North-west of the temple is the chamber 
c«dled Pi-yeng-kung ; the Emperor comes hither once a 
year, but only at night, as no one but his suite must see 
him* Here he explains to them the classics. The floor of 
the hall or chamber was covered with dust, and the only 
ornaments in it were a simple table, an incense vessel, 
aad a few closely-shaven, ill-favoured priests. Along 
both galleries of the temple are the stone slabs on which 
the text of the Chinese classics is preserved. The stones 
are about two hundred in number, with inscriptions on both 
sides. Near the main door are two stone drums with poetic 
inscriptions, which are said to belong to the eighth century 
before Christ, when the imperial capital was in the province 
of Shan-si. These inscriptions in their ancient form are 
especially striking. Every three years a monument is 
erected in the court, upon which are recorded the names of 
such candidates of literature as have successfully passed the 
examination. Each monument bears two hundred names, 
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which have been engraved upon them from the end of thtf j 
twelfth century up to the present time. Only twof 
names belong to the period of the long fallen dynasty d 
Mongolia ; all the rest date from the times of the Chinese 
and Manchu dynasty. The names of the emperors of 
China are inscribed in statistical order upon the splendidly 
decorated ceiling of the hall of Confucius in gilt letters. 
As soon as an emperor ascends the throne his name is 
added to the list. Superb sculptures in stone, the gifts 
of the rulers of various dynasties of China, adorn the 
great, open court of Confucius. The hall, built by the 
emperor Kien-lung, although modern (1736-1796), is a 
wonderful pavilion in the centre of a great quadrangle, 
not, indeed, of great extent, but in the interior very artifi^ 
tically decorated and well kept. The roof of the paviliost 
is of yellow tiles (the imperial colour). A beautiful pro-* 
menade over a dazzlingly white marble floor in a circular 
form, with balustrades of the same material, surrotmds 
this charming hall. At a short distance is a massively 
built, elegantly decorated triumphal arch, and the pavilion 
is so erected that, upon nearing the former from the main 
entrance, the pavilion is seen at a distance of about 
fifteen feet, through the arch, which thus serves as a kind 
of frame to it. The whole structure testifies to the great 
artistic feeling and refined taste of the emperor Eaen^' 
Lung. 

TuNa-Ho-KoNG (Lama Temple). 

From the Temple of Confucius we will now turn to that' 
of Yung-ho-kong, which is also situated at the north-east 
end of Pekin, near to the former. It was built between 
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||he years 1725 and 1730 by the emperor Yung-cheng, 
and was the residence of that prince until the death 
of his predecessor, Kang-hi. According to Chinese 
enstom, he, upon ascending the throne, had to present his 
former residence to one of the then existing sects, either 
the Buddhists, the Taouists, or the rapidly spreading sect 
of Lamas. The power of the great Lama of Thibet was 
a dangerous competitor for the Emperor, He therefore 
took the opportunity of propitiating the Thibetan priest- 
hood by presenting them with the residence of his youth. 
Thus Yung-ho-kong was handed over to the Lama 
priests as a government temple, and has since been in the 
possession of thousands of Lamas, who are supported by 
the government. The building itself is large and beauti- 
ful ; stately divinities are housed within it ; the priests 
are clothed in the imperial colour (yellow), with helmets 
like hats, to which they add plenty of good, solid dirt. I 
remarked to my companion that it seemed the priests did 
not know at all what washing their skins meant, and that 
it would be a great penance for me to have to touch the 
hands of these dirty worthies with only the tips of my 
fingers. This did not prevent the good missionary from 
giving his whole hand to be shaken by one of them, 
whilst I turned aside with a shudder. He who has seen 
the various races of the world might well creep at the 
notion of " a republic of spirits." But I do not doubt 
that God, who. has so wisely divided the nations on earth, 
Will place them in heaven to all our satisfaction. At 
times it occurred to me, whether there will be a distinction 
in heaven between the white-faced angels of the west and 
the dark-faced angels of the east of the world. If so, then 
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the Lamas above mentioned, with whom to shake hands I, 
felt so strong an aversion, would, no doubt, be on the side of 
the dark-faced angels. Still, according to the missionary, 
who shook hands with one of them, the Lama priesitf 
are wonderful singers, and their chief basso has the 
deepest voice both in the eastern and the western worldi* 
which might secure to him some special privileges in 
heaven. 

From the Lama temple I was taken to another bmldiog' 
in the northern end of the same court, the special resi-' 
dence of an enormous figure of Buddha, nine times life size: 
This idol is seventy-five feet high; his face, arms, and 
feet are simply frightful. I mounted two flights of step! 
in order to examine the face of this figure. The forehead-; 
a foot high, was decorated with a beautiful wreath, and 
in his right hand he held a charming bouquet. Above 
him stood several subordinate idols, disciples, &c., at tl^ 
orders of the great divinity. At certain times the in- 
carnate Buddha comes here, as I was told. 

From the exterior balcony of this temple we enjoyed 
a good view of the capital and its environs. Around the 
two temples thousands upon thousands of Lama priesii 
dwell in little houses. In the court are some beantifnl 
tall cypresses and acacias, overhanging pretty pavilions 
with yellow and green roofs, protected by delicate parapets; 
and on fine white marble slabs I observed some well*- 
engraved inscriptions in various languages. Bronze 
censers stand here and there under the rich foliage of 
the shady trees. The entrance to these holy chambers 
is guarded by two bronze lions to the right and left of 
the gate. 
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The Literaby Examination-hall, called " Kung-Yuan." 

In spite of Dr. Dudgeon's many and pressing duties as 
Physician to the European Hospital for natives, he, how- 
ever, had the kindness to accompany me on some excursions 
in the neighbourhood. One cool, cloudy day he was able 
to spare a few hours, and we first rode to the above-named 
hall, not far from Shih-yi-yuan. The hall is a large 
place, with ten thousand little houses, or better, with ten 
thousand little kennels. How the students of our European 
high schools would be astonished, could they cast a glance 
into these miserable holes, in which with us no university 
candidates would be housed, but dogs and rabbits ! Let one 
then imagine a row of such dog-kennels, a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty in a row, and fifty or more such rows in 
succession, all built upon the level ground, and only five 
feet high, and from three to four feet wide and long. The 
literary candidate enters stooping, and sits or squats on the 
ground (as well as he can) and prepares for his state exami- 
nation. His colleagues sit on each side of him, separated 
only by a thin partition, and so on through the whole row. 
All these little hovels are open, so that each occupant can 
reach his hand to his neighbour ; and if the student is gifted 
with long legs, and sits with his face level with the opening, 
he can knock with his foot at the next row, the space be- 
tween the rows being so narrow that only one person can 
pass at a time. Each student is furnished with a water-jug, 
pen, ink, and paper. The state examination takes place 
in an old temple at the end of the rows. A wide road runs 
through the middle of this literary colony, and about half- 
way down stands a venerable old Sophora acacia-tree. 
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The Observatory. 

From here Dr. D. took me to the renowned observatoq 
of Pekin, both points being in the Tartar quarter of th< 
city, and near each other. At the east end of the southen 
wall we went a distance of 500 yards northward, and 
mounting the city wall, came to a quadrangular tower, tk 
Observatory. This building was erected by the Emperm 
Eang-hi, and the construction of the instruments wac 
entrusted to the favourite of the two emperors, Bicci, thfi 
Jesuit, and other Catholic missionaries. The Observatory 
has two stories, the lower one being at present unused j 
the upper one, open to the air, is a very interesting object 
to the visitor. The mountings of the fine instruments 
formerly used there are still to be seen ; they were origin-j 
ally put in position by the Jesuits, but have since difr{ 
appeared through the dishonesty of those to whom they[ 
were afterwards given in charge. Among the apparatii4 
is a celestial globe, showing all the stars visible on th^f 
degree of the capital. There are also quadrants and 
other instruments. The conduct of the Observatory is inj 
the hands of the Yamen, under the presidentship of Prince 
Kien-cheng and other savants, comprising about 
hundred persons. The common opinion, however, is thatj 
their united wisdom effects nothing. Of late years a( 
certain German astronomer, Baron von Gumpach, waa( 
called to the Yamen in Pekin, but remained only a Bhoii 
time. On the top of the Observatory stands a little tower 
for the watchman, who seems to have a sinecure. It is; 
reported that his chief care is to let the instrumentsj 
disappear. Among the few remnants of astronomicali 
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itpparatus still visible, grass, thorns and thistles grow and 
flourish, thus indicating the high state of astronomical 
aeience at the capital of China. Here we enjoyed the 
best view obtainable of Pekin, and Dr. D. gave me much 
fiiteresting information. 

- I also visited the temple of the great bell, called Ta- 
ehong-sz, outside the Te-cheng gate, three miles from 
the city. The renown of this temple is derived from its 
bell, which is said to be the largest in the world. It is 
eighteen feet high, and fifteen feet in diameter. The 
interior is full of inscriptions. The tone of the bell is 
very deep, and, when once struck, its sound vibrates a 
long while. The priests of the place, dirty as usual, will 
not allow the bell to be sounded, as it is said to cause 
rain, but a gisktuity pour boire settles this diflScnlty. This 
larger temple is surrounded by a few small Buddha temples. 
In one of these we drank tea, which was served to us by 
one priest, whilst another, with his rosary in his hands, 
was kneeling and praying to a wooden idol. I requested 
the missionary to ask this man what was the use of his 
praying to a piece of wood. He replied that the figure 
only had the power of a god when prayed to. This superb 
nonsense was of course conclusive. The first thing which 
struck my eye in this temple was a Ehine-wine bottle, 
labelled " Rudesheimer." The bottle had probably been 
left behind by tourists, and was now doing service as a 
bouquet-holder for Buddha. 

From there we drove to the Portuguese cemetery, which 
I will briefly describe, I trod this ground with reverence 
and emotion, for here lie the remains of Adam Schaal, 
of Cologne, the renowned Jesuit savant and astronomer. 
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sleeping here, far away from his home on the Bhine. I- 
stood by his grave, and was perhaps the first German laif 
who had ever been here. On the weather-beaten heai«- 
stone, I deciphered his name in Latin. At the entranes 
are two monuments ; to the right that of Kicci, the flH 
vonrite of Kang-hi, to the left that of a French missionwy 
whose name has escaped me. Here also are the graves <rf 
many Europeans, whose memory has long since died ost. 
Peace to their ashes! I left the solitary spot deeply 
moved. 

The Mahommedan Mosqub in Pekin. 

Near the garden- wall of the imperial mansion, and only 
a stone's- throw south of the lake, we saw the once beautify, 
but now dilapidated mosque which the Emperor Kien- 
Lung built for the most beloved of his many wives, a& 
Arabian princess. The building is in the Turki&h styk, 
and with its Moorish doorways and arches forms a strong 
contrast to the other buildings of the city. It is built of 
white stone and ornamented with arabesques in the 
Persian style. There are other Turkish mosques in Pekin, 
but this is the only one worth mentioning. The Arabian 
princess was the widow of a Yarkent prince. After he was 
conquered by the Chinese, the conqueror Eaen-Lung took 
her to Pekin as his wife. She had a great suite, but they 
were forbidden to follow her into the imperial quarters, 
and were lodged outside. The princess became homesick, 
and as the Chinese customs would not allow of her visiting 
her own country again, she requested the emperor to 
build for her a mosque in the style of her beloved home, 
in order to remind her of her own country. This he did. 
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laud btiilt, as well, a gallery above the walls of the imperial 

tfliansions from which she had a fine view of the mosque. 

This latter is called " the gallery of the dear home." The 

princess had a daughter, who espoused a Chinese prince, 

but died childless. Although dead 130 years, her memory 

. fitill suryives in the descendants of the members of her 

'.-suite. Some Turkish families still dwell near the ruined 

mosque of their dear princess. The government is said to 

treat these Turks v0ry badly. The Turkish women are 

said to like the society of Christians, knowing that the 

"Allah " of their religion is the God of ours. 

Here I must conclude my description of Pekin. There 
are many more temples than those mentioned, but I have 
adverted to all worth mentioning. 

The time passed sweetly and pleasantly for me in the 
house of Dr. Dudgeon. His wife, my dear hostess, was 
the real type of a virtuous housewife. She possessed a 
kindly heart and an amiable disposition, and was the 
happy mother of four beautiful little girls, the eldest 
being seven years old, and the youngest an angelic baby 
of seven months. The latter little darling afforded me 
much pastime, and gave me many a sweet kiss. In the 
same vicinity as Dr. B., but in a separate building, lived 
the Rev. Mr. Edkins and Mrs. Edkins. Mr. Edkins is one 
of the most zealous missionaries in China, an amiable, 
hard-working philologist in the Oriental tongues. Mrs. 
Edkins, as the intimate friend of Mrs. Dudgeon, showed 
me the greatest attention, and afforded me much enter- 
tainment. She is one of those genial, highly-educated 
ladies, who never fail to attract a host of friends. Her 
language seemed to exercise a peculiar charm upon her 
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hearers, and was not excelled by that of the highest aiul 
most cultivated Europeans of Pekin. At the same time -v 
she possesses a noble, unselfish heart, and is expending he^ 
best energies in doing good among both the EuropeaJis 
and the natives in Pekin. Mrs. Edkins frequently invitefl , 
me to her table, and evinced such a hearty interest in all 
my affairs, that I conceived a great affection for her. Theae - 
two families were both from Scotland. Among the 
English ladies with whom I became acquainted, I found 
them all of modest, truthful, and natural character and 
demeanour. The family life of the English especially 
pleased me, and contrasts strongly with that of many 
women in America, where men seem to push their regard 
for the whims of the fair sex too far, and, in the mere 
aiming at their comfort, luxury and ease, sacrifice the 
family life, which, in a social, domestic and sanitary point 
of view, is very prejudicial to the women. Among the 
English people, in whatever land I met them^ this is 
fortunately not the case. I did not see among them so 
many unnatural, indifferent wives, ruined by idleness^ 
luxury and fashion, as I have seen in America, and who 
have no home, no children, and will have none. English 
women, as a rule, live for their homes, husbands and 
children, and this is as it should be. Where domestic 
virtue rules as the predominant grace of woman, modesty 
is found, and not coquetry. But where luxury and 
fashion stand higher than domestic virtue, the wife is ai^ 
unnatural apparition, a coquetting doll. As I write this 
I look back to America, where I saw too many of sucb. 
In a short time I became acquainted with the majority of 
the Europeans of Pekin, who number from eighty to ninety, 
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^d are mostly composed of missionaries, diplomatic 
bfficials and students. 

It deserves to be mentioned here, that in Pekin the 
Europeans (among whom the Americans count) live very 
jpeacefuUy together. Germans and Bussians, English, 
lAjnericans, French, Italians, Spaniards, &c., form in the 
Chinese capital a cosmopolitan race. I never saw the 
distinctions of race so much obliterated as in this city ; 
this may in a great measure be accounted for by their 
great distance from home, the cheerless, unhomely vicinity 
of the Chinese, and more natural love of friendship and 
society. They are thus, as it were, naturally obliged to 
advise, help, care for and love each other. Mutual visits 
and entertainments are much esteemed; the virtues and 
fsdlings of each member of the community are known; 
everything is canvassed, and nothing remains a secret. 
A worthy missionary and an exalted diplomatist, so long 
as within the dreary walls of unclean Pekin, are very 
much on a par. Of all those resorts which furnish the 
European with amusement, Pekin has absolutely none; 
nothing but big old walls, bad streets, dust and dirt. 
This want of everything to which European men and 
women have been accustomed, tends to force them to a 
much closer and more cordial intimacy than would 
otherwise be the case. 

Up to the present, my relations in Pekin had been 
couletMr de rose ; a good deal of street dust and stench had 
to be borne, it is true ; much cart-jolting and toe-cramp, 
but no indignity ; no tears had dimmed my joyousness. 
But an enemy was lurking for me, and he planned how to 
oast his net ; he was the friend and intimate colleague 
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of a man who had atrociously injured me in Japan, aBJL 
who now persecuted me with his pen. Upon my leayingp > 

Shanghai, the Baron von had given me a letter of in-?' 

troduction to the North-German representative in Pekin * 
this document, however, I did not avail myself of, sum 
I was well received and protected by my friends. One 
day, in the beginning of May, I drove, accompanied by 
my trusty servant Jean, to the Lazarist convent, " Nan- 
tang," to see the Abbe E., of Cologne, to whom I had 
letters from Father Chevrier, of Tien-tsin. Whilst in con^. 
versation with the former, two gentlemen rode into the 
yard, handed their horses over to an attendant, and were 
shown into the same room where I was. The Abbe B. 
introduced me to both gentlemen ; the one was a high 

functionary from my home, B X., the other Mr. 

Wenzel, the North-German consul in Tien-tsin. They 
both produced a very unfavourable impression upon me, 
and treated me with great arrogance. The per^nal de- 
scription of these gentlemen may be passed over. 

B X., in his capacity as a high functionary, although 

in the parlour of the Lazarists, began a formal inquiry 
respecting me, in which the consul seconded him. They 
both asked me why I had come from Tien-tsin to Pekhi 
without ojQScial protection ; the high functionary remark- 
ing that he was answerable for my life and safety as a 
North-German subject, and that my protection was his 
official duty. I replied that I was aware of no danger, and 
had been informed that with a confidential, trusty servant, 
I should encounter none, since he would be more protection 
to me than one or more officials of whom the people knew 
nothing. The high functionary seemed satisfied with thife 
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aaiswer; but not the consul, who told me that, had I 
Implied to him, he would himself have accompanied me to 
Pekin, and pressed me to tell him why I had not called upon 
hiixi. My answer was brief: my friends had advised me 
not to do so, as he was a man who would possibly insult me, 

B X. now put the most painful questions to me con- 

cemiiig my family concerns, to which I refused to answer. 
To his queries why I had no papers from the Home OflSce. 
in Berlin, or the North-German ambassador in Wash- 
ington, I replied that I had never been in either of these 
Gities; but had some from the North-German Consuls- 
General in New York and San Francisco. The further 
questions of these two gentlemen were so personal and 
annoying that I burst into tears, and drawing down my 
veil, rose and left them in the room, deeply offended. I 
returned to my friends, who endeavoured to comfort me. 
An English gentleman, a friend of Dr. D., subsequently 
gave the consul to understand that the private affairs of 
a lady were no concern of his. 

Although I had informed the high functionary that I had 
no request to make to him, still, early the following morn- 
ing, I received a note from him, telling me that if I had 
any special wishes I might communicate them to Mr. F., 
the bearer, and interpreter to the embassy, or make them 
known to him either personally or by writing. I told 
ihe bearer that the present letter was just as considerate 
as the conversation of the little king had been insult- 
ing the previous day. He told me that B X. on his 

return to the legation, had expressed himself very favour- 
ably about me, and as I had said I wished to trouble him 
far nothing, he felt it proper again to offer me his good 
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offices and protection. I showed the letter to Dr. D. and 
asked his advice upon the matter. Before accepting hid 
protection I sent the high functionary my credentials, 
and enclosed a note in which I referred to the injurious 
manner in which he had treated me, and also to the 
unkind language he had used in regard to my /English 
and American friends, to whom I owed so much, for I had 
no notion, if even he were the Emperor or the King of 
Prussia, of allowing him to attack my friends without 

defending them. B X. answered me in flattering 

terms, and hoped, as he jokingly said, that my journey 
round the world would cure me of the cosmopolitanism 
which he did not understand in a " child of the Rhine." 
This letter excited my laughter. It had never entered 
my head that, with all my deep love for Father Ehine, I 
was a cosmopolitan; but if even so, the idea of being 
cured of it by a journey round the world seemed to be 
foolish. It occurs to me that a little more cosmopoli- 
tanism is precisely what is wanted to cure the narrow 
and fanatical ideas and views which are productive of so 
much discord, ill-will and bloodshed. In the same letter 
the little king proffered me an official escort, and he 
again requested me to let him know my wishes, if such I 
had, and to do so either verbally or by letter. This note 
bore the queer signature, " Your most humble but n/iii- . 

understood friend, B X. I undertook, in the sequel, 

many excursions with the gentlemen of the embassy, and 
whom I have already mentioned in these pages. From 
the day of our first meeting in the Lazarist convent 
up to this time I had not seen the little king again, but 
on account of the kind services which through his orders 
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Kad been shown me I thought it a piece of proper polite- 
ness to call upon B X. before my return southwards. 

My friends were of the same opinion. It was scarcely- 
possible at this time of the year to prosecute my journey 
through southern China towards India, so I had made up 
amy mind to betake myself to Chee-fow, on the Blue Gulf, 
wliich lies some degrees to the north of Shanghai. 
Previous to my departure Dr. and Mrs. D. procured me a 
great pleasure. They arranged a party, to which they 
invited all the Germans in Pekin whom I knew, or who 
hfiid at any time been of service to me. The preparations 
of my dear hostess were on a most liberal scale, and I 
account this day one of the most agreeable of my sojourn 
in Pekin. A chivalric countryman of mine, who had 
taken up the diplomatic career, and had frequently 
accompanied me on my excursions, was my cavalier for 
tbe nonce. My vis-a-vis was German, my two neighbours 
German, German the tones of the piano, until late at 
night when the company separated. My German heart 
beat warm and thankful that evening, and I cordially 
pressed the hand of my noble-hearted Scotch hostess. Dr. 
D., as a Scotchman, was a warm admirer of the German 
nation and literature. He had studied in Heidelberg and 
spoke fine High German, had a good collection of the 
nt^asterpieces of our literature and was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with it. It was on the 30th of May, and the 
next was the day fixed upon for my departure. My 
trusty servant Jean accompanied me to the high func- 
tionary, as I was desirous of paying my parting re- 
spects to him. B X. received me in the most friendly 

manner, which strongly contrasted with that adopted by 
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him towards me in the parlonr of the Lazarist convent ^ 
at Nan-tang. He expatiated upon my delicacy of feeling, 
and expressed his astonishment that, although invited by i 
him to do so, I had never asked him for any special service 
or favour. His speech was diplomatic and fine, and, alas! 
it was only some weeks after that I fully understood iii 
import. He went on to say that I could not possibly 
pass the hot season in Ghe-foo; that I should find it a 
dear place, and that, as he knew his friend in Japan 
had ill-treated me, he had it at heart to make me some 
amends for the ill-usage I had received there. The little 
king then proposed that, as he, his wife and the whole 
household were going the next morning to his country 
house, Ta-chiao-ssu, I should be his guest there during 
the summer, saying that he should consider it an honour 

if I would accept the invitation. B X.'s insinuating 

manner, and, still more, his invitation, somewhat repelled 
me ; it struck me, too, as curious that he had not introduced 
me to his wife, who must have known of this invitation. 
Under these circumstances I thought it prudent to teU 
him I would consult with my friends and send him an 
answer the following day. On my way back I could not 
rid myself of doubts as to whether this invitation pro- 
ceeded from pure sympathy and hospitality, nor could 

I forget the insidious, the cunning look which B X, 

gave me whilst making the proposal. Had I listened to 
my own forebodings, I should never have seen his summer 
residence, and have spared myself many a bitter pang. 
But we weak children of men are in the habit of seeing 
the value of our own intimate judgment and verdict when 
we have been severely chastised for neglecting them. 
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My friends told me they saw no reason why I should 
> decline the little king's offer, and even Mrs. E., upon 
whose judgment I firmly relied, endeavoured to allay all 
my scruples hy telling me I could certainly he the guest 
of my countryman, as his wife was in the house with 
him. This lady was a Frenchwoman, hut who and what 
she precisely was, no one could tell me. The little 
king's daughter was married to a French professor at 
the "Yamen" in Pekin. The young lady had paid me a 
Tisit, accompanied hy her hushand, and she, too, was 
expected at the summer residence of her father. Ahhe R., of 
the Lazarist convent, a countryman of mine from Cologne, 

and an intimate personal friend of B X., also advised 

me to accept the invitation. My most dangerous coun- 
sellor was, however, my love of nature. Mr. E. painted 
the neighhourhood of the little king's summer residence 
in such glowing colours, and as being the most romantic 
spot in the north of China, that I finally determined to 

accept the invitation, and I wrote to B X. to that 

effect. Alas ! that I had never written that letter ! Mr. 
F,, of Cologne, brought me an answer from his master, 
stating that he was charged by the little king with 
the duty of conveying me safely to Ta-chiao-ssu. Pekin 
had now become extremely hot, and I, indeed, yearned for 
the shady hills and mountains and the cool streams in 
Buddha's vale. I had not yet seen any really beautiful 
country scenery in China ; why not go, then ? Che-foo, on 
the Blue Gulf, I could always fall back upon. 

Dr. D.'s professional duties required his presence in 
Pekin, but he had rented a temple in the neighbourhood 
for his family. On the eighth of June I parted from my 
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dear friends. Mrs. D. kindly told me if I did not feel 
comfortable in Ta-chiao-ssn to return to her immediately.* 
My vehicle was this time a kind of Chinese swing, carried ' 
by two mules, one in front and one in the rear, between 
shafts, the swing being in the middle. It will be no tax 
upon the imagination of my readers when I tell them that 
this see-saw motion between two mules produced strong 
vertigo and nausea. What splendid means of transport 
these famous Chinese have ! The mule see-saw was their 
means of carrying people even in the time of Marco Polo. 
What a progressive race ! The distance I had to travel 
was about twenty-three English miles. My escort sang, 
talked and joked a great deal. I discovered that he vras 
the intimate and trusted underling of his lord and master^ 
and also the obedient messenger of his mistr^s. He 
expatiated upon the honour done me by his master, and 
advised me not to throw away his favour lightly, as he 
esteemed me very much, and might be of great service to 
me on my return journey hojne. He further told me to 
be careful with his wife ; that she was only in China be* 

cause she would not obey B X.*8 behest and return 

to France, and counseled me to keep on good terms vn& 
her and everything would go well. I observed t^^ 
according to him, they did not live too happily together. 
"They have never been happy," he exclaimed, and 
laughed ironically, shaking his head. " But," he continued^ 
Madame has him in the leashes, and annoys him as mn<^ 
as she can." I now feared that I had done wrong to 
leave my friends, but was determined that if the houses- 
hold at all corresponded to the presumably true impression 
this gave of it, I would on no account stay there. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

• 

Ixf a sunny valley, under shady trees, lay the wide- 
renowned Buddhist temple, Ta-chiao-ssu, surrounded by 

pretty, scattered buildings, which B X. had rented 

for a moderate sum as his summer residence. Bomantic 
liills and pleasant mountains surrounded this sanctuary of 
gods and idols, and beautiful springs meandered through 
rock and turf. Along the border of a rich field an 
elderly pair were making their way in the direction of 
the road by which our little caravan was slowly ad- 

Tancing. A few minutes later, B X. greeted me in 

French. The mules stood still, and when I alighted 
from the vehicle, he cast a glance at the lady accom- 
panying him, and turning to me, said in German, 
**]MKsB W., my Zarfy." Had he said, Miss W., this is 

my wijfe, the Baroness von . , it would have been clear 

to me who she was. As it was, I did not know what 
to think of Madame. She was but little known among 
the Europeans of Pekin ; but I had been induced to 
believe that she was his wife by Abbe £., the little king's 
intimate friend. 

It is sometimes very convenient to be high-born, and to 
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be in the service of somebody hy the grace of Ood. A 
simple missionary or merchant conld not have played his ' 

part so long and so well as B X. played the little 

foreign king in China. I held it as impossible for a 
high functionary of a great, civilized state, to live in open 
defiance of the laws of morality and of his country. I 
believed what was good, as a matter of charity, of ft 
woman in years, with a daughter twenty years old, living 
in the house of one purporting to be her husband. As 
previously said, I merely fell in with the general impres- 
sion upon this matter. Neither Dr. D. nor his wife had 
the remotest suspicion that within three days I should be 
back in their house, insulted and in tears. Every place 
in the world, even the little European colony of Pekin, 
numbering about eighty souls, has its romance, and from 
this romance I was destined to raisfi the veil. It grieyes 
me to have to speak against an ecclesiastic, but certainly 
I was miserably deceived by the Abbe E. He has been for 

years the confidant of B ;• X., and knew better than 

any one else the circumstances in which he was living, 
and whether the Catholic woman who sat at table with 
him so often was his lawful wife. Had he been truthfid 
and candid with me, my love for nature would never have 
betrayed me into a journey to the little king's summer 
residence. The chivalric German who had led me in to 

dinner at Dr. D.'s, had followed B X. on official 

business to his country residence. He was a well-edu- 
cated gentleman, from the University of Bonn, and as ft 
protege of Prince Bismarck had been sent as a diplomatic 
student to Pekin. He was one of those high-minded men 
who are consistently honourable in all their dealings^ and 
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he was too proud and independent ever to become the 
slave of another, however exalted might be his position. 
When I examined the face and features of the person 

to whom B X. introduced me as his lady^ I felt 

the first impression, as also the first pressure, of my false 
position. I felt I could not stay there, and was deter- 
mined not to do so. Mr. F. remarked my perplexity, and 
did everything he could, under the circumstances, to 
render it less painful to me. My luggage was taken into 
the apartments assigned to me in a separate building. 

Soon afterwards a servant announced that B X. had 

asked Mr. F. to take me to dinner. He came and took 
me through a little idol sanctuary up a high staircase to 
a balcony, where I found a splendidly-appointed table. I 

sat between B X. and Madame. This was my first 

dinner at " a little king's " table, and it passed off very 
stiffly, the conversation being very spasmodic, and our 
mutual looks, in the frequent intervals of silence, were not 
such as to inspire confidence ; I thought that we looked 
at one and other like robbers. Madame behaved very 
vulgarly, swung her knife and fork in every direction, and 
glared at me like a dragon. To my questions she gave 
satirical, insulting answers, which reduced me to silence. 
B X. fared no better at her hands. The conversa- 
tion was diplomatic in the fullest sense of the word, 
besides which we spoke in French. Towards the end 

of the meal B X. became more chatty, and gave 

vent to the bitterest invectives against the English and 
Americans, for whom he had not a single good word. 
The European community of Pekin was handled by him 
with great severity, in which Madame joined, and even 
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my own personal friends did not escape the venom ^ 
their tongues. Every time the falcon glance of B-— ^ 
X., and the burning look of Madame, encountered mf 
eye, I felt more and more the false position in which my 
confiding good-nature had placed me once more. I ate 
little, and wished myself back with my dear hostess aa4 
my kind friends whom I had just left. 

I was at a loss to explain how it was that I had comi 
to be invited into a family, if such it could be called, » 
at variance with itself and the world. I could fini 
neither peace nor pleasure in the society of those among 
whom I was. " Why," said the little king's interpreter 
to me, " do you not remain in Madame's company ? Yot 
must try to be agreeable to her. She wants you as acoBi* 
panion. If you do not do this, you will arouse her anger. 

B X. has his reasons for inviting you, and Madame, 

having consented, has her reasons too." He wished to 
tell me what the " little king " had said in confidence 
to him after dinner; but I would not listen to it, and 
contented myself with telling him I was sorry I i«^ 

come; that what B X. or Madame might say was of 

no importance to me, and I went to my room. This 
a.partment was in a building which stood alone ; the pA 
moonshine through the leaves outside my door, and tie 
solitariness of the situation, made it the unhomeliest bed- 
room I had ever been in in any part of the earth. The 
door would not lock. My next neighbour was a Budto 
idol, and there was an abundance of scorpions. Towards 
midnight the chant of the monks resounded, the dark 
temple was illuminated, for Buddha wanted to see hie 
disciples, and his disciples wanted to see Buddha. Th^^ 
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((hant was long and loud, and drove sleep away from me. 
My mental ejaculations were in favour of sleep for Buddha 
and myself. Song and prayer were finally done; the 
temple was dark ; the smell of incense penetrated to my 
room. The dawn had not yet tipped the mountain-tops, 
$nd I was already sitting under the weeping-willow near 
my door. I made my way to the beautiful little rivulet 
aear, which was already a dear companion to me, and 
laved the fever away from my scorching brow. In the 
early morning Ta-chiao-ssu was 4ivi^6ly beautiful ; a 
light blue haze overspread hill and mountain ; the temple 
«£ Buddha shone romantic there. A silver carpet of dew 
eovered grass and leaf, which Aurora painted in every 
colour like a beautiful enamel. How holy and exalted is 
earth in the early hours of morn I 

Again I sat down to breakfast. The table was richly 
supplied; the company as stiff, the conversation as en- 
uuyante as before. Madame was vulgar and satirical ; so 

was B X.; he showed tact to treat me roughly and 

uncivilly before her. This vulgar woman, disliking my* 
quiet and retiring disposition, gave herself no trouble to 

jconceal her hatred for me. B X., before " madame," 

had no particular interest in his guest, and the motive of 
his invitation was a selfish one. After breakfast the inter- 
preter said to me, " The little king told, you this and 
that as his reason for inviting you, but he thought quite 
differently ; his motive springs from the most unalloyed 
selfishness." The conversation at the second dej&imer 
tras a fitting pendant to that of the first — low, vulgar, 
and sarcastic ! B X. certainly suffered from no cos- 
mopolitanism ! Every one of a lower social rank and 
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scale, he treated with scorn. To my praifie of the Englisto- 
and Americans, he replied, that I was no true German if t 
did not give Germany the preference over every other 
country. My rejoinder was that a true German loved to 
tell the truth about other nations, and to give them their 
due. The Americans, and particularly the German- 
Americans, who had left their despotic fatherland, w^e 
the objects of his special scorn and contempt. He would 
allow nothing good to this land of " stupid Liberty," as I» 
called it; everything the Americans did and said was 
humbug. His remarks touching the Crerman-American 
element were simply outrageous. The next recipients of 
his favours were England and France. So even practised, 
polished officials have, as I learnt here, their astounding 
weaknesses. All this, as well as the exalting love for his 
fatherland which he professed, was strongly in contrast 
with his action in making a French commoner's daughter 
his Jady, He did not, to my astonishment, allow his wife 
his name, but made her retain her own. The woman was, 
*after all, to be pitied ; she had sacrificed her existenee, 
and had not even got a name in return. 

Before we left the table, the conversation became very 
piquant. The lady told B X., without any circumlocu- 
tion, why she had followed him to Pekin, and why she would 
not return to France, accompanying this shameless decfer- 
ation by a thump on the table. As a guest my situation was 
fearfully unpleasant. I contented myself with what I had 
beard, excused myself, and withdrew to my own room. I 
made up my mind to write to my friends in Pekin, and get 
out of the place. But the difficulty was, how to do it, for 
I had at command neither horse, mule, chair, nor any other 
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kind of conveyance, and how were they to be procured ? 
BCoreover, I could not speak Chinese. Towards evening I 
was sitting under a venerable acacia-tree, near the temple 
of Buddha, conversing with the little king's assistant. 
His noble manner and bearing inspired confidence. I had 
kad but little conversation with him at table, and that 
was very reserved in character. He saw, however, my 
dilenuna, and pitied me. I spoke to him of my intention 
to return to Pekin, and he promised to do all in his power 
to further that object, saying that if I needed a friend, 
I should certainly find one in him. 

The second day's dinner was very much like its prede- 
cessor. B X. looked moody and gloomy. The lady 

was, as usual, vulgar ; the interpreter played echo to every- 
thing she said. The deportment of' Mr. F. was that of an . 
independent high-bred gentleman ; the coarse remarks of 
the lady brought a blush to his cheeks. This evening I 
ate nothing, but simply took a glass of water. I had taken 
little food during the day, and feeling weak, I excused 
myself and left the table. The night was oppressively 
hot, and my room was very uninviting. I took a chair 
and sat under the weeping-willow, until, finally, over- 
powered by fatigue, I fell asleep. I was still slumbering, 
when I was awakened by the tones of a man's voice. It 
was that of the little king's underling, who handed me an 
open letter, without address, unheaded and unsigned. He 
informed me that it was from his master, and that he 
had orders to deliver it. The messenger, seeing my 
astonishment, said, in a mocking tone ; " You probably did 
not expect so gallant a letter ! Now you see how meanly 
and disgracefully men of high position can act. Do not for- 
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get that every king is a diplomat, and that what B ] 

does is cunningly and artfully contrived." I made the^ 
man no answer, but let him go his way. The contenWj 
of the letter may be surmised from the fact that itj 
bore no head and no signature. This gross insult pr(Kj 
cipitated my resolution to leave the little king's house, i 
It was midnight, and I determined at all costs to leave ^ 
with the break of dawn. I sent a servant for Mr. F.,.^ 
showed him the letter, and he could hardly believe his^ 
eyes. He could not, however, dispute the handwriting, i 
He fell in with my view about leaving very early in the; 
morning, and promised to make all necessary arrangements , 
for me. 

If Buddha was not blind, he must have seen me in great , 

excitement that night. I packed up my effects as quickly 

as possible. This was my second and last night in tite 

beautiful valley, Ta-chiao-ssu. The priests were paying . 

their debt of prayer and song, but the tapers of the temple 

were invisible, on account of a sand-storm which was raging. 

Everything impressed me with horror ; every tree and 

bush and hill seemed to conceal weird forms ; an enemy 

seemed to lurk in every shadow. When I had finished 

packing, I took leave of my sweet brooklet. I had to pass 

through a small idol-temple, which always stood open, and 

a cold shudder ran through me, but I soon recovered. I 

sat near the brooklet until night was disappearing in the 

east, when I went and roused Mr. F.'s. servant. His 

master soon came. A wretched cart, the best that could 

be found in the village, was waiting. Mr. F. gave me a 

sprig of the acacia which I had admired so much and under 

which, in his company, I had passed the only pleasant hours 
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■ eijoyed in the place. The underling who had escorted 
ae from Pekin was ordered back there on business, and 
eft at the same time as myself ; but we soon parted com- 
pany, and I was glad to see him gallop away, Mr F,, the 
►lily friend I had in this sad, romantic valley, mounted his 

korse, and braved the anger of B X. in so doing. He 

escorted me for a long distance, then gave the driver very 
ifcrict orders to look after me safely, bade me a hearty 
idien, and rode back into the valley. I now felt the utter 
^oneliness of my position, without even my trusty servant 
Fean by my side. I scorn to waste more words than are 
lecessary upon the high-born functionary, the mean, con- 
bemptible little king, who had actually blamed me for 
aot seeking his protection when travelling from Tien-tsin 
to Pekin. Protection, indeed ! 

This was the man who had proclaimed himself oflS.cially 
responsible for my life and safety. This gentleman and 
his North-German colleague in Yokohama had more 
grievously injured and insulted me than any one else 
during my journey. Mr. F. would have accompanied me 
to Pekin, but I begged him not to do so for fear of incur- 
ring the wrath of B X. "I do not fear B— X.," 

replied the generous man; "before night he shall hear 
from me what I think of his conduct towards you." 

I was resigning myself in turn to the sadness of my 
feelings and to such comfort as is always to be found in 
the possession of a true and valued friend, under the 
belief that Mr. F. was well advanced on his way back to 
Ta-chiao-ssu. Suddenly I heard the galloping of a horse 
behind me ; the stately figure upon it could not be mis- 
taken ; it was Mr. F. himself. He quickly wheeled his 
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horse round ; he saw my tears, and. wanted to speak, 1^] 
the words died on his lips. I conld not articulate t 
word. He reached me his hand, pressed mine with great- 
fervour, and rode away as swiftly as an arrow. I now shed- 
a torrent of tears, and the driver saw it. A dreadful saad- 
storm arose, which increased the discomfort of my podtioB. 
in the wretched little cart. My friends had expected ntf 
to be absent three months, and here I was returning oi. 
the third day ! Towards five in the evening, we passei 
the first gate of the city. The atmosphere was thick witii 
yellow sand, which gave to both man and beast a repukiTe 
aspect, resembling the glare thrown by a sickly fire upon 
the objects around. Nowhere have I seen the elemenb 
so unruly as ii^ the north of China. The dust had w 
covered me that I looked like a pillar of sand. Besides, 
I had cried a great deal, and this, together with the sand, 
made me an excellent scarecrow. With this elegant freight 
the old driver entered the courtyard of the doctor. My !©• 
ception, however, was most cordial. It did not take long 
to make my friends understand the reason of my return. 
I now felt the full extent of my triumph over the maa 
whom I had learned to despise. I was no longer subjected 
to the impertinent gaze of that vulgar woman, nor to the 
falcon eye of the cunning official, whose only reasoa 
for inviting me had been to humiliate me. Two days and 
two nights in Ta-chiao-ssu, and neither peace nor pleasure! 
I had now no longer to submit to the polished sarcasms 
and the insults of a high-born, but worthless wretcL I 
was again in the midst of a Christian family, where I 
quickly regained the peace of mind which I had lost 
among wicked men. The good Mrs, C. greatly regretted 
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iMtving advised xne to ayail myself of B X.'s invita- 
tion. From the time of my visit to the country-house of 
the little king from my home, mutual visiting between my 
friends and that personage ceased entirely. Willingly 
WoTildl here close this unpleasant theme, if truth and the 
eleamess of my story would allow it. This, however, I 
cannot do, but shall have to touch upon certain further 
painful acts relative to my treatment at the hands 

of the high-born functionary B X. As previously 

resolved, I was desirous of spending a few months at 
Ohe-foo, on the Blue Gulf, and prepared a second time 
for my departure. My friends were very anxious that J 
should defer it and stay some time with them. On the 
second day after my return from Ta-chiao-ssu, the 
native courier of the little foreign king handed me 
a sealed letter, the contents of which I scanned with 
trembling hands. One whole sheet was filled with the 
most cruel calumnies against me, and amongst them was 
a word which I will not repeat, but which epitomises all 
the degradation of which woman is capable. The sight 

of this astounding atrocity on the part of B X. almost 

paralysed me ; but my moral pain was too great to allow 
me to find tears. I asked myself how it was possible 
that a man whom I had never injured, and who must 
have respected me, could behave towards me in so cowardly 
a manner. I took the document into the room where* 
Dr. D., his wife, and Mrs. E. were. They were greatly 
astonished at my appearance, and asked what was the 
matter. The -letter convinced my friends that the infor- 
mation therein was simply a miserable piece of cowardly 
revenge on the part of the high functionary, whose 

z 2 
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sole object was evidently to prejudice the minds of 
the Europeans of the capital against me by damaging my 
good name and by assigning a false treason for my leaving 
his residence. I was told in this document that mj 
simplicity and modesty were calculated to deceive ; that 
I had left my home for America to study " humbug f 
that I was a '^ reprobate" and that the public woidd 
never see a book by me. How bitterly I bewailed having 
accepted the selfish invitation of this man, who now stood 
in my way as a powerful enemy, and whose high positioaa 
and influence might possibly enable him to set agaiurt 
me friends who were indispensable to me for the prosedt- 
tion of my journey ! My good host comforted me kjr 
saying that my own conduct was my best justificatioB 
against B X.'s slander ; and that I need only con- 
tinue it to find all the confidence I wanted. But, unfox- 
tunately, I had only tasted the first drop of the poison d 
slander; I was destined to drain the cup to the dregs, 
and a painfully dark future was before me. The next day 
Dr. D. handed me the card of a well-known friend; I 
skipped lightly into the drawing-room. It was he, the 
noble horseman of the valley, he, my only friend there. 
Our meeting here was just as silent and embarrassed b8 
our separation had been. The driver had seen my tears 
on that occasion ; but some one else had seen them too. We 
had separated with mute looks, with mute looks we m^ 
again. How strange ! Dr. D. was the first to break 
silence. I believe that if he had not done so we should 
never have spoken to one another. The Doctor went 
to procure a cool draught for the horseman. I asked him 
how it was possible for him on so dreadfully hot a dayto 
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aide to Pekin, He replied that he had left Ta-chiao-ssu 
At daybreak, and had galloped so fast that he had no 
•time to feel the heat of the sun. My enthusiastic friend 
now related to me what had passed between him and the 
iitttle king on the morning when he left me to ride back 
to the residence. Breakfast, he said, passed like a meal 
limong the dead ; even Madame, the vulgar woman, was 

.silenced by B X.'s wild furious looks. " But after 

breakfast there was a terrible storm in the valley of 

Ta*ohiao-ssu« B » X. raved like one possessed, and 

showed himself a malicious and revengeful enemy to his 
guest, and treated you to the most shameful epithets." 
But my defence was taken up by my noble friend, who 
isaid, " What ! you have every reason to respect this lady, 
and, instead^ you slander her in this mean fashion ! I, 
«ir king, am Miss W.'s friend; I respect her as my 
;own sister, and I cannot permit you to insult her. In 
ease you do, I will defend her as a brother." Despite 
•the disparity of age, the little German king had 
to surrender at discretion to his junior. He felt the 
moral superiority of my chivalric friend, who did not 
number half as many years as himself. Mr. F. told me 
that the beautiful valley of Ta-chiao-ssu was now 
lonelier and sadder than ever, and the bitter company at 
table unendurable. The visit of my noble cavalier was 
a short one, for he had to return to Ta-chiao-ssu on the 
same day* '^ Adieu," he said, with a cordial clasp of the 
hand } " do not forget me." 

I had now been two months in the house of the good 
Dr. and Mrs. D., and the whole period had been unclouded 
aave for the short space of three days, during which I 
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had left my friends to go to the summer residence of tbe 
little king. Again the day of my departure arrivedi 
Alas ! in a journey round the world there are so many 
departures! Separation from dear friends is a ' bard 
thing. Out of the fulness of a most thimkful heart I 
gave my hostess and Mrs. Edkins a long, long kiss;,! 
wept, and both ladies wept also. I then kissed the litth 
ones, and the dear baby, which had grown to my heart; 
my tears fell upon its sweet cheeks and on its snow* 
white clothes. " Farewell, Miss W.," said Dr. D. in my 
own dear native tongue, and stretched out his hand with 
emotion; "would to God that you were leaving out 
house to-day as cheerful and happy as you entered it two 
months ago. Still go your way without uneasiness : we 
will not fail to defend you against the slanders oi B — — 
X., and no one will be permitted to asperse your charao^ 
ter in our presence. Only, no grief; keep cheerful and 
of good courage, and continue your journey happily and 
with God." Thus spoke my generous-minded host. I de- 
clined the escort proffered by my friends, and relied npcn 
the faithfulness of the driver, who had accompanied me 
upon several excursions in Pekin, and had already been 
six years in the service of my friends. I must heri 
remark that my trusty servant Jean was already, at tibe 
time that we set out from Tien-tsin, suffering severely 
from consumption. He finally became so ill that he had 
to remain with his parents in Pekin. His father was 
sacristan of the French cathedral there. My driver^ 
although a thorough-going heathen, was, notwithstanding, 
a man to be relied on, who followed faithfully all tiiei 
instructions of my friends. We had passed the last gate 
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of the city, and my mind was still occupied with my dear 
Eostesd and the little innocents whom I so much loved. 
??lie day was exceedingly warm, and as often as we came 
to a spring, the driver jumped down and reached me a 
4ool drink. The good heathen also oflfered me at times 
Something or other which the ladies had got ready for 
my journey. At midday the driver halted at an inn to 
feed his team. In the afternoon we passed a large village, 
and I noticed with surprise that the inhabitants stared 
at me in a very unusual manner and then whispered to 
^»Bkch other. My old driver seemed not to notice it, and 
drove rapidly through. It was about three o'clock in 
the afternoon, when suddenly a horseman rode up behind 
US, and with the most excited gestures barred the road to 
o«r mules; then with a wild look he turned his horse 
elose to me, and with the most horrible mimicry por- 
trayed all the horrors of death. I need not say that in 
de first moments of my terror I looked upon him as my 
murderer. " Must I die here," I asked the wildly excited 
man, wiih quivering lips and with throbbing heart ; and 
I looked despairingly to heaven. " My God," I exclaimed, 
**be Thou my friend and protector." The imminent 
danger of the moment held all my senses so enthralled 
tbat it was only in a rapidly passing picture I saw 
my dear mother. And only then, when I thought I 
understood the murderous mimicry of this man, and 
believed from it that he was considerate enough to let 
me have the choice of the means of death, could I draw a 
long, deep breath. The supposed murderer declared 
himself very distinctly. Taking a knife in his hand, he 
made a powerful sweep round the neck of the driver. 
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Then, swinging a lance aloft, he hrought it across my 
neck, and, aiming at my breast, drew the trigger of an 
empty firearm. At last, rubbing two stones together^ he 
lighted some tinder, blew up the smoke, and with hi9 
hands and arms he imitated the rising flames^ My driver, 
whom I earnestly besought for protection against my 
murderer, thought quite rightly that I did not understand 
this murderous pantomime, and he in his turn imitajked 
them with the greatest exactness. I was now quite 
dumfounded, and calmly reigned myself to my near 
end. I could not speak, and was thus obliged to leave 
the choice of the manner of. my death to my supposed 
murderer. But contrary to my expectation, and to my 
great astonishment and relief, he did not lay a hand oa 
me. This hesitation on his part gave me a little strength 
and hope, and availing myself of this moment of courage, 
I uttered the few Chinese words which alone my stammer^ 
ing tongue could get at. " K'nei, K'nei," I said boldly, 
seizing the reins of the mules, and repeating emphatically, 
"K'nei, K'nei, Tien-tsin" (quick, quick, to Tien^tsin). 
With these words I looked imploringly to my old driver; 
but he merely shook his head. The mules had scaredy 
begun to advance, when the horseman had already taken 
the reins out of my hand, and with significant gestuies 
directed towards Tien-tsin, he turned the vehicle round. 
" No, no, not Tien-tsin," he cried, and pointing with his 
hand in the direction of the capital, he exclaimed violently, 
"K'nei, K'nei Pekin, Kuniang no Tien-tsin'* (quick, 
quick to Pekin, Miss must not go to Tien-tsin). I now 
conceived the idea that I was summoned before soiae 
court or other, preparatory to being cut into ten thousand 
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pieces. The prospect was not very encouraging, but iot 
the moment, at least, my life was spared, and I felt several 
tons lighter. When the vehicle was turned round and 
we had been diverted from our course, the stranger drew 
from under his garment a portfolio,, out of which he 
handed me a large, sealed document, bearing the royal 
croTvn of England. On the cover I read, "English 
Consulate, Tien-tsin : Mr. Wade, Charge d' Affaires, Pekin." 
Whilst I was still holding this document in my hand, 
my old driver received an oflScial note in the Chinese 
language, which he endeavoured to translate to me by 
gestures. He repeated all the murder pantomimes, and, 
laying his hand upon my shoulder, counted upon his 
-fingers ten, and said " Kuniang " (miss), then he pointed 
to himself and counted seven. On the back of the official 
Chinese document he showed me some English words, 
and I read the following, " British Courier from Tien-tsin 
io Pekin." I now saw that my supposed murderer was 
an official courier, and I understood the gestures somewhat 
better. I supposed the whole to mean some bloody 
ooourrence in Tien-tsin, to which city I was going, and 
from which I was at no great distance. I .presumed that 
Ifeventeen Europeans, ten women and seven men, had been 
murdered. The stranger was, without doubt, the saver of 
my life. After he had, as I could plainly see from his 
features, given my driver the most earnest instructions, 
he nodded me a friendly " chin-chin " (good-bye) and 
rode off at a gallop in the direction of the capital. My 
good driver continued his gestures, his earnest speech, 
his pointing and nodding with admirable perseverance and 
patience. My answers w:ere nothing but dumb, wondering 
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looks ; meanwhile my heart prayed, for it seemed to me as 
though I were in a deadly atmosphere, and I breathed 
with heaviness* The conrier had barely left ns when 
another man swiftly rode np from the distance with the 
speed of an arrow. He suddenly reined np his horse in 
front of us, took a rapid glance around, and with visible 
horror whispered something to my driver, tamed his 
horse away and rode across the open country. In a 
twinkling, and while as yet I had hardly turned my gasse 
from the flying horseman, the good heathen was off his 
seat and with supplicating hands and looks drew me 
gently inside the conveyance. As quickly as I am de* 
scribing it, he covered me up with a rapidly unpacked 
bundle of straw and a piece of old cloth, then looking 
anxiously along the high-road to the north, he covered as 
much of the front of the cart as he could with his own 
body and sang and whistled a tune. I slowly sought an 
opening for my eyes and mouth from under the straw; 
suddenly my breathing ceased and a death-like chiil came 
over me. Through a little hole in the covering ^f thb 
cart I saw a long array of Chinese soldiers advancing inst 
the high-road. They were all mounted and armed with 
lances and other deadly weapons ; every one of them st<^ 
glances at the cart as, they passed by. But my driven 
looked so quietly and so indifferently ttl the horsemen, 
and he sang such a beautiful song, that the soldiers were 
thrown off their guard and they saw nothing in the cart 
but a large heap of straw and a piece of old cloth. They 
did not see a concealed European woman and a pair ci 
hidden eyes anxiously peering from underneath the straw. 
Had one of these armed men had the faintest suspicion of 
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the contents of the cart, I should, as I afterwards learned 
from my trusty driver, have been the victim of the most 
ortiel tortures and the most shameful death. As it was, I 
-was warned and saved once by going south towards Tien- 
tsin and once more rescued from imminent danger after 
turning from the south towards the north. Providence, 
and Providence alone, by means of this humane and noble 
heathen, saved me. When I had surmounted this last 
terror, I was totally exhausted, and the too desperate 
excitement of the last hours ended in a cold, dumb repose. 
I sank into, an involuntary, painful silence, and even the 
' friendliest words and gestures of my faithful driver were 
powerleas to elicit even the smallest token of recognition 
^?<Ha me. The good old man drove the mules on as 
rapidly as possible, and for the greater portion of the time 
fae ran beside the cart so that the mules might run more 
easily. The outer gates of the capital are closed, as pre- 
i^wdy mentioned, at sunset, and we had to use the utmost 
8f!!^ to arrive in time. At half-past eight in the evening 
w^ entered the courtyard of Dr. D., where, surrounded by 
nuany £riends, I had taken leave in the early portion of 
the ^ay« The barking of the dogs announced our arrival, 
fuod the servants were astonished to see me back again ; 
they informed me that Dr. and Mrs. D. were in the 
dxawingrroom of Mrs. Edkins. I felt so faint that my feet 
would hardly support me, tired and exhausted I stepped 
into the drawing-room — it was empty. My friends were 
outside on the balcony, and as I slowly moved towards 
them, they all stood up in amazement. They were 
Bisrprised at my unexpected return, and my death-like 
appearance as I stood in the pale moonlight had something 
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ghostlike about it, but this illusory impression soon gavd 
way to reality ; several of them reached out their hands 
and I was led to a seat. I recounted the adyentures of the 
day, making them as intelligible as my own personal obser- 
yation and my explanation of the gesticulations of my deli* 
yerers enabled me to do. Dr. D. and the Eev. Mr. Edkins 
went at once to question the driyer. But he, faithful to 
the promise giyen by him to the courier to betray nothiug 
of his communications, could not be prevailed upon to 
disclose anything. We haye, said the good heathen, 
protected the lady from death, everything else I must for the 
moment be silent about. Hereupon the two gentlemen 
went to the English embassy in order to learn what had 
taken place at Tien-tsin, but even there all informatioa 
was at first refused. It was only when informed that 
Miss. W. was back, and had stated so-and-so that they 
admitted that unfortunately my statement was but too 
true, and that on the previous day blood had been shed in 
Tien-tsin. My physical condition on that evening was a 
painful one ; I found it exceedingly difficult to talk ; my 
voice was hoarse, and when I had recounted the chief 
facts, which I was hardly able to do, I relapsed into thd 
same overpowering, painful repose. As is frequently the 
case in very great emotions, tears refused their beneficent 
office. The ladies were exceedingly anxious about me, 
and Mrs. Edkins sat at my bedside until late in the night 
Early in the morning Mrs. D. came to me and conveyed 
the information officially announced in Pekin, that nine-- 
teen Europeans had been murdered in Tien-tsin in the 
most barbarous manner, among them ten of the Sisters of 
Mercy belonging to the French hospital there* When I 
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teard of the dreadful fate of these nohle women, all of 
*whom I knew personally, my torpor was succeeded by a 
neryous weeping which I could not master for many 
Lours. Despite my ignorance of the Chinese language, I 
liad but too well understood the gestures and speech of 
my heathen deliverers, and the information which I had 
extracted from it was, with the exception of the exact 
number of the killed victims, strictly in accord with the 
official account. 

The Europeans in Pekin were in the greatest consterna- 
tion, and every one took the necessary precautions for 
safety. Still, the means of securing the safety of the 
foreigners in the capital of China, are of the most re- 
stricted character. There are no European troops on the 
spot ; in case of an attack on the part of the natives, the 
only thing to be done would be to call upon the Chinese 
Government for aid. Meantime, the Europeans would 
be left to the mercy of a hostile population, and the 
caprice of the inimical mandarins who form the court of 
the Celestial Empire. If they did not fear the cannon 
and bullets, the ironclads and frigates in the distance, 
the Chinese in the North would certainly long ago 
have swallowed up the little band of Europeans in the 
capital. 

Pekin lies in the dry, desert heart of a great sand plain, 
and there are no navigable rivers there by which, in time 
of need, one might take flight. The sole exit to the 
north is the Mongolian desert, on the " sweet," romantic 
way to Siberia. The first navigable river south is the 
Peiho at Tung-chow, eleven miles distant from Pekin. 
Should the Europeans be obliged to take to flight, it is 
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hardly to be expected that this would in any way serve 
them. In whichever direction they fly, it would certainly 
be in the face of an enemy who harbours deep hatred for 
Europeans. It must, however, be stated, that wherever 
foreigners have settled down, there are Chinese who, as 
exceptions, are partial to them. To these belong especially 
the converted heathens, and merchants on friendly terms 
with Europeans, and such natives as are in their service. 
There are also among the barbarian heathens, as well as 
among barbarian Christians, men and women who by 
nature are humane, and whom the instinct of philanthropy 
forbids to use pistols and powder against their fellow-men. 
That the heathen can be as noble and humane as the, 
Christian I have learned from my own experience. 

The foreign ambassadors returned from their summer 
residences to Pekin, and conferred as to what it was 
proper to do under the emergency. After the arrival of 
the bloody news, we passed day and night in fear. Every 
male European prepared either his pistol, his gun, or his 
revolver, although this was done with the full convic- 
tion that in case of an onslaught by the Chinese they 
would be nearly useless. But no one wanted to play the 
coward, and all were determined to sell their lives as 
dearly as possible. The gratification of the Europeans of 
Pekin at my marvellous escape was general and hearty. 

Only B X., whom the bloody aflfair at Tien-tsin had 

recalled from Ta-chiao-ssu to Pekin, ground his teeth at 
my escape. On the second evening after my return from 
the high-road, whilst I was conversing with my hostess 
concerning the horrible murder of the poor Sisters of 
Mercy, Dr. D. introduced a gentleman, who took my hand, 
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and congratulated me in the heartiest manner upon my 
wonderful escape. Of this gentleman we have previously 

spoken as my only friend in the valley. " When B 

X,," he said, " heard how things had gone with you, he 
tnrned pale, ground his teeth, and did not say one word 
in. regard to your fortunate escape ; but it was very easy 
to guess what he thought." Grinding his teeth was the 
only interest evinced at my rescue by the little king from 
my home, who had, before I had been his guest, but only 
for a very short time, called me the " Child of the Ehine." 
It was the universal opinion that if I had pursued my 
journey on the high-road another quarter of an hour, as 
far as the next village, my life would have been in the 
hands of the Chinese, who, armed by thousands with 
lances, were crying out for the blood of the Europeans 
in Tien-tsin and the neighbourhood. I now fully com- 
prehended the noble obtrusiveness of the courier who had 
so entreatingly forced us to turn back. We were on the 
road to, and not far from, the very theatre of the massacre 
of the good Sisters, where, a few hours previously, they 
had been martyred and exposed to every brutal outrage 
which the lust of the barbarian butchers could devise. 
The position of the foreigners in Pekin and Tien-tsin was 
a very critical one. For the present, the idea of leaving 
the capital could not be entertained, as the only way to 
Che-foo, on the Blue Gulf, was through Tientsin. 

But few reliable accounts of the sad events in Tien- 
tsin were received in Pekin; there are no European 
newspapers in Tien-tsin, and the only reports received 
were those of the resident consuls there. The official 
couriers were all Chinese, and underwent a great deal of 
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persecution at the hands of their countrymen. It is not 
Tery surprising that, in this aflfair, the heathen servants 
remained true to. those to whom they owed their bread. 
It was a great consolation to hear at last that French and 
English war vessels had arrived at Tien-tsin, and that 
the European population was once again under the pro- 
tection of their guns. As yet no European entered the 
Chinese town, and still a wild mass of rabble were crying 
for vengeance. Long before the massacre the heathens 
had threatened an attack upon the Christians; unfor- 
tunately people had become too familiar with many such 
threats made again and again, and which had never been 
fulfilled. The present massacre had been preceded by a 
similar public threat ; but the missionaries and the Sisters 
of Mercy paid no attention to it, and thus handed them- 
selves over blindly to the good pleasure of the heathens. 
The chief reason of the massacre was the general hatred 
of the Chinese against the Christians; but the main 
charge against the Sisters of Mercy and the missionaries 
was that the convent, in their opinion, was a secret institu- 
tion of dangerous tendencies, into which heathen children 
were kidnapped. The mandarins, as the most determined 
opponents of European influence and of the Christian 
faith, backed up the lie, and added fuel to the flame. 
When, finally, the maddened^ crowd stormed the convent 
of the Sisters of Mercy, — when the poor, helpless ladies 
were brutally butchered, — when European men and 
women were murdered in the open street,— the cathedral 
and convent set on tire, and the bodies of the slain were 
cast into the flames, the mandarins looked quietly on 
without moving a finger. My friends in Tien-tsin who 
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were expecting me the day after the massacre felt greatly 
alarmed concerning my safety. They did not know that 
I had turned back, and some days passed before I was in 
a position to communicate my. adventures to them. 
Meanwhile the rumour had reached them that a European 
lady had been murdered on the high-road, and it was 
said that I was the lady. 

My friends in Tien-tsin only ceased their anxious 
inquiries for me when they found that I was safe and 
sound in Pekin. I again found myself in the circle of my 
old friends, who were desirous that I should pass the 
summer with them. This I felt ashamed to do, on account 
of their great previous goodness to me for such a length 
of time. Besides this, in case of an outbreak their four 
little children would require all their care, and this I took 
much to heart, but concerning which my observations were 
without effect, as independently of the pleasure they 
professed to shelter me, they were unwilling to assume 
the responsibility of my leaving at a time when a serious 
mishap could befall me. But I determined that as soon 
as the news was more favourable, and that when other 
Europeans ventured to journey to Tien-tsin, I would also 
go, in order to be able to prosecute my journey south- 
wards in the autumn. I now more than ever regretted 

having accepted the invitation of B X., for had I 

left Pekin as at first arranged, I should by this time 
have been safely in Che-foo, on the Blue Gulf, as I should 
have passed through Tien-tsin before the massacre took 
place. 

Still, what had happened had happened ; and whatever 
may be the after- wish and the after-regret, it leaves us 
VOL. I. 2 a 
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behind it the pain of onr own folly, with the loss and 
gain of our experience. Where, according to the laws of 
my country, I had reason to expect protection, my pride 
forbade me to seek it. I would rather go through the 
Mongolian desert on foot, across Siberia and Eussia to my 
own home on the Rhine, than lower myself by seek- 
ing protection from the little foreign king who had 
vilified and insulted me^ A few days later better news 
came in, and as a party of English, who were going south, 
were good enough to take me under their protection, I, 
for the third time, with the consent of my friends, made 
ready for my departure. Up to this date, from the time 
of the massacre, no European had travelled either to 
Pekin or Tien-tsin, The day previous to my departure I 
went to Nan-tang, to the Abbe E. I was already prepared 
for what my soul desired, but, as a Catholic, I had to 
enter the confessional, and, after having acknowledged 
my sins to God, to confess them to a man. I had not 
seen the reverend gentleman since the day I had visited 

him respecting the invitation of his friend B X* 

The Abbe Chevrier, who had recommended me to him, 
had, in the meantime suffered martyrdom, and I expected 
to find his ecclesiastical brother in the deepest sorrow. I 
went to the reception-room, and upon the entrance of 
the Abbe was much astonished at his excited manner and 
tone, as well as at the remark with which he opened the 
conversation : " Before I hear your confession I must first 
of all read you a lesson ; take a seat," said he, at the same 
time pushing a chair towards me in the rudest manner ; 
I did not sit down, however, but remained standing in 
anxious astonishment at the room door. The Abb^ E. 
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walked up and down the room, with rapid strides, pale 
with excitement and anger. At last he said, addressing 
me sternly, " Miss Weppner, it is not enough, it appears, 
for you to live with Protestants, and to run the danger 
of breathing the same atmosphere with them, but you 
go farther and do what is forbidden— you actually 

kneel down with these heretics and pray to the . Is 

that true or not ?" he said, turning to me with an angry 
loot. 

*' It is most true," I said, '' that I have shared the 
devotions with Protestants, and I will not deny it, but we 
prayed to God and not to the ." 

*' Are you then so stupid," said he, " as to believe that 
God hears the prayers of Protestants ?" 

" No," I replied, " I am not so stupid as to believe that^ 
hut I am quite reasonable enough to do so." 

'* Who taught you religion ?" said Abbe E., bitterly. 

I remained silent. 

^ Do you know the teachings of the Eoman Catholic 
religion, and what your duties are ?" 

" I know my duties," I answered quietly. 

" You do not know them," shouted the Abbe, and his 
voice became hoarse from excitement. " I came to 
China in order to convert the heathen, and to win him 
over to Heaven, and I cannot suffer that you, a Catholic 
from my own country, should be lost here and go to 
Hell I" He continued in thundering tones to vilify the 
Protestants of Pekin, and to point out to me the various 
sins of which I had rendered myself guilty by my inter- 
course with them. He told me that I was a scandal to 
the converted heathens of Pekin, who had come and told 

2 A 2 
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him with tears that I frequented the meetings of the 
heretics. Abbe B., in his ecclesiastical zeal, grew more 
and more angry, and at last treated me with such ex- 
cessive roughness and want of consideration, that when 
finally he ordered me, in a commanding tone, to follow 
him into the confessional, I replied by an emphatic " No." 

" And why not ?" cried my gallant and reverend 
countryman, stamping his feet upon the ground. 

I stepped to the door at which stood Dr. D.'s servant, 
who had accompanied me, and said calmly : " Yon have 
vilified my friends, who have shown me so much goodness, 
you have in your unrighteous anger and by your insulting 
language failed in your priestly dignity, and I neither 
can nor will confess to you. You have allowed yourself 
to condemn both me and my friends, and such cruel 
Catholics, I must say, I do not like. Besides, you know 
my sins, without my confessing them ; indeed you know 
more sins than I have committed. Before I came to you 
I confessed to. God ; to confess to a man I look upon as a 
mere formj ordered by the Church in Eome and not by 
God. Though, for want of this form, I cannot approach 
the Lord's table, yet I have the one satisfaction which 
uprightness before God and the Judge of the soul gives 
me." 

Whilst I thus spoke. Abbe E. frequently interrupted me 
with bitter taunts, and it was only when I passed out of 
the gate of the convent that I heard his last spiritual, 
fatherly word. In the evening I again knelt down with 
Protestants, and their prayers quieted my heart just as 
much as those of the men called Catholics. The priest, 
as a dear countryman from my beautiful Bhine, had the 
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gross cruelty to condemn me, a poor pilgrim. Still if wo 
are not condemned by the supreme Judge, it is easy for 
us to bear the condemnation of man. The absolution 
given by a worldly priest is frequently in singular contrast 
-with the sentence pronounced by the great interior in- 
qixisitor, our own conscience. Possibly, and I am ready 
to believe it, many go with properly regulated consciences 
to the tribunal of worldly judges, to the priests in the 
confessional. It is merely, however, in compliance with a 
certain form which in nowise validates their previous con- 
fession to God. In all the Protestant families in which I 
was a guest, I took part in their prayers. My friends 
believed in the same God as myself. I ate and drank with 
them, and I enjoyed all the rights of hospitality at their 
hands. Why, then, as a baptized Catholic, be exclusive ? 
why not share in the beautiful domestic custom of family 
prayers ? Am I not a Christian, and did they not pray in 
the namie of Him in whose name all Christians pray ? 
Did not the great Master Himself say, that where two or 
three were gathered together in His name, there He was in 
the midst of them? According to the Eoman Catholic 
opinion, these words of the Redeemer apply simply to the 
Boman Catholic world alone. Eoman Catholic charity 
and Eoman Catholic envy and hatred exclude the professors 
of every other creed from the promises of the Lord and 
Redeemer and from Heaven. Closely scrutinised as a 
doctrine, this leaves the Catholics to deal not so much 
with God and Christ as with the ecclesiastical gentlemen 
of the "Eternal City." 

Whatever may have been the character and life of a 
Roman Catholic, they can send him clean and post-free to 
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heayen. For infallible and unmistakable, and varions and 
manifold, are in Borne the facilities for the remission of 
sins. Abb6 B. blamed me for dwelling with Protestants, 
and he, as a conscientious Catholic, dined frequently at the 
luxurious table of his Protestant friend, B X. He him- 
self had advised me, both verbally and by letter, to accept 
the little king's invitation to his country seat, well aware 
that he was a Protestant. To eat and to drink with 
Protestants or to live with them under the same roof^ is, 
in my opinion, very much the same thing. It was, I 
believe, more the thirst after a good bottle of wine, than 
the thirst after common prayer which took the AbbeB. so 
frequently into the Protestant society of the little king of 
our home. Once he had informed me that that gentle- 
man had the best Bhine wine and the finest Champagne 

in Pekin, and that B X. was the only Protestant in 

Pekin who sent him yearly, about Easter-time, I (do not 
remember how many baskets of wine. Possibly if I had 
sent the Abbe B. a dozen of Johanni^erg I might have 
associated, eaten, drimk, and prayed with Protestants with- 
out being condemned by my dear countryman. " Grood 
wine cheereth the heart of man." 

The person who had betrayed me to Abb6 B. was the 
interpreter of the foreign official — the faithful under- 
ling of B X., who had escorted me to his summer 

residence. One day, when he brought a letter to me from 
the " little king," I had joined the evening service of the 

Bev. Mr. Edkins. B X.'s envoy had been informed 

of this, and he reported to Abbe B. that he had surprised 
me praying with Protestants. 

I was pleased to notice that nearly all the young 
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Englishmen of Pekin attended Divine Service, performed 

in the private parlour of the Eev. Mr. Edkins on Sunday 

evenings, and conducted with firm devotion. I also had 

tlxe pleasure of becoming acquainted with the chaplain of 

tlie English Legation, Eev. Dr. Burdon, a gentleman of 

great piety and learning, who has since been nominated 

Bishop of North China. His wife is a most virtuous 

genial woman, who showed me great consideration. I 

would here especially observe, that in Pekin, as elsewhere, 

the English led a very religious life, and of all foreigners 

in the capital, a most exemplary one. To compare the 

customs and observances of the English legations at 

Yokohama and Pekin with those of the German legations 

at the same places clearly shows the strongly contrasting 

religious disparity between the two nations. The German 

government, as I learnt, does nothing whatever for the 

observances of religion at its legations in heathen lands. 

My third departure from Pekin was fixed for the 
third of July. On the Sunday morning Dr. D. accom- 
panied me to the chapel of the French Legation ; to my 
astonishment I saw there at least double the ordinary 
number of the faithful. The massacre of Tien-tsin had 
had its efiect upon these slumbering souls and indifferent 
Catholics, and for the first time the whole of the members 
of the French Legation were present at Divine Service. 
But I also saw something which I had never previously 
seen in a Eoman Catholic church. Count E., the repre- 
sentative, sat in front of me — his excellency had probably 
got up late, and his toilette had not been scrupulously 
attended to. He wore slippers, and in a lazy, negligent 
manner, he laid up his feet on the seat of a second chair 
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before him, bo that his posture was neither deyotional nor 
decent, and certainly displayed nothing of aristocratic 
dignity. The priest, after he had read mass and offered a 
short prayer, left the altar. With the chalice in his 
hands, which bears the holy bread, and before which h^ 
had bowed himself a moment ago, he now turned round to 

Count , bowing deeply. The count, slightly bending 

his' head, acknowledged the reverence and honour shown 
him by his ecclesiastical countryman, and the priest moved 
on to the vestry. 

It is customary in all Boman Catholic churches for the 
faithful to bow before the chalice, but here I saw the 
reverse: the priest, carrying the holy vessel, bowed 
before one of the faithful, or rather he bowed before the 
count because he was the representative of his nation. 
Such extreme fanatical politeness towards a mortal man, 
performed in the house of God, I had seen nowhere in 
the world until I saw it here in the North of China. 
When returning home from church I learnt that the news 
from Tien-tsin was very discouraging, but nevertheless 
it was decided to proceed in the afternoon ; I therefore 
determined to leave too, and did this with as much calm- 
ness as though it were impossible for any mishap to overr 
take me. I had prayed fervently, and I believed I had 
been heard. What cannot faith and trust overcome? 
That despite this and despite our energetic resolution 
terror seized us all, was not the fault of cowardly natives, 
and was, under the circumstances, very pardonable. Dr. 
D. and my dear hostess wished to prevent my departure 
absolutely, but the separation had to take place, for it 
was very questionable when another opportunity of pror 
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secnting my journey would present itself under such 
honourable guardianship. I omit the particulars of our 
separation, merely to say that I started amid the prayers 
and good wishes of friends who will live honoured in my 
memory for ever. Towards two o'clock in the afternoon 
a long cavalcade started on the road to Tung-chow; 
the servants of the party had ridden on before, and were 
commissioned to hire the boats, in which we hoped to 
descend the river Peiho to Tien-tsin. Pekin lies twelve 
English miles from Tung-chow and the river Peiho. Our 
company consisted of six English gentlemen and one 
German lady. Our cavalcade was followed by a heavily 
laden cart, full of all such weapons as were either possessed 
by the gentlemen themselves, or such as they could borrow 
from their friends. All these arms were polished and 
loaded, and so far our party was in a very respectable state 
of defence. The prospect of a fight with the Chinese 
gave me shiver after shiver, but I am unable to say 
which of the two I feared most, our murderous arsenal 
or the Chinese. Each of the gentlemen undertook, with 
the most encouraging promises, in case of an attack to 
defend me to the last. In return for this heroic offer 
they requested me to be the guardian angel of them all, 
which high position I tried to fulfil to the best of my 
ability. I think we were all very good mortals that day 
and the next; in the morning all the gentlemen had been 
to church, and they seemed to remember the prayers of 
their childhood very wejl. Near to Tung-chow we crossed 
the splendid stone bridge from which the Comte de Palikao 
(Montauban), the commander of the French portion of the 
last Chinese expedition, took his charming name. 
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In the twilight our cavalcade trotted through the 
wretched streets of Tung-chow. The natives rushed out 
of their houses in the utmost excitement, and they wanted 
to know whether we were French or English, and made a 
special enquiry as to what nation the lady belonged; as they 
do not love or respect the fair sex among themselves, it 
was but natural that they should look with ill-favour 
upon a foreign lady at a time when the hatred of 
foreigners was universal ; but of all fojreign women they 
especially hated the French, as being the founders of 
convents in China, which as already stated, are looked upon 
and despised by the heathens as secret institutions. Of 
the Prussian, German or North-German nationality, but 
little was known to the Chinese. The Franco-German 
war was still an event of the future ; the name of Bismarck 
had not yet penetrated into the interior of the Chinese 
empire. According to the ideas of many Celestials, we 
Germans were still sons and daughters of savages, run- 
ning barefoot in the primeval forests of Europe ; but the 
English, French and Americans, although "barbarians" 
too, had sallied forth out of their primitive forests to 
conquer and plunder the poor Chinamen, and were 
consequently better known to them. It would therefore 
have been foolish to give myself out as Prussian, so as 
the English nation is the best liked, or, properly speaking, 
the most feared, by the Chinese, the gentlemen of the 
party deemed it advisable to make their guardian angel 
an Englishwoman for the nonce. The gentlemen's pass* 
ports all bore the Chinese visa; my passport bore the 
seal of the State to which I belonged, and I had prosecuted 
my journey so far without ever once having been asked 
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for it. The Chinese in Tung-chow could read neither 
German nor English. The gentlemen of the party satisfied 
them with regard to my personality, and no one saw my 
passport. I, an annexed Prussian subject, whom my high- 
born fellow-countryman in Pekin called a cosmopolitan, 
now travelled as an Englishwoman, and I felt about as 
German and patriotic as I did at the time when I was still 
a subject of the Duke of Nassau. Political baptism must 
move no woman's heart or mind. When we were all 
ready for sailing, seven in number, in our seven diflferent 
boats, I endeavoured to fulfil my duties as guardian 
angel to the fleet, and received in connection there- 
with the most flattering praise ever given to "mortal 
angel." 

The night was dark ; not a star was to be seen. Despite 
the late hour, our little fleet was surrounded by a swarm 
of noisy, hostile Chinese. Hundreds of junks covered 
the Peiho, and in every direction on the river we were in 
contact with neighbours who hated us. We endeavoured 
for hours to procure a passage for our fleet, but in vain : 
the boatmen, with the most stiflf-necked obstinacy, refused 
to make way for us ; moreover they called us barbarians 
and devils. We took in our critical position, behaved 
patiently, and treated the Chinese with caution and 
prudence. In consequence of the obstinacy of the Chinese 
boatmen, we had to give up the plan which we had 
formed, of sailing on during the night. Our intention 
was to reach Tien-tsin early on the second morning, 
which time we held to be the safest for landing there, but 
this was now impossible. My chivalric companions 
sought by every means to provide for the safety and 
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comfort of the " guardian angel " of the fleet. Altogether 
they formed as fine an example of British manhood as I 
had ever beheld, and it was a great comfort to me to 
know that I was tinder the protection of noble men. I 
had made their acquaintance in the house of my friends, 
and Dr/'D. had assured me that I should be treated by 
them with every mark of respect. 

We had abundance of provisions, and the servants 
prepared a good meal. At midnight we were sitting on 
the deck of the largest boat, and discussing a dainty 
supper. The gentlemen kept watch, three by three at a 
time, and the servants did the same. We had barely 
ended supper, when suddenly a dull sound came upon our 
ears, just as the gentlemen were changing watch. To 
my horror, they cried out to me that Mr. Lay, the brother 
of the English consul at Tien-tsin, had fallen overboard. 
We were all wildly excited, and I rushed to save him. 
He came to the surface, and was quickly seized by his 
servant, who was nearest the spot, whilst others and I 
helped to get him on board. . 

The malicious fury of our neighbours, the Chinese 
boatmen, demanded constant watchfulness. A sudden 
onslaught, and we were all suddenly lost, despite of our 
being armed. 

I passed a long, anxious night ; the least noise made me 
tremble and shiver ; no one dared to sleep. With opening 
dawn we endeavoured to procure a passage, but our 
neighbours exhibited a stubbornness sufficient to wear out 
anyone's patience. The gentlemen, however, behaved 
with the utmost prudence, and after several hours we 
were in Peiho's free,. open water. The friendly greeting. 
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" Chin-chin," was of no small utility in our difficulties. I 
called out more "chin-chins'* to the Chinese on this 
morning, than during the whole of my nine months' 
residence in China, and I did so with a cheerful, smiling 
look which seemed to please the bears. Aware that John 
Chinaman has never known the god " Cupid," I did not 
waste a hand-kiss upon them. What a man does not 
know, that he does not feel, and all the hand-kisses in the 
world would not have brought us to the open Peiho any 
sooner. The leader of our fleet was Mr. Shee, the tallest 
and most imposing figure in our company. His proud 
respect-inspiring appearance secured the most punctual 
obedience, both from the servants and the steersmen. He 
gave strict orders that my boat should never be either 
first or last, and that wherever the Peiho was wide 
enough, the guardian angel's boat should be preceded 
and followed by two boats, and have one boat on each side 
of it ; this order was strictly observed. On the six boats 
which accompanied me the British flag fluttered, and 
on mine waved the conspicuous white flag of the guardian 
angel from Germany on the Bhine. It was easily per- 
ceptible that, in consequence of the massacre, the inhabi- 
tants between Tien-tsin and Pekin were still in the greatest 
excitement. We once touched land in order to procure 
some snipes for dinner ; before we left, a very consider- 
able mass of Chinese had assembled and their demeanour 
was both hostile and threatening. During the remainder 
of our journey we avoided touching on the banks, in order 
not to irritate the natives, On the second night we had 
a charming, yes, a glorious moonlight. The Peiho, which 
I had never seen clean, was as clear as a mirror. The 
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wind was favourable, and we left a good stretch of the river 
behind ns. The nearer we approached Tien-tsin, the 
greater was my depression; the gentlemen were in no 
livelier frame of mind, though not one of them would 
admit it. On the second day our steersmen and rowers 
were very lazy and obstinate ; Commander Shee had the 
greatest difl&culty in maintaining discipline and order 
among them. At midday our fleet came together, and 
we had a meal in common. My boatmen, who, as Chinese, 
have no regard for women, at times oflfended against pro- 
priety ; more than once I had to petition our good leader to 
prevent some horrible exhibitions on their part. One 
afternoon I was reading near the helm of the boat when 
two Chinese sat down quite near the " guardian angel," and 
began freeing themselves from their vermin, which they 
threw into the Peiho. Mr. Shee pushed his boat near mine, 
and chased them away. They betook themselves to the 
bow of the boat, and recommenced proceedings. What it 
would never occur to the filthiest Western to do, that John 
Chinaman does without any sort of shame, and with 
evident freedom and comfort. Towards evening some of 
the gentlemen of our party, who all spoke Chinese, over- 
heard the conversation of our boatmen, whose purpose it 
was to betray us to the Chinese upon reaching Tien-tsin. 
Our leader now laid aside all consideration, and thought 
it advisable to frighten the originator of this conspiracy. 
The Chinese are the greatest cowards when surprised ; and 
there is nothing of which they have so wholesome a 
horror as of European firearms. 

With a weapon in his hand, Mr. Shee advanced upon 
the leader, and said, " If you play the traitor, you will be 
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the first miwi to die ; I will not let you out of my sight 
for a single second." 

In the evening at eight o'clock we reached the Chinese 
town Tien-tsin ; the worst part of the journey (for the 
European settlement of Tien-tsin is at two miles distance 
from there) was still hefore us. As we neared the most 
dangerous part of the river, where we had to pass close by 
Chinese junks, on the decks of which the crowds increased 
with the rapidity of lightning, all the gentlemen left 
their boats and boarded that of their guardian angel. 
They advised me not to show myself to the Chinese, a 
perfectly superfluous piece of counsel, as I had not the 
slightest wish to do so. The gentlemen were prepared 
for an attack, and stood ready armed upon deck. 
Some of the Chinese threw dung at them; they were, 
however, not to be provoked, and took no notice of it. 
The noise made by the Chinese was frightful, and our 
boat was pressed upon with great force by their junks. It 
was a seriously romantic hour ; still, the rising moon 
shone down upon us as soft and smilingly as though it 
knew no harm would befall us. 

We passed the dreadful-looking ruins of the French 
Cathedral, of which only a few smoke-blackened wall 
remained standing. I thought with pain of the poor 
missionary Chevrier, whom I had so shortly before seen 
there, and who sank down at the altar before the fury of 
the mob. I was roused from these sad thoughts by a 
terrible apparition ; some of our boatmen had purposely 
brought about an entanglement between our boats and 
the Chinese junks. In a moment we were surrounded by 
a screaming, raving crowd of Chinese; some even came 
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below the deck. One of the Englishmen immediately 
came to my side to protect me. Despite their fearful 
noise and shouting, the Chinese approved themselves first- 
rate cowards ; they seemed to fear our weapons, for they 
were unarmed. It was to our great advantage that we 
had surprised them ; they were expecting no Europeans 
from the north, and were consequently unprepared; 
besides, not far south of us lay several war-ships. The 
gentlemen bore the rude savagery of the Chinese vrith 
admirable calmness, as the least attempt at fighting 
would undoubtedly have proved our destruction ; for 
although our assailants had no arms, still there were 
several hundred Chinese to six Europeans. The European 
lady I did not count, for she said that she would under no 
circumstances touch a weapon, as unbecoming to a 
guardian angel. 

Presently, trembling and praying, as I was listening to 
the course of the strife, I heard the heart and soul-com- 
forting words, " Miss W., we are again free and out of all 
danger." These words were addressed to me in German 
by our brave commander, Mr. Shee. My boat now went 
forward; the gentlemen came and took me on deck and 
showed me the brilliant lights of the ships of war and 
steamers anchored off the European settlement. How 
comforting and welcome was this sight after the danger 
we had encountered ! As we came near the first war-ship, 
the gentlemen gave notice of our presence by signs and 
shouts, to which the officers of the watch replied. 
Mr. Shee now cried out in a powerful voice, "We have 
a lady on board ; tell us how we can most safely land." 
They told him to go to the stern of the ship. In a few 
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minutes several oflScers and soldiers appeared with 
lanterns on the bridge and greeted us most cordially. 

Mr. Lay was about to step upon the bridge, in order to 
hand me over, but he once more missed his footing, and 
fell headlong into the Peiho. I gave a fearful scream, and 
plunged my arm so deeply into the water that, had it not 
been for a rapid hand behind me, I should probably have 
shared the same fate. Mr. L. was pulled out by the 
soldiers, and stood dripping on the bridge. He had made 
a promise to my friends and host, Dr. D., to take especial 
care for me, and notwithstanding the offers of many 
other gentlemen to escort me, he saw me safe amongst my 
friends, wet and cold as he was, even before calling at his 
brother's, the English consul. The commander of the 
Avon ordered two armed soldiers to accompany me. The 
house of my friends lay a mile from our landing-place, 
and the way to it was across a solitary, open space. The 
two soldiers preceded us with lanterns, and the night being 
cold, Mr. L. shook with cold and looked as pale as death. 
My joy at our happy landing had made me leave my 
shawl, hat and veil, and even my travelling-bag behind. 
My companion in his dripping uniform, and I accompanied 
by two soldiers with lanterns, formed a picturesque group 
in the moonlight. Mr. Lay offered me his wet arm, and I 
now laughed with all my heart. Arrived at the house of 
the missionary, one of the soldiers pulled the bell; a 
voice from within asked who was there. 

"A lady, a gentleman, and two soldiers," answered 
Mr.L. 

The Bev. Mr. Lees opened the door, and gazed astounded 
at us. 

VOL. I. • 2 b 
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"Is it you — are you here — are you alive?" said he, 
stammering. 

" Yes," said I laughing. 

" Have you really got here without being murdered ? " 

" Just as you see," I answered. 

After Mr. L. had overcome his surprise, he reached to 
each of us his hand and led us in. I at once related the 
mishap of my companion, and a glass of hot punch was 
got ready for him. 

The house of the missionary was in a lonely spot, and 
at some distance from the European settlement. Although 
it was under the care of a military guard, still he felt 
insecure about the safety of his wife and children, and 
they passed the nights in the house of a friend in the 
vicinity of the war-ships. Under such circumstances it 
seemed to me safe to take a cabin on board the steamer 
8m Nanzinff, for which I had a return ticket. Fortu- 
nately she had the day before returned from the south, 
and was to set out on her return trip the next day at two 
o'clock. Scarcely, however, had I left the missionary's 
house with my companion, when the Kev. Mr. H. and my 
countryman, Mr. Trebing, who had heard of my arrival, 
stepped up to us. The former invited me to his house, 
and as the opinion was expressed that I should be as safe 
there as on the steamer, I accepted it. Mr. L. went on 
to his brother's, and the soldiers returned to the ship. 
With the consciousness of having an armed patrol before 
the house, Mrs. H. and myself retired to rest. Her 
husband did not go to bed, but watched. My good 
countryman, Mr. T., slept, with a loaded gun strapped to 
his body, on a sofa in the front room. The night passed 
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without any disturbance, and I enjoyed a sound, refreshing 
sleep, and no dreadful dream. No cry of murder snatched 
me from the sweet arms of Morpheus. After breakfast. 
Mr. Trebing took me to the English cemetery, where the 
remains of some of the Sisters of Mercy were resting in 
proyisional graves. 

Up to that time the Chinese authorities had only 
delivered up four corpses to the European consuls; five 
were still missing. They were, it was supposed, burnt to 
ashes. J'he four corpses above-mentioned were handed 
over in mutilated fragments, and partly burnt to ashes, 
which were buried in a common coffin in consecrated 
ground. I stood a long time at the grave of the 
poor Sisters, but neither I nor my cicerone could tell 
which of the noble women lay here in the slumber of 
death. I looked round and found three little flowers ; I 
planted them m the middle of the grave, literally 
watering them with my tears. Poor Sisters ! who had 
left their sweet home and everything else, to devote 
their lives to blinded heathens; who fulfilled their vocation 
amid the ordure of human misery, and in doing so, sacri- 
ficed their beautiful young lives ! To you, poor Sisters of 
Mercy, was no mercy shown. Such a life, devoted to 
humanity out of pure love for it, and crowned by a 
martyr's death, is a sacrifice that no world but the next 
can reward. At the grave of the Sisters I sadly re- 
membered the time when I knelt with them in their 
chapel — destroyed by heathen hands— when a tender 
hand drew forth such sweet tones, when soft voices 
echoed beautifully, and Heaven listened to us. We knelt at 
the altar of the " Mater Dolorosa ; " " Mater Dolorosa " 

2 B 2 
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was our hymn, dolorosa was their God-deyoted life, 
dolorosa was their death. From the grave of the Sisters 
Mr. T. led me to those of the other victims of that bloody 
day. Of these I had known two ; one a young bride, a 
lady sixteen years old, and her husband, both from Eussia, 
At the time of the massacre they had only been two days 
married : both slept in one grave. Although at the time 
the details of the Tien-tsin massacres were published in 
the newspapers of every country, it may be useful to devote 
a paragraph or two to a short recapitulation of them. 

After many preliminary threats on the part of the 
Chinese heathens against the Europeans, and especially 
against the French Catholics in Tien-tsin, on the morning 
of the 24th of July, 1870, a furious rabble assembled 
before the French consulate and began bombarding the 
building. The consul, Mens. Fontanier, seeing that all 
his efforts to induce the mob to desist were fruitless, sent 
a Chinese servant to the governor of the town to chUm 
his protection. As he did not return the consul dis- 
patched a second messenger (also Chinese), and they both 
returned wounded to the consulate. Hereupon the consul 
sent his secretary, Mr. Simmons, who, through much 
danger, succeeded in reaching the Yamen (the government 
building), and soon returned with three under-mandarinSj 
who informed the consul that he had nothing to fear. 
But these officers gave the people no order to separate. 
A word, a sign from the mandarins would have been 
sufficient, but the word was not given. Under the very 
eyes of the authorities they continued to bombard the 
building, and the consul, not satisfied with the empty 
assurances of the mandarins, went, accompanied by his 
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secretary himself, to the governor. On the way he was 
snrronnded and threatened by the rabble, who were 
armed with lances. 

The governor treated the consul with indifference ; 
nevertheless he expressed his willingness to go in person 
and drive off the mob. Unfortunately, on the way back, 
both the consul and his secretary were murdered with lance 
thrusts, the governor quietly allowing it to be done without 
marking the slightest effort to save them. As soon as 
these gentlemen had been dispatched, the people sounded 
the gong ; this was said to have been the preconcerted 
signal for the massacre. The other victims were then 
attacked, tortured, and put to death. Shortly afterwards, 
the French consular building, the French cathedral, and 
the convent and hospital of the Sisters of Mercy were in 
flames, whilst the Chinese authorities coolly allowed the 
populace to wreak its vile will. During the first night 
after this frightful day, four corpses floated down the 
river, and remained about the ship's paddle-wheels opposite 
the European settlement. They were the corpses of the 
French consul, of the young bride and bridegroom, and of a 
friend of the latter, all three of Russian nationality ; they 
were horribly mutilated and hardly recognisable. On the 
body of the unfortunate bride no less than forty stabs 
were counted ; her face was dreadfully hacked, and some 
of her fingers were cut off for the sake of the rings upon 
them. The young wife had gone with her husband and 
one of his friends to pay a visit to the Eussian consulate ; 
they were attacked on their way home by the raving 
populace, who, it was said, took them for French, They 
dragged them out of their sedans, and first murdered the 
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bride with every refinement of hellish atrocity. Her 
husband had to look on at the agonies of his dear wife, 
without being able to stir a hand to help her. Both the 
men were then mnrdered, and their corpses thrown into 
the Peiho. Some Christian Chinese eye-witnesses assert 
that amid prayers and entreaties these unfortunate victims 
assured their murderers they were not French, but Bussian, 
on which the people swung their lances and cried, " We 
will kill all Europeans." Womanly delicacy forbids here 
the reproduction of the scenes attendant upon the murder 
of the Sisters of Mercy. They were subjected to the 
longest and most cruel tortures, and to treatment the 
most revolting to a woman. The Sister-superioress 
Elizabeth was the first martyr. Under the eyes of the 
other sisters, and as an encouragement to them, she 
calmly resigned herself into the hands of her murderers, 
and died like a Christian martyr. The victims of the 
massacres were as follows : — 

The French Consul, Mens. Fontanier, and his secretary, 
Mr. Simmons ; Mr. Thomason, interpreter to the French 
legation in Pekin, and his wife (both had been married 
in Paris only three months previously, and had arrived 
only twenty-four hours before in Tien-tsin on their way 
to Pekin) ; Mr. Challemaigon and his wife ; Father 
Chevrier, French missionary; the young bride, her 
husband, and friend ; finally, and saddest of all, nine 
Sisters of Mercy belonging to the French hospital in 
Tien-tsin. The death of all these victims was shameful 
and revolting, but the insults and tortures inflicted upon 
the poor women by their beastly murderers, into the 
particulars of which I forbear to enter, are such as to 
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brand the perpetrators with everlasting infamy. We 
read of the death of Marie Antoinette and Madame 
Poland at the hands of an enraged and vindictiye populace 
dxiring the French revolution; but their sufferings are 
ae nothing compared with the horrors undergone by the 
women at Tien-tsin ; the former were not outraged before 
death, and the guillotine itself must have been sweet in 
comparison with the treatment to which the bodies of 
these poor ladies were subjected by the wild beasts who 
murdered them. Although the attack of the Chinese was 
ostensibly directed against the French alone, still the 
information got from some converted Chinese leaves little 
doubt that it was the intention of the wretches to murder 
all the Europeans in Tien-tsin. A second attack was 
projected for the 9th of July. But long before that day 
the first war-ships ordered -hither, two English and one 
French, had already arrived. Against the reports of a 
projected massacre of all the Europeans, an article 
published in the Pekin Gazette spoke positively, but 
without any shame, the Chinese authorities explaining 
that the three Bussian victims above mentioned had been 
killed by mistake. People were awaiting the decision of 
the French government with the greatest anxiety. It 
■was the wish of every European of feeling that the blood 
of the poor victims should be avenged. The sad occur- 
rences in Tien-tsin offered a favourable opportunity for 
the Emperor Napoleon to redeem his word, formerly given, 
that the blood of the missionaries in the Corea should be 
avenged. But scarcely had the announcement of the 
Tien-tsin massacres reached the Tuileries, when the 
Franco-German war broke out. Fate sent Napoleon to 
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Sedan ; the bloody deed in China fell into the backgronndy 
and np to the present the massacres in Corea and Tien- 
tsin are unavenged. The Chinese government sent a 
mandarin of the highest rank, "Chung-how," to the 
French court to bring about a peaceful settlement of the 
matter. The envoy reached France at a critical moment 
— ^no court at the Tuileries ; no government in France ; 
Napoleon fallen never to rise again. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

When I left the grave of the Sisters of Mercy, it was high 
time for me to hasten on board the steamer Sin Nanzing. 
My countryman, Mr. Trebing, accompanied me on board, 
where a few friends of Dr. D. were waiting to bid me adieu. 
Fire of the gentlemen who had accompanied me from 
Pekin to Tien-tsin had also taken their passage. Mr. Lay, 
the English consul's brother, remained behind. It was a 
great comfort to me to be able to leave Tien-tsin so soon, 
the bloodthirsty Chinese, the deserted-looking, unsafe 
neighbourhood, war-ships and patrols presenting few 
attractions. I soon saw again the blue waters of the 
beautiful gulf, Pe-chi-li, and the next morning the 
steamer Sin Nanzing arrived in the harbour of Che-foo. " 
I was received in the house of Mr. Sietas, a German 
merchant, whose wife had offered me her hospitality upon 
my journey through to Pekin. It was my intention to 
withdraw for a time to the adjacent town, Teng-chow-fu. 
The Eev. Dr. Nevins and his wife, American missionaries 
in Teng-chow-fu, and friends of the Eev. Mr. and 
Mrs. Nelson, had given me a friendly invitation, of which 
I determined to avail myself. But the circumstances of 
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the time, and the hatred of the Chinese against Europeans, 
had a severe and bitter influence upon my personal 
position. In Che-foo solitary dreary days awaited me, tears 
and grief were onfce more my lot. The poisoned arrow of 
slander had followed me, and to break this arrow or to tear 
up the roots of the poison was not in my power. Both 
towns, Che-foo and Tien-tsin, belong to the proyince of 
Shan-tung, which, up to the time of the Tien-tsin con- 
vention in 1861, was to foreigners the most unknown region 
in the whole Chinese empire. In this convention the 
harbour of Teng-chow-fu was stipulated to be opened to 
foreigners. Still the position of this harbour was less 
favourable to commerce than the more advantageously 
situated bay of Che-foo. Already, in the year 1860, the 
harbour of Che-foo was the calling-place of the French 
war fleet. The head-quarters of the English were at that 
time the Miso-tao islands, thirty-five miles from Che-foo, 
and nearly opposite the town Teng-chow-fu. Here I learnt 
from reliable friends, who have lived many years among^ 
the Chinese, and who speak their language, how bitterly 
the natives, even to-day, complain of the wild, immoral 
conduct of the French who called there. No sensible man, 
much less a Christian, would attempt to justify the 
atrocities of Tien-tsin. If we take into account the 
antecedents and the doings of Christian civilized nations, 
and the horrors which they have practised upon the 
heathen ; if we think of the numbers that have been slain 
at the hands of civilization, the destruction of costly works 
of art, of the millions of plundered treasure, the property 
either of the ruler or the people, which have found their 
way to the West only through murder and robbery, we 
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may well ask whether, in these crying injustices, there is 
no ground of disgust and hatred of us ? It is a case of 
mutual destruction between heathen and Christian, with 
the addition of a greed after the heathens' property on the 
part of the Christian. How very becoming for a pious 
Boman Catholic Empress of France to adorn herself with 
the jewels of the Empress of heathen China, which Palitao 
has stolen at Yuen-ming-yuen to please his Imperial 
mistress ! Should the historian of the western hemi- 
sphere go to see the former summer residence of the 
Emperors of China, and state what he has seen there in 
the shape of Christian handiwork, what the Commune did 
in Paris is insignificant in comparison with what was 
done at Yuen-ming-yuen by the French and English. 
This gigantic "monument of Chinese perfidy," as the 
!Eiiglish complacently call those ruins, is at the same time 
he most gigantic monument of civilized barbarism. 

Several days after my arrival in Che-foo, I informed 
Dr. and Mrs. Nevins of my arrival from the north. The 
Kev. Mr. H., a friend of Dr. N., called to accompany me to 
Teng-chow-fu. We were, however, prevented from setting 
out for that town by a terrific storm, on which the elements 
seemed to expend the whole of their resources ; the rain 
was so heavy that the roads were impracticable even on the 
following day. Still the interposition of the storm was, 
as far as I was personally concerned, providential. From 
the time of the Tien-tsin masseicre the long-concealed 
hatred of the Chinese against Europeans showed itself, and 
the latter were treated by them both contemptuously 
and menacingly. During the last few days reports were 
current at Che-foo that the day of vengeance was at hand. 
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The Europeans kept watch by night, and made preparations 
for flight. The American missionaries in Teng-chow-fti 
lived in the greatest peace with the natives, and although 
the report of approaching danger was circtdated there too, 
no one gave any credit to it. Mrs. Nevins had sent me a 
cordial and motherly letter of welcome, and being a 
stranger and alone, I could not but wish myself in the 
company of good religious people. By my own country- 
men, who had formerly received me, I was now held in no 
consideration, for the slander of the high official up north 
had reached Ghe-foo soon after my own arrival there. 
This followed me wherever I went, and no one snatched at 
these frightful lies with greater avidity than my own 
countrymen. My host and hostess treated me with icy. 
coldness, and made me feel like a stranger in their house.' 
Both were simple, honourable people, but required better 
minds to form a proper judgment of things ; they believed 
just what they heard, and from this weakness of theirs 
I bad to suffer. The Bev. Dr. and Mrs. NeVins knew 
me from the house of pastor Nelson, in Shanghai, 
enjoyed their esteem, and no slander could affect their 
opinion of me. It was therefore very natural for me to ' 
wish to leave my own countrypeople and betake myself 
to personal friends. The interposition of the storm at the 
very moment when I was ready to start for Teng-chow-fa 
made me cry bitterly ; but, as I said before, the storm was 
providential. Early on the following day, the American 
consul at Che-foo received an express, in which the mis- 
sionaries of Teng-chow-foo urgently requested him to 
send them protection, as they were in great danger of their 
lives. The consul immediately sent an English ship of 
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war, and during the next night the commander succeeded 
in getting all the missionaries on board and taking them 
to Che-foo. The faithful servants of the missionaries had 
apprised them of their danger in time to enable them, 
after a short agony of suspense, to escape it. 

The storm, by preventing me from leaving, had spared 
me my share in this agony. The good missionaries, with 
their effects hastily packed pell-mell together, found 
lodging as well as they could among their friends. The 
ladies were laid up in consequence of the terror they had 
undergone. Later, the missionaries' wives visited me, 
and showed me much kindness. There were but three 
German ladies in Che-foo, two French, and a small number 
of American and English ladies, and among these the 
missionaries' wives were not only the simplest and most 
modest, but also the best educated. I did not know how 
to change my position ; it is so bitter and humiliating to 
enjoy only the semblance of hospitality, when we are 
obliged to endure the coldness and distrust of men ; and 
yet the consciousness of innocence is in itself a sweet 
consolation. The missionaries' wives would have gladly 
received me, had this been possible. Not only from 
Teng-chow-fu, but also from Tien-tsin, many missionaries 
had fled with their wives and children to Che-foo, so that 
all available accommodation was taken up. The number 
of Europeans residing in Che-foo did not exceed thirty, and 
these were chiefly unmarried men. There were few 
families except those of the missionaries, and to these I 
was unknown. This little community offered a sad 
picture of human life. The want of educated, married 
ladieSy want of occupation and mental distraction, and the 
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absence of choice and change in daily avocations, engender 
much human weakness which is more or less nnknown 
in larger settlements. What protects the small European 
community in Pekin from many of these evils is the 
larger number of cultivated ladies, and the more even 
grade of society and education. The beautiful, tempering 
consciousness, too, that when once in Pekin it is not easy 
to get away, makes people mutually indulgent, affectionate, 
and helpful. But Che-foo lies on a great gulf, so that 
people can easily come and go, and both social rank and 
education are so varied, that harmony and unity are 
impossible. Envy and jealousy, with all their long train 
of evils, prevail, as a matter of course. Education has 
very little share in the thoughts of such communities; 
expensive dinners, the arrival of the next steamer and the 
mails, and a ride on horse or donkey*back are the only 
distractions. Consequently, many of the men become as 
great talkers as the women, and run about from house to 
house with the most trivial and laughable items of news. 
Some are misanthropical, others sleepy-heads, and not a 
few become drunkards and die of delirium-tremens. I 
was astounded to hear of so many cases of deliriran- 
tremens in so small a community. I doubt whether 
among the same number of Chinese there are as many 
cases of opium delirium. 

Che-foo, on the Blue Gulf, was destined to be my place 
of suffering in the Celestial empire. It is, however, only 
proper that I should say that in Che-foo no European 
insulted me directly or with malice aforethought. Thank 
God, I can speak of no settlement in Asia in the matter of 
social vices and horrors in the same manner as I was 
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compelled to speak of Yokohama. The only man who 

injured me in China was B X., the little king from 

jny home. He was my only personal enemy ; he alone 
dared to slander, persecute, and injure me. The latter he 
succeeded in doing, in a measure, as far as his influence 
. extended, and that was to the boundaries of the empire. As 
far as quality is concerned, my only two enemies during 
my journey round the world were much alike, viz., a mean, 
high-born functionary in Yokohama, and a like speci- 
men in Pekin. The facts already recounted are suffi- 
cient to show of what kind their interest was in me, 
and how far they were serviceable to their solitary 
countrywoman. I will not tire the reader with needlessly 
enlarging upon this uninviting theme, but will leave him 
to draw his own conclusions. I will merely observe that 
the unjust enmity of these two men was calculated to 
interfere seriously with the prospects of my journey. At 
the beginning of my stay-in Che-foo, I suffered under 
the continual suspicion of my countrymen, and it was 
only when I had suffered all the bitterness of my solitude 
and the fulness of annoyance and grief that they turned 
to me with sympathy. One morning I was walking 
along the beautiful strand of the bay, when I met an 
American Udy, whom I knew in Shanghai, for she was the 
intimate friend of Mrs. Nelson. She had come to Che-foo 
to take care of her brother's house, who had a place in 
the Chinese custom-house. The young lady, under the 
assurance of her confidence and sympathy, informed me 
that the day previous, the North-German consul had 
said various things to her brother which were very 
prejudicial to my character. When the good lady saw 
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how mnch this commnnication shocked me, she repented 
of her words, assuring me repeatedly that neither she ner 
her brother believed a word of what was said, and she invited 
me to visit her. I had never seen the North-German eonsnl, 
but I made up my mind to call upon him personally. This 
annoying communication threw me into a fever. I went 
to my room and was seized with violent headache and 
vomiting. Wretched as I felt, towards evening I went to 

the consulate, and sent in my card to consul J . That 

gentleman came into the reception-room. I endeavoured 
to master my emotion, stepped quietly up to him, and said, 
" Mr. Consul, do you know me ?" " No, miss," he answered ; 
" I have never seen you, but still your name is known to 
me." " Then, consul, if you know only my name and not 

myself, why have you slandered me to Mr. ? h 

that the consideration which a strange, unprotected lady 
has to expect at the hands of the German consul heref 
The consul embarrassed looked into my face : he acknow- 
ledged that he had said so-tod-so on a given day. He 
begged my pardon, and said that what he knew against me 
were only rumours, and that he had simply repeated them as 
such. " That is no comfort to me," I replied ; " what you 
retail simply as rumours, I, an unknown stranger, have to 
suffer for as though they were true." The ponsul then 
told me of his journey to Japan, where he had arrived 
just as I left. As consul he had occasion to be officially 

connected with B X., his colleague, and others of 

my wicked fellow-countrymen whom he named. He 
related an abundant pot-pourri of rumours, the origin of 
which was to be traced to official quarters. I told him thdt 
these slanders were merely the result of disappointment 
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in the carrying out of an evil design, and that every 
iJerman, indeed, every one in Yokohama, had beeii obliged 

to respect me. I further told him that there B X.'s 

protection was ofifered to me only on infamous conditions, 
and that I despised both him and all the bad Germans 
who lived there. From this time forward the German 
consul at Che-foo treated me with the greatest considera- 
tion, and his further conduct convinced me that he was 
p. gentleman. He spread no more reports to my prejudice, 
but, on the contrary, spoke favourably of me. In a small, 
chattering community like that of Che-foo, the circulation 
of a slanderous report is one thing, its extinction is 
g^uit© a different matter. To these rumours was added 

the slander of the little king from my home, B ^X. 

in Pekin. This was brought to Che-foo by two gentlemen 
of the .French embassy, quite innocently. The effect was 
perceptible when, on the next Sunday, I was slighted by 
the two most prominent French ladies in the community, 
by refusing me a seat at their side in the Boman Catholic 
chapel. This merely gave Count A., the Italian ambas- 
sador, on his way to Pekin, an opportunity of showing 
his gentlemanly courtesy by offering me a chair, of which 
I did not avail myself, my emotion being too strong to 
allow of my remaining in the chapel. Such public insults 
are among the miseries of small places. 

One day towards the end of July the news reached 
Pekiii by telegraph via St. Petersburg and Kiachta that 
France had declared war against Prussia. This unexpected 
news came like lightning out of a clear sky, and spread 
with electric rapidity. The news was sent by express to 
the European consuls in Tien-tsin, and by steamer reached 
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Che-foo. The Celestial politicians and all who feared 
the vengeance of France for the Tien-tsin massacres were 
wild with joy. The North-German frigate, the Medusa, 
lay at this time in the harbour of Che-foo. I was not a 
little astonished to learn from a friend in Pekin that, in 
consequence of the declaration of war, the little king from 
my home was ordered to inspect the frigate, and give 
special orders for the occasion. The same post brought 
me a letter of like contents from a friend in Tien-tsin, 
who had been a guest with my friends in Pekin during 
my residence there. They both counselled on my part 
great caution and retirement, as they knew the deadly 

hatred of B X. towards me. Being like numeroufl 

others subject to the impressions and feelings of the 
moment, this news, as was natural, filled me with all kinds 
of uncomfortable surmises. The fatal word " impostor " 
had been pronounced against me by the mean, high-bora 
official, and he now came in person to fill up the cup 
of my grief. 

I had endeavoured by weeks of seclusion and retirement 
to live down the prejudices which had at times taken an 
offensive form, and now my deadliest enemy was ap- 
proaching — the most powerful one in China, a king in his 
sphere. The probability seemed to me that he would 
repeat here what he had said in Pekin, and this might 
have a most injurious effect upon my friends. I thought 
at first of communicating my impressions to the Eev. Mr. 
Nevins, but my pride kept me back. In order to increase 
my melancholy, the next post brought me a letter from 
Dr. D. in Pekin. Unaware of the state of my mind, he 
wrote casually in the course of it, " B X. sets out 
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to-morrow for Che-foo, so you have not done with him yet ; 
be cautious; you will easily understand my advice; he 
liates you bitterly." " Yesterday," continued the letter, 
^I visited the Bussian ambassador and there met 

B X. He was not ashamed to speak in the most 

scornful terms of you, and even I had a taste of his 
nnsparing anger. He overwhelmed me with reproaches 
for having harboured you in my house. I told hiin very 
quietly that both I and my wife were very pleased at 
having done so, and that our guest had comported herself 
blamelessly. I further gave him to understand that I 
did not believe a word of what he said against you, and 
<5onsidered it radically false." 

This letter, and information from reliable sources, that 

B X. was really coming to Che-foo, quite overwhelmed 

me. He, the little king from my home, in his vile cowardly 
revenge had dared to call me by an opprobrious name ; 
he had treated my friends to scornful reproaches for 
having harboured me. And how did my high-born foe 
stand before society in a moral point of view ? what a 
sad, disgraceful romance was his own private career? 
I now would no longer stay with Mr. and Mrs. S. The 
coldness, mistrust, the complete misapprehension and 
neglect in which I was left, made me quite ill. A 
stranger, unnoticed, I went in and out, and in the same 
manner to and from the table. Neither my host nor 
hostess said a single word to me ; everything was pushed 
to me contemptuously. The kindness of my English 
friends in Pekin contrasted strangely with this harsh 
treatment by my own countrypeople, and I determined to 
leave the house. To attempt a justification, I was too 
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proud, and should haye considered such a moral weakness, 
I wrote a note requesting my bill, and informing Mrs. & 
that I wished no longer to be a burden to her, and I hired 
apartments next door. The remoyal of my effects was 
therefore a task of no great labour, and thus we parted 
peacefully. 

My circumstances were but little bettered by the 
change. I was now with a German family to whom I 
paid cash regularly for all I had, and consequently felt 
under no obligation* The host had been a sea-captain, had 
married a widow, and now kept a restaurant. They had 
no children, kept a good table, and fed their guests weQ. 
Captain H. was a good-natured, genial man. His wife 
was not quite so well educated as himself, nevertheless, 
when she abstained from drinking, she was a very toler- 
able woman. For reasons obvious to the reader, I used 
the most , scrupulous prudence in all my doings. The 
constant pressure of mental suffering, added to my solitaty 
life, had shaken my health and deprived me of all appetite. 
On the day after the receipt of letters from my friends in 
the North, I was ill, physically and mentally. I struggled 
against the melancholy which oppressed me, but my cheeks 
and temples were very feverish, and I suffered from an 
intolerable headache. My imagination painted everythiag 
to me in the dreariest colours. The notion that my enemy, 

B X., was coming to Che-foo, did not leave me a 

moment's rest. In my melancholy frame of mind, I 
imagined the effect about to be produced upon the whole 
German community by the arrival of this little divinity. 
It seemed to me as though everybody must desert me, 
and that even the housewife with whom I. was living would 
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order me out of her honse. I will not attempt to depict 
the Taried and dreadful play of these imaginings. Towards 
evening I endeavoured to write two letters, one to Mr. 
Henderson at Tien-tsin, the other to B X. The con- 
tents and tenor of the latter note may well he imagined. 
When I had ended it I fell back upon the sofa, and all the 
objects in my room seemed to lose their reality. " My 
guardian spirit," I said, with despairing heart ; ^* depart 
not from me; let me do no harm. God, let me die 
good and pure, and take the tired stranger to Thyself ! 
Gould I in this moment but see my mother — could 
I in this desperate hour but see a loving soul to whom 
I might pour out the complaints of my innocence, then I 
should be saved. A little later I addressed the letters ; in 
the twilight I opened my door, looked for one of the 
servants of the house, and got him to take the letters to 
the post. Early the next morning a mail steamer went 
* to Tien-tsin. The letter to the little king from my home I 

sent to Mr. H. there, begging him to hand it to B X. 

on his passage through to Ghe-foo. 

When night came on I could no longer endure my 
torturing solitude. My hostess was not a woman to 
whom I could communicate my grief; the wives of the 
missionaries I did not wish to annoy ; so I determined to 
eommune with nature, and seek from her that comfort 
which I could not find among men. I stepped out of 
myrck)m onto the shore, and laid my head down against 
the cool earth. The contrast between the slumbering 
world of peaceful nature and the stormy condition of 
my own mind came to me very forcibly. Gradually the 
tumult of my emotions died away, and in the contempla-* 
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tion of the serene lovely night I became calm and kndt 
in the cool sand. From my innermost heart I prayed to 
Qody and when I had said to Him eyerything which my 
heart desired, I felt perfectly quiet and reconciled. 
Gentle tears, for which I had in vain pined for many days, 
came to my aid. I looked np at the richly spangled 
heayens^ and thought of a stanza which I had heard as a 
child years before : 

** When my heart is sad with woe, 
Of eterj hvman oomfort void. 
To starry skies a glance I throw, 
And find a pleasure unalloyed 
In endless space. 
There find I oomfort, trost, and light, 
Great God, {ffeserre Thine own this nig^t." 

"What is the matter?" said the friendly yoice of a 
man from out the darkness, who was standing only a few 
paces from me. 

" Nothing," I said, alarmed, and stood up. 

"It is one o'clock," he said ; " are you not afraid to be out 
alone at this hour of the night ? What is the cause of 
your tears ? If I can do anything for you, pray tell me." 

'' No, stranger, thank you," I said ; ." I was in trouUe^ 
and could not stay in my room. I wanted the co<d idr, 
and to be alone on the shore." 

The stranger announced himself as Captain Hewlett, of 
the English steamer TunsUn ; he adyised me most kindly 
to retire to rest, and went his way. This was undoubtedly 
the bitterest hour of my journey round the world. But 
in it I had triumphed oyer pain and despair, and only those 
who haye achieyed the same yictory can understand the 
feeling and tell of its sweetness. It was no longer in the 
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power of B X. to render me unhappy, although he 

might damage me by his influence. I had made up my 
mind to bear every attack upon my character with 
patience. The rebound of my morale restored my 
physical equilibrium. At midday my host knocked at my 
door, and asked me whether I would allow him to introduce 
Captain Hewlett to me. I felt very perplexed after the 
scene pf the previous night; but the assurance of the 
host that the captain would start in an hour induced me 
to say yes. A few seconds later Captain Hewlett was 
standing before me. He assured me that he had not 
called to obtrude upon the privacy of my grief of the 
past night, but having heard through Mr. Henderson of 
Tien-tsin the object of my journey, he came to offer me 
such help as it was in his power to afford. This assurance, 
the demeanour of the captain, and the fact of his being a 
friend of Mr. Henderson in Tien-tsin inspired me with 
confidence in him. I thanked him cordially for his 
kindness, but assured him that I was at present in want 
of nothing, that my little all was in the hands of the 
Eev. Mr, N. in Shanghai, and that the amount to cover 
my home journey was held at my disposal by some rich 
German merchants in that city. He expressed his plea- 
sure at that state of things, but repeated his offer in case 
I should be deceived in any of my expectations. He 
then bade me adieu, and as he went I could not help 
thinking of that lonely place on the strand where a 
stranger had become my friend, and upon the providential 
guidance under which I seemed to be. I have, thought I, 
commended myself to God, and He will not desert me. He 
wipes away my tears, and turns ev^n my sorrow into joy. 
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I learned, during the day, that my new English friend 
had lived qnite as long as myself in the same house, but 
as I never spoke to any of the gnests, nor dined at the 
common table, they all remained strangers to me. Three 
days after that night of " darkness and light,*' one of the 
hotel servants told me that fi gentleman wanted to see me. 
" Who is the gentleman ?" said I. As he did not know, 
I sent him back to inquire, and he returned informing me 
that the gentleman declined giving his name. "Then 
tell him," said I, " that I refuse to see him." I thought 

perhaps it might be B X., come to surprise me with a 

pistol shot. The servant now brought me a card ; I read 
the name, and the card fell from my hand. " Why rob me 
of the joy of a surprise ?" joyfully exclaimed a well-known 
voice. "Why did you hesitate to see me? Why this 
long suspense !" What a surprise ! I was not dreaming. 
It was himself — the horseman of the valley, my friend 
from Ta-chiao-ssu who stood before me. News came frofii 

Berlin, he said, and B X. had got everything ready 

to confer personally with the commander of the Medusa. 
At the last moment he changed his plan, gave up the 
journey, and sent me in his stead. *' The best and mofit 
rational diplomatic act of his life," said I ; " I have feared 
his coming here more than an epidemic." 

My friend laughed aloud at this rejoinder, and I laughed 
too. I felt as if transported with joy, and happy as a child. 
**But here," he said, and handed me a letter. **Why 
have you allowed his cowardly slander to work upon yon 
so ? why this despair ? had I not your promise not to 
give way to grief, but to fight it down ?" " I have fought 
it down," I replied. " Don't say a harsh word to me; I have 
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fiuflfered too terribly." Mr. H., in Tien-tsin, had made 
my friend acquainted with the contents of the melancholy 
letter which he had received the day previous to his arrival. 
And as my friend (and not as anticipated, my enemy) 
> ce^me to Che-foo, Mr. H. gave him the letter I had sent to 
him for the little foreign king to hand it over to 

B-- X. on his return to Pekin, if such should be my 

wish, I took the letter, which in despair I had written to 
my enemy, and tore it up ! The horseman of the valley 
now gave me a kind scolding for having given way to my 
grief, to which I listened with pleasure, even tears of joy. 
My friend would not consent to let me weep. "The 
Mediim" he said after a while, " is no longer here ; she 
received a warning, and sailed last night in order to escape 
a French frigate which is cruising in the gulf. Consul 
Wenzel, of Tien-tsin, is here with me, and as our mission is 
fulfilled, we are going back to the north at once. The 
steamer Manchu is expected, and will probably be here 
this evening." Scarcely seen,. and already to part, how 
sad! At that moment we thought we heard the noise 
of a steamer coming. " Parewell," he said, and took my 
hand; " we must part." I stood sorrowful in the garden, 
looking after my friend. " There comes the Manehu" he 
shouted back to me ; " she will simply deliver mails, and 
then start off again." The Manchu was, however, too 
quick for him ; he was left behind. I did not feel in the 
least angry with the Mcmchu for disappointing my dear 
friend. Soon after he returned, telling me, smiling, 
that he had missed the steamer, and was the guest of the 
Prussian consul. The next day we laughed our best at his 
missing the steamer, and the fact that the next would 
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not sail for five days detracted in nowise from my teasing 
and pleasure. Consul Wenzel had nothing to do in Ghe-foo, 
now that the Medusa had gone, and he had left hy the 
Manehu. Bememhering his insnlts to me, and my 
ignoring him on my passage through Tien-tsin, he seized 
this opportunity of playing a perfidious part, hy getting 
on the steamer as quickly as possible, without notifying 
my friend of her arrival, and thus leaving him behind. 
As soon as he had arrived in Tien-tsin, he wrote officially 
to the little king, stating that I was the cause of F/s non- 
departure, whereas I knew as much of the intended arrival of 
the steamer Manchu as one of the sea-gulls in the harbour* 

A reasonable official would have paid no attention to 
such unqualified nonsense, but this was oil to the fire of 
his hatred, and B X. raged against me anew. I sug- 
gested to my friend of the valley, who had behaved so 
chivalrously to me, and whol was afraidmight havetosuffer 
undeserved blame for my sake, the propriety of informing 

B X. precisely how matters stood. This my friend did, 

and his letter served as an antidote to that of Consul Wenzel 
at Tien-tsin. On his return, therefore, to the capital, 
he found no difficulty in getting the little king to credit 
his version of the story. Five days afterwards a steamer 
called and took my noble friend away from me. 

The sole topic of conversation in this small European 
settlement was the Franco-Prussian war. The dispatches 
coming via St. Petersburg and Pekin, as well as via Egypt 
and Shanghai, were devoured with the greatest avidity. 
Dispatches, newspapers, and private letters went from 
hand to hand until they were at last quite worn out, and 
the new ones arrived. One day I was surprised to gather 
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from the latest telegrams that at Bome Infallibility had 
Jailed, and that the troops of Victor Emmanuel had entered 
the Eternal city. It is on occasion of a great war that the 
qniet observer can see how unchristian the men are, who are 
supposed to be the most Christian, and who have received 
the l)aptism of both faith and civilization. Scarcely has 
the first cannon shot been fired, than every barrier that has 
been erected in time of peace is thrown down and trodden 
under foot. Every feeling of Christian love is rendered 
torpid; the love for our neighbour, which has been 
preached for the last 1800 years, is turned into furious 
hatred, and is devoted to destruction. The drums of war 
and the savage song of the warrior hurry him on into those 
gloomy regions where murderous fury reigns supreme. 
How greedily one party hears of the victory of its armies ! 
One is wild with cruel joy, the other is maddened with 
despair and thirsting for revenge. The first dreams of 
fresh laurels,- the last seeks vengeance, and both are eager 
to shed new and innocent blood. 

Murder and savage joy — murder and wild revenge. 
Humanity is being mown down in heaps ; the more there 
are killed the better ; and when on the field of battle and of 
murder one is defeated, the number of the slain are counted 
to the sound of the trumpet, and with ferocious speed 
they are huddled into one common grave. On the arrival of 
every mail, the first question, both by the French and 
Germans, was, who had won, and what was the number of 
the dead. The poor wounded soldiers counted for nothing, 
it was only the dead that were considered. The more 
hundreds or thousands were killed on one side than on 
the other, the greater was the rejoicing, the greater the 
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shameful applause from the lips of the Christian sisters 
and brothers of the victorious party. As many must fall 
as can be made to fall ; this is the barbarous aim of the 
opposing armies. Success is the one thing needful. 
Death weakens the power of the adversary — the dead 
soldiers are the victors. The long line of corpses form 
the triumphal procession. 

War is the most criminal, the most unjust game that 
nations can play at. If men were really . Christians, 
really civilized— if the subjects of these heartless, blood- 
thirsty, and ambitious rulers were wise men and reason- 
able beings, instead of blindly devoted, stupid slaves— 
the bloodshed caused by cruel monarchs would come to 
an end, the long red register of death, and the barbarous 
banquets of bloody corpses at which Christian princes are 
feasting themselves would be closed. The greatest and 
mightiest monarch of the world, who, sooner or later, will 
have to bend his own head before death, and the sovereign 
judge, who, like his poorest subject, will once die and rot, 
in spite of every balsam — is this monarch, judged like a 
weak and mortal man, worth the life-long tears of me 
Singh mother 1 is he worth the tears of one fatherless 
orphan ? What a shameful law, that the liberty and the 
life of a man are not his own, but the property of the 
king and of the State ! 

Wars and battles that are fought in defence of the 
oppressed, for the freedom of the slave, and the liberty of 
humanity, are an honour to mankind. Such combats appease 
Heaven, for the battle is for the right which the Creator 
gives to every man. The slave is as much a member of the 
human family as his master and tyrant, and he has as 
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much right to liberty. But for any free man to fight for 
the offended honour of a mortal prince, for the increase of 
his dominions, and for perishable foolish titles and fame, 
is blindness, is the most stupid slayery, the cowardly 
service of barbarous men. There is nothing more 
precious than life, and to sacrifice this life for a noble 
cause is the highest heroism. But to sacrifice it to the 
will and caprice of emperors and kings, to ambition and 
lore of empire and conquest, is a slavish humiliation, and is 
the most contemptible cowardice on the part of a man 
born to liberty. 

God, not man, is the Lord of life ! A king or prince who 
takes the life of a subject, infringes the rights of the 
Deity; and the subject who stupidly throws away his 
life, infringes on His rights also. It is a voluntary death, 
au involuntary suicide. There is no blinder devotion 
than that of a slavish soldier towards his ruler. A man 
may love his fatherland without sacrificing his head to 
the king. A strange pleasure to be shot and mutilated 
for the sake of a cruel selfish monarch ! How unnatural, 
how revolting, for men in the bloom of their life, at the 
• bidding of a barbarous fool, to die a cowardly death ! 

It is customary with irrational men, when they have 
been offended, or think they have been, to challenge their 
adversary to a duel. This is the most exaggerated and 
the most stupid idea of honour that could well be 
imagined. It is not enough to have robbed a man of his 
honour, and therefore it is sought to take his life, the 
greatest honour of all. Only a man of honour deserves to 
be a man and to live ; the offended, if he has any manly 
pride, despises the offender, and looks down upon him with 
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contempt. Bnt contemptible, unmanly, and stnpid as 
duelling may be, we must nevertheless acknowledge that 
in the murderous act of the duellist he sacrifices himself 
to gratify his wounded honour, instead of making another 
fight for him and die for him. But when princes offend 
each other, they are careful not to resent the offence in 
their own person ; the whole country must be devastated, 
and thousands of lives sacrificed, to satisfy the wounded 
honour of princely mortals. Neither the offender nor the 
offended ventures his own life. The extreme love of 
princes towards their subjects requires that the whole 
nation must share the offence. Princes regard their 
lives as too precious to be risked in a duel, so they hand 
the quarrel over to their humble subjects, to be washed 
out in the blood of the latter. 

Since the earliest times European kings have been 
personally passive, and the vindictive fury of princely 
wars lasts usually until one or the other receives satisfac- 
tion. The poor people who spend their strength and 
the flower of their life, who sacrifice their blood and 
prosperity to feed the hungry jaws of war, usually receive 
nothing in return but increased taxes and the dearness of 
provisions. Even when one side obtains the victory, this 
seldom leads to reconciliation, for the blood that has been 
shed engenders only new and deadly hatred. It takes 
years to allay the ill-feeling; meanwhile the humble 
subjects labour for the country and the crown, and pro- 
sperity leads to revenge on the victor. So it continues 
through centuries, and this barbarous game is called the 
history of the world — ^is called civilization ! 

Where, then, is our boasted reason? What hinders 
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two Christma nations like Prance and Germany from 
living in peace and harmony ? instead of which they have 
gone on killing and hating each other for centuries. 
Have they not both, within the limits of their respective 
kingdoms, sufficient space for their material and mental 
development ? A thousand years since, and for the same 
motive as in 1870-1, a devastating war was carried on 
between these two neighbours, in which, as now, the 
French were defeated. Has mankind improved since ? is 
it nobler, freer, is it more Christian? The beautiful 
Ehine, my poor ill-used Bhine and its magnificent provinces 
appear fated from time to time to be drenched with the 
blood of its sons, and to remain the apple of discord 
between two Christian nations ! 

We talk so much of this glorious century in which we 
live, and boast of its superiority to all others in mental 
development and inventions of all kinds ; but neither 
the Christian nations of the past nor of the present have 
learned to live without mutual bloodshed. We boast of 
our intelligent strategists and generals, who, with 
mathematical certainty, lead a whole army — a whole 
nation — to the field of slaughter ! but when shall we hail 
the hero of freedom ? when will rise the strategist that 
will lead the nations to peace and liberty ? 

I am but a woman, and never will be a hero ; never 
with the most ardent desires of my heart could I save 
my dear country from despotism and bloodshed. But I 
dearly love the right and liberty of men, and I will gladly 
do what, as woman, I can do to deliver my oppressed 
fellow-countrymen from the yoke they bear. 

And at the risk of falling into disgrace with "Germania," 
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cwr fair goddess in the ermine robe, and with our " iron; 
prince" I will dare to give some advice. I do so contre. 
coeur^ for my heart beats for the beautiftil land where 
my cradle stood. It is, then, with sad pleasure that I 
bid the youths of Germany to direct their steps to the 
land of the star-spangled banner in the West. May 
be that their departure will weaken the too powerful, 
too military empire ; but their arrival on the other side 
will no doubt strengthen the, at present, too weak and 
ailing republic, which needs new blood to stimulate and 
revive it. 

I will not venture to promise to my young friends 
at home an eldorado of equal rights and of human: 
perfections there, but I dare to promise them a glorious 
land, a hospitable soil, where they might share all tke 
costly treasures of bountiful nature, where they would 
breathe the balmy air of freedom, and where, greatest and 
sweetest of all, they are far away and (mt of the clutches 
of military despotism and slavery, and where they are 
**/re6 men" like our German ^^ freiherm" 

Friends of humanity and liberty, come with me on 
board an emigrant ship on one of the western shorea^ 
to look on the male and female emigrants of subdued 
Germany? How ignorant and humble, how bent down 
are these poor men and women when leaving home ! A 
twelvemonth after, we see them again in free Columbia. 
The scales have fallen from their eyes, they now are 
conscious of the importance and the dignity of their 
existence ; they no longer are " bent down ; " they walk 
upright, and fearlessly they look up to man andj heaven. 
To my mind, there is nothing which more disgraces this 
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^beautiful world, and which is a greater curse to a nation 
^t^alling itself civilized, than an oppressed and crouching, 
^an ignorant and servile people. 

I learnt the victorious progress of the German troops 
-with qt^iet satisfaction. I could not rejoice, for I saw the 
^laurels of victory reek with human blood, and in my ears 
: rung the agonies of death and the wail of grief. 

What most astonished me in Che-foo with regard to tlie 
events of the war at home, was the fact that the harrowing 

■ details of the bloody battles fought, and the frightful \kts 
: of killed and wounded, seemed in no way to diminish the 

propensity of the European settlers here to enjoyment. 

■ I was dumb with astonishment at such details, still the 
' Europeans could make up their minds to have a ball 

on the very day that some Rightful news came in. 
All the foreign ladies and gentlemen, with the exception 
of the missionaries' wives and one single Frenchman^ took 

. part in it. It seemed to me as though they were dancing 
on the corpses of their dead brothers at home. Such 
unfeeling conduct on the part of Christian men and 
women must certainly fail to inspire their heathen 
brethren with a favourable opinion of them. For the 
sensible Frenchman I felt a high regard ; he said that his 
country was too deeply afflicted to allow him to indulge in 
foolish pleasure. One morning a German merchant signed a 
subscription list for the wounded soldiers of his home^ and 
in the evening he gave a splendid ball to commemorate 
the baptism of a child some weeks old. On the arrival, 

' to6, and departure of certain residents, elaborate dinners, 
balls, horse-races, &c., took place. Neither the recent 
massacre of nineteen Europeans in Tien-tsin, nor the 
^ VOL. I. 2d 
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horrible war in their western homes, in the least disturbed 
their pursuit of pleasure. The wife of one of the mission- 
aries told me that the extravagances of the table and their 
gluttony are of the greatest sins committed • by many 
European settlers in Che-foo, and were, she said, dfe* 
gusting to observe ; and that their intemperance set a 
very bad example to the natives of the place. It has 
been previously observed in this narrative that the great 
want of some European settlements in the East, is a fair 
proportion of well-educated and honourable ladies, and 
that many of the vices to which the men are addicted 
arise from this cause, Che-foo is, in this regard, no ex- 
ception ; and as there are many men willing and anxious 
to marry, but who have some difficulty in finding wives, 
marriages are frequently made and frequently thwarted 
in a very comical manner ; I may cite one instance : — 

It happened that an Englishman of Che-foo was desirous 
of marrying, but before this could be done it was necessary, 
of course, to find a partner. By chance he saw the 
portrait of a young lady living in Hamburg, and he fell in 
love with it. He proposed by post and was accepted by 
post by the first return of mail. He sent the young lady 
first-class travelling expenses, which amounted to a con- 
siderable sum, as from Hamburg in Germany to Che-foo -, 
in China is a tolerable distance. When the steamer • 
arrived in the Blue Gulf, bearing, as the Englishman in 
fullest joy expected, " his pretty one," it was discovered 
that the bride was anything but good-looking, and the 
good Briton declared point blank that he would not marry 
her. He obstinately kept to this resolve, and she after- 
wards married a German merchant of Che-foo, who de- 
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-i sired a wife by all means, whether good or bad-looking; 

' and who, moreover, was spared the passage-money horn 
Hamburg to Che-foo, paid by the hasty and generous 
Briton. There are, however, " brides " of long etanding 

i who will occasionally come without being sent for, and 
without waiting for the passage-money; as did the 

•'"bride" of the "little ting" from my native country, 
who with her daughter secretly left France, thiit she 

might suddenly surprise her unfaithful lover, B X., 

in the north of China. But the poor " bride," althoiagh 
remaining for twice ten years in that capacity, is not 
even yet married to the " little king," who so carefully 
' introduced her to me with the formula, " Miss Weppner 
— my lady !" 
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CHAPTEE X. 

Of romantic, and, at times, dramatic love^afiaire and 
marriages I heard a great deal in the European settle*^ 
ments in the East; and many go there in the hope 
of good luck in the matrimonial market. There are more 
ladies, of all ranks, making the journey to Asia alone than 
is known ; and many travel even all. round on the aly* 
They do exactly the same as one travelling openly^ but 
not exciting, of course, the same attention and remarks; 
In the interest of the East Asiatic Europeans, amongst 
whom I have met many true, honourable men, and some el 
whom sigh for a good and dear wife as they do for the 
skies of their own land, which neither Japan, China, Java; 
nor the East Indies can give, I would here venture n 
remark, which must not, however, be taken strictly a9 ^ 
word of advice. Young ladies whose sensibilities are not tod 
great for a speculative journey would perhaps not do 
badly by going to the East and taking their chance in the 
lottery of life. Candidates for matrimony — I have the 
best proof of it — ^are to be found there en masse. But 
I would recommend none to go except those of good 
character, for of the contrary kind there are unfortunately 
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only too many. The great mass of women who infest the 
coast cities of Asia are not of the class whom I conld 
recommend, and who might save the Europeans of Asia, 
but who are their destruction. 

My friend Mr. Henderson, at Tien-tsin, who, a short 

while hefore, had received my melancholy letter, sent me 

the most paternal reply in return : he was delighted to 

hear that I had overcome my melancholy. Another day 

he sent me an enormous basket of splendid grapes from 

his own garden. In Che-foo grapes do not grow^ and are 

consequently a rarity. I knew some sick persons there, 

and I was glad to be able to share the coat I y fruit with 

them. Contrary to my expectation, I had made friends 

in Che-foo, and the end of my residence there was not 

go unpleasant as the beginning. The missionaries' wives 

were good to me from the beginning to the end of my 

stay, and they were the only ladies of the place with 

whom I exchanged visits. Mrs. S., with whom I spent 

the first four weeks, seemed at last to recognise how 

tmjusli she had been towards me in treating me so coldly ; 

and before my departure, sent me a few well-meaning 

lines. From the day on which I had seen liira first, 

tiie German consul treated me with great courtesy. The 

Amierican consul, too, whose acquaintance I made in the 

houses of the missionaries, showed me mucli sympathy 

I and consideration, and his brother visited me iater in 

the house of the Eev. Mr- Nelson, in Shanghai. If the 

American missionaries had not been driven from Teng- 

ehow-fu, or if Che-foo had not been filled to overflowing 

in consequence of the Tien-tsin massacres, I should have 

l)e6n entertained by their wives, and then my stay in 
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Che-foo would not have been so sad and solitary as ii 
was. From the Bev. Mr. Nelson and his wife I received 
the most cordial letters, begging me to return. Bnt in 
consequence of the serious annoyances to which I had 
been so long subjected, and the slanders under which 
I had lain, and which had forced me into an unnatund . 
seclusion, my health was impaired. I long suffered from 
a very painful stomach complaint, which, however, nature 
herself cured. The gradual disappearance of my mental 
sufferings was followed by a disappearance of my indis^ 
position. Out of consideration for my health I remained 
until the month of October on the charming coast aS 
Pe-chi-li, for the month of September is the most un- 
healthy month of the whole year in Shanghai. After a 
three months' stay I left Che-foo. A German captain 
sent me his finest boat, with four oarsmen, and he 
and the Bev. Mr. H. accompanied me to the steamer 
Appin. The steamer Sin Nanzing had been transferred 
to another company, and my return-ticket went with it« 
I was, however, allowed the courtesy to use my ticket on 
the Appin. Missionary H. remained on the steamer until 
the hour of departure, and the German captain hastened 
to his vessel and hoisted the North-German flag. Only a 
short time elapsed before we were off. I took one last 
glance at the place on the strand where God, in the 
darkness of my night of despair, had taken pity on me. 
I was deeply moved and wept. It was one of my pieces 
of good fortune, whenever I travelled alone on a eteameor, 
to meet with all the civility and courtesy which I could 
desire. The captain and passengers were all English, and 
as I knew no one on board, I went at once to the saloon 
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and occupied myself with reading. The captain came to 

t)[ie, and with that chivalrous politeness proper to the 

^nglish and Americans, said, "I have just learnLHl that 

yon are Miss W., and I take the liberty of introducing 

joaysjelf to you. As you are travelling alone, and iiiay feel 

solitary, it is the wish of several passengers to he intro- 

"duced to you, and if agreeable, I will present you to 

- them." I thanked the captain for his kind attention, and 

was soon after engaged in conversation with Mr. and 

Mlrs* F., from Shanghai, and with a young Englishraao, 

the, brother-in-law of the gentleman who had given me 

'the free ticket for this journey. The respectful and 

attentive treatment of the passengers made me cheerful 

and. happy. 

From one of them I received the friendly assurance 
that my demeanour and conduct in Che-foo had given 
the lie to all the rumours which had been circnlated 
concerning me. The passage across the Yellow Sea 
was, as upon the first occasion, very stormy, nnd as 
i^ usually the case whenever Neptune shakes me, I was 
dreadfully sea-sick. The other passengers fared no 
better; only the little baby of Mrs. F. held ont, and 
treated us to a fearfully artistic concert. On the third 
evening we neared the low shores of the river Hwang-fu, 
and on the following night the Appin reached the 
landing-bridge of the harbour, Hong-kew, Slianghai. 
The Eev. Mr. Nelson, leading little Eosebud by the hand, 
and with baby Emily on her nurse's arm, came to the 
Biteamer and took me home. Eosebud still knew ma, 
but baby Emily stared at me, wondering who I was, 
The Eev. Mr, Nelson, a patriarchally good man, wel- 
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corned me cordially. I again stepped into that peacefnl, 
happy home; again I was surrounded by that ptire, 
heavenly atmosphere, the atmosphere of religion and lore. 
I was very much altered — was pale and thin ; and Mrs. 
Nelson, as she embraced me at the door of the house, 
began to cry. "Child," she said, "why are you so 
changed? What has happened to yon? Thank Hearen 
you are again with us.'* We had short family prayers, 
and then sat down to breakfast. From the time that 
I left the house, and whilst I was in the North of China, 
I had gone through a great deal. Now, for the first 
time, when honoured and loved by all who surrounded me, 
I felt the physical results of the unnaturally lonely Efe 
which I had led at Che-foo. The first evening, after 
prayers, I went with Mrs. Nelson to her room, and had 
a long conversation with her, telling her my experiences 
up north, and those during my visit to the little Mug's 
summer residence, the vile name he had afterwards called 
me, and all the sufferings which his calumnies hlad 
brought upon me in the various places in which I had 
been. She endeavoured in the most motherly way to 
console me, and I went to rest with a much lighter heart. 
The contrast between the callous, apathetic, and the (at 
times) brutal treatment which I had been receiving lit 
the hands of my German hostess at Che-foo, and whifeh 
had made me a stranger to kindness, and the goodness 
and love which I now experienced, were too much for -me, 
and completely shattered my nerves. My cheeks lo^t 
their pallor, and became unnaturally red. On the thii-d 
night after my arrival fever set in. The doctor feared 
inflammation of the lungs. In a few days, however,' 
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under great care, I was able to get abo^t again, but did 
jiot leave my room for a week, 

I could not help thinking of my position when sick in 

Che-foe ; how I was left three days without any attendance^ 

and even had to pay the servant of my fellow country- 

"woman for every drop of water which was broiiglit to 

me. But since that memorable night on the beach, my 

suffering was rather passive than active. I received the 

kindest letters from my friends in the north, and while 

reading them I realized how melancholy I had beou» But 

, now I was able to answer them in the best of liiimour, 

, telling them that I was again the dear child of Mrs. 

, Nelson ; how I played with Emily, Eosebud, and their 

. doll, and how generally improved I was in every way. 

Shanghai, as I have stated before, is a well-ordered 

settlement, where much is done for the culture of the 

mind. I was glad to remark here a total absence of that 

. foolish greed for pleasure which distinguishes Yokohama. 

The feeling generally with regard to the Franco-Prussian 

war was an eminently proper one, and the foreigners of 

neither French nor German nationality distinguished 

.themselves by the wisdom of their bearing towards the 

representatives of the two contending parties. Gifts for 

, those suffering in the field and in hospitals were made 

. with great liberality by the French and Germans, Ab I 

was. unable to take part in the work done with this 

.object, I determined to make a collection of Eastern 

curiosities, and exhibit it on my return home for the 

benefit of those reduced to want by the war. Some 

persons, hearing of this, sent me very pretty presents. 

Captain Turber, of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
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brought me the most beautiful things from Yokohama. 
Miss Fay, too, a very kind and highly cultivated Amerieaii 
missionary, gave me various curiosities. As I was well 
aware how generously the Germans of Shanghai had con- 
tributed to the relief of suflferers by the war, I did not 
raise the question of my home journey among those who 
had so nobly promised me their assistance in the spring. 
I was anxious to do something myself, but at^ the moment 
it was impossible. It was consequently only in the near 
future that I could hope to do anything, and that future 
itself was somewhat dim. I had no doubt, however^ but 
that my good angel would for the present do everything, 
necessary for me. Now, considering that a return trip 
home by way of Japan and America would be a dead 
voyage, and in which I could only see what I had seen 
and known already, I determined fully on a "circular" 
tour towards my Ehine. In the vicinity of my friends 
lived Mr. Annecke, the North-German consul-general; 
I heard much good of him, and being advised to caJi on 
him, he received me, and treated me like a man of 
honour. He had, of course, heard the various reports 
circulated concerning me from Tokohiona and Pekin, but 
behaved with regard to them like an unselfish, un- 
prejudiced gentleman, able to see and to judge for him- 
self. I informed him that on account of the altered 
circumstances of the times I was unwilling to remind 
the gentlemen who had promised to help me home of 
their kind o£fer made to mo in the spring. The result 
was that he procured me. a free pass to Hong-Kong by 
the steamer Sin Naming, and would have made it avail- 
able to Singapore had not circumstances rendered this 
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impossible. He gave me a letter of introduction to the 
Iforth-German consul in Hong-Kong, and an article of 
Chinese workmanship, which, later, in the exhibition 
of my collection, attracted a great deal of attention. 
It is a matter of sincere pleasure to me to be able to 
say that in the empires of China and Japan I met at 
least one German representative who has said nothing 
to injure me, and who treated me with becoming respect 
aiid consideration. The conduct of Mr. Annecke I prized 
more than the free ticket he honoured me with. 

My good friend, Mrs. Nelson, provided me with the 
necessary articles for the hot south. Ladies' garments are 
made in China by men, so I employed a little Chinese tailor 
eight days ; I cut and he sewed. It might seem almost 
incredible, but I have by me what will attest it — in 
fineness, regularity, and elegance, the work of this little 
fellow greatly surpasses the best productions of the first 
couiurieres of Paris. The Chinese, especially the southerns, 
are very artistic in their work, and greatly in advance of 
ns ; they have patience, and a quality of durability which 
we do not possess. The tailor who worked with me was 
a model of quiet, modesty, skill, and diligence. He 
imitated any given pattern with surprising accurncy ; was 
very conscientious in the employment of his time, and 
punctual in the last degree. I paid him three dollars a 
week without food. With regard to laundry work, too, I 
found the Chinese in Shanghai, Hong-Kong, and Canton 
unapproachable ; my linen was returned to me as though 
it had just left the hands of a Paris artiste. Two to three 
dollars per hundred pieces, large or small ! 

The southern Chinese, of both sexes, are handsomer than 
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the northerns. The Mongols and Thibetans are the 
clumsiest and ugliest of all. Among the working classes of 
China, the Cantonese are both the best and the best liked. 
The Chinese, when not too stubborn, are very quick, and 
fond of learning. As cooks, they undoubtedly rank next 
the French. The average table of the European in China 
is good, and the eJiefs de cuisine are nearly all Chinese. 
In the higher Chinese families, too, they have a very great 
variety of dishes ; and among the chief delicacies rank the 
edible swallows' nests. The Chinese, as onr antipodes, 
begin with dessert and end with soup. 

The atmosphere of Shanghai and the neighbourhood is 
usxtally disagreeable, and, at times, disgusting. Nearly 
every breath of wind fills the nostrils with tiiat which 
they most abhor. The whole earth in the vicinity is, as 
it were, a mass of festering humanity. Coffins may be 
seen for years above the surface of the ground, hence thifl 
smell of decaying flesh and bones. In no land do the dead 
and living come into closer relations than in China. The 
Chinese fear death much less than we ; the survivor lives 
in the most intimate relations with the spirit, the bodyj 
and the grave of the dead. Superstitions touching the 
dead have in no other country reached the point at which 
they stand in China. I often had an opportunity of 
seeing a Chinese company go to the grave of a relative in 
order to have a meal with him. " We repectfully request 
our grandfather; we respectfully request our grand^ 
mother to come and eat rice; to come and drink wine 
and tea, and to give us good fruit and good grapes. ^ From 
the east to the west let the harvest be rich, let our grand* 
mother help us to kill the stag,' " says a Forinosa ballad. 
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\ . , Many European scholars in China, who have gathered 

I;' their opinions from the classics, think that tlue honouring 

of the dead is merely filial, and does not belong to the 

; Cihinese system of religion ; others believe the contrary, 

' jChe classics are the only guide to the explanation of 

Chinese doctrine, but the modern practice diverges 

: considerably from these ancient customs. Those scholars 

. who look upon existing dogmas, and the practical customs 

of the Chinese as the true key to their faith, eay that the 

praying to ancestors, and the honouring of the dead, are 

r the cardinal point of the Chinese religion. According to 

them all other religious 'systems are only as it were 

customs emanating from this one -point. The Tauists 

spend the greater part of their lives in preserving peace 

between the living and the dead. The modern BuddliistSj 

helieving in the great results of this system, follow more 

and more the religious example of this sect. The 

teachings of the great Confucius insist upon filial piety, 

which, by the way, at present, consists more in praying 

to and honouring the dead, than in respecting tlic living 

relatives. The teachings of Confucius have had much to 

do with the formation and perpetuation of the Chinese 

character through centuries. I was informed by a 

learned man that the system of Confucius establishes 

untruth upon such a scale that the greatest corruption 

is the result. The Chinese, as I myself experienced, 

are .masterly liars. Truth in China is a very small, 

inconsiderable virtue. At Che-foo I was not far from 

' the grave of Confucius, which was described to me as 

being very rich and very interesting, but the unsettled 

times, and the state of my health prevented mo from 
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yisiting it. China, nnder the dominion of the Tatiistic 
and Buddhist religions is like the Boman Catholic countries 
of Italy, France, Austria, Bavaria, Spain, Portugal, and 
Ireland, a land over-crowded with priests and nuns. The 
Chinese religion has, as I had occasion to observe, many 
points of similarity with the Boman Catholic faith. As 
an instance, and as a comparison, I will cite the Boman 
Catholic convents. 

A (rod-Man came into the world and lired and had 
patience with the living ; He raised up from the dead a 
widow's son, He assisted at a wedding, and loved children, 
for they were innocent children, whom He called to TTim, 
and promised them the kingdom of heaven before all 
others. And those who are called His successors, avoid the 
world, in order not to live and suffer vrith the world, as 
the Saviour did. How can such runaways be the children of 
(xod ? How can they love the innocent little ones who are 
to be the most beautiful angels in the kingdom of Christ? 
The rules of the Buddhist order are very nearly the same as 
those of the Boman Catholic Church. The latter are un- 
questionably not the true teachings of Christ the Bedeemer. 
When a Buddhist monk or nun enters upon his or her 
holy calling, he or she takes the three vows of chastity, 
poverty, and obedience. The monks of Buddha are there- 
fore like the monks of the Boman Catholic convents, all 
professors of celibacy, and the nuns of both sects likewise. 
As to the fulfilment of the three vows, I cannot say muoL 
But, judged from their exterior, the monks and nuns of 
Buddha lead a life of no very great poverty or sublimity. 
Many whom I have seen had that dirty, ashy-grey colour 
of face, those used-up, repulsive eyes, those deep, sunken 
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eye-sockets, the dark, lustful look, and skeleton-like figure, 
-which indicated an unnatural, God-oflfending life. 

This same effect, produced upon me by the deuizens of 
many Buddhist convents of both sexes, was produced upon 
me by the inhabitants of many Catholic convents in dif- 
ferent countries. When, later, in Palestine I came upon 
the denizens of convents, of both sexes of Catholics, I 
observed, as in the Buddhist convents of China^ no pure 
noble physiognomies visible here any more than there. 
Touching the Buddhist vow of poverty, it was explained to 
me that th^y beg, and in this craft acquire a marvGllous 
perfection. Many social and political evils of the Chinese 
come from the priests and nuns of Buddha, as well as 
through the obstinate belief in their ancestors. In order 
to perpetuate families, early and forced marriages and 
polygamy are upheld. The faithful, in order to cover the 
cost of praying to and honouring their anceators, have 
to submit to a heavy tax, which supports an army of priests 
and nuns, who pray for the living and dead /or gmn. The 
analogy between this and Eoman Catholic practices 
appeared to me very striking. An Infallible Church like 
the Romish should be gratis, and neither masses, prayers, 
blessings, nor anything else should be payable. In an 
industrial point of view the worship paid to ancestors ia 
very damaging, inasmuch as it is stated that half the 
female population of the empire of China are employed in 
manufacturing the many nonsensical articles of coloured 
paper, &c., used in the Buddhistic ceremonials to the 
departed spirits of relatives. 

The belief in their ancestry also promotes the fear of 
emigration. The Chinese fears the results of the neglect 
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of the grayes of his dead relatiyes. The land, therefore, is - 
and remains crowded with men, the empire numbering no 
less than 350,000,000 of souls. It is scarcely possible 
that so hnge a multitude can find any suitable occupa- 
tion within their own limits. The consequences of this ' 
OYer-population are the most miserable-looking human 
objects; cripples, blind, lepers, pirates, thieves and 
insurgents, chained down, as it were, to the graves of 
their ancestors ; the living mutually devour each other in 
poverty, vice and ordure. 

The near departure from my dear friends gave me great 
pain. The Sin Nanzing was to sail for the south on 'the 
15th of November. I played for the last time with 
Sosebud and baby Emily, and for the last time dressed 
their dolls. In the morning I was pleasantly surprised by 
the card of Captain H., who, the reader will remember, 
discovered me on the beach on that sad night in Che-foo. 
I went with some embarrassment into the parlour, ^here 
he inquired most kindly after me. The Eev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Nelson had known him for many years ; we had a pleasant 
conversation, and as he took his leave, he expressed the best 
wishes for my happiness. At midday Mrs. Nelson came 
into my room smiling, and she handed me a package and a 
letter ; a servant followed her with a beautiful Japanese 
workbox, and a large chest of Chinese tea. All this came 
from my friend Captain H., accompanied by a very cordial 
note ; the packet contained a contribution to my travelling 
expenses in hard dollars. I deemed myself unworthy of 
all this, and was much moved. Here was the hand of 
Providence again ! This was the second chance acquaint- 
ance, since my residence in the house of Mrs. Nelson who 
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bad turned out to my advantage. I trust my friend still 
lives, although, for some time, I have not heard from him ; 
ahould. these lines meet his eye, they will tell him of my 
grf^titude. The hour for sailing arrived, but the aevereat 
laoment came when I had to part from Mr. and Mrs. Nelsou 
und their sweet little ones, after which I felt again as though 
alone and forsaken in the wide wide world. We left Hhang- 
liai by daybreak. This was my second journey on the 
steamer Sin Nanzing, The captain, Mr. Drage, and the 
oflficers knew me, and they showed me all the attention for 
which the English are remarkable, and I was a kind of 
princess on the Sin Nanzing, The princess, however, was 
not very rich, she wore no diamonds, and did not rule long, 
Boreas and Neptune came, and down went her sceptre. 

We had very rough weather, and I behaved like a good 
child, lying quiet and powerless in my berth, but when 
a couple of seas came dashing through my " dead light '' 
and running over my bed, I discovered I had voice enough 
left to scream, and did so. Some one came, took me up 
in the dark, carried me to a sofa in the ladies' Baloon, 
covered me up and left ; who this some one was, I do not 
know. Some friendly passengers, who never saw me after 
starting, inquired for me, and Captain Drage told them 
that I had gone on shore again. On the fourth day out, 
we lauded at Hong-Kong, but how weak and exhausted I 
was ! If sea-sickness be calculated to promote health, I 
ought to be a very healthy woman. 

We landed in Hong-Kong on a Sunday, and I was not 
desirous of disturbing those to whom I had letters. The 
steamer was to sail for Canton in a few hours, and, in order 
to have some one to receive me on my return, I sent on« 
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of my letters to a certain Mr. Bains, to whom a friend k 
Yokohama had kindly recommended me, bnt there had beat 
some little misunderstanding as to whether Mr. Bai&i 
was married to a German lady, or whether it was a friend 
of his. It turned out to be the latter, and my recea* 
mendation to Mr. B. caused me some trouble, which 1 
could neither foresee nor prevent, and ignorant of the on* 
pleasant incidents approaching me, I pursued my journey 
to Canton in tolerably good spirits. Seen from a distance^ 
the island of Hong-Kong does not appear very beautifiil^ 
but the more we turned round the western side of tin 
island, the more enchanting was the picture displayed td 
us. The rising terraces of Victoria Town, snow-white J« 
they are, looked charming in the rays of the sun. 

The fresh green of the neighbouring mountains forms a 
strikingly delightful contrast to the hard, ahsurp colours of 
the roofs. On both sides of the city 1 saw elegairt 
houses perched upon the hills, and the crowning fieatuie^ef 
the panorama is a towering mountain which rises behind 
the city. The harbour is commodious and broad, and ofiett 
the greatest possible variety of craft. English, Frendtj 
and American postal steamers, handsome American riv^ 
steamers with their long rows of deck cabins, and tbeii 
elegantly ornamented saloons, clippers large and small; 
clumsy Chinese junks, and pretty little express boats, lay 
in motley array on the blue surface of the harbour, A 
great number of natty Sampans run hither and thither, in 
and out of the harbour, and the whole circle of water and 
land offers a highly attractive and picturesque scene. 
The Sin Nanzing steamed out of the harbour into the 
Pearl Biver, on whose northern bank lies the city of Canton, 
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iRrhich T^e reached the following night. I had two letters 
^f introduction, one to the Yen. Archdeacon Gray, the 
gather to the Bev. Mr. Preston, an American missionary. 
BGhe Englishman, Mr. Shee, who was one of my guards 
£toBi Pekin to Tien-tsin, and the commandant of our 
Beet, was, at the time, at the cnstom-house of Canton ; he 
heard of my arrival, and sent a servant who took me 
io the house of the Rev. Mr. Preston, and carried my 
letter to the Yen. Archdeacon Gray. The worthy gentle- 
man immediately came to see me, and offered me his 
Jiospitality at the chaplaincy. The Eev. Mr. Pieaton 
wonld willingly have entertained me, but he was much 
engaged in missionary work, and I feared that I might 
disturb him. I was therefore taken in a sedan to the 
chaplaincy, on the "Shameen," the European aettle- 
jnent, where I was destined ^to pass some of the most 
Agreeable portion of my journey. Here I again found 
1x>th the peace and the quiet lovable home which I 
had enjoyed with my friends in Pekin and Shanghai. 
Archdeacon Gray is as noble a gentleman as lives. In his 
exemplary life are combined the highest forms of philan- 
thropy, patriotism, and true Christianity. He is as high- 
hearted as learned, and a philanthropist in the fullest sense 
of the word. He might say with truth in the sublime words 
of Terence : Nihil humanvm a me alienum puto, " I account 
nothing human as foreign to me." I used often to listen 
with admiration and respect to the pure, exalted, intellec- 
tual conversation of my noble host, and I remembered 
with joy the fortunate accident at Hiogo, in Japan^ where 
* venerable English lady honoured me with the letter of 
introduction which led me to the chaplaincy in Canton* 
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I never met a man more severe towards himself ai^ 
more lenient towards others^ than my kind host, Aiek 
deacon Grray, of Canton* His talents, means, his tim 
rest and comfort are ever at the service of both Ghristia; 
and heathen, and that with the most ntter 6elf-deniai|' 
In hospitality he is surpassed by no European in t]i| 
East, his house is never empty, nor Archdeacon Gra| 
ever without guests. Neither, rank, state, nor religica} 
makes any difference to him, everyone is equally welcoBKi» 
It then happened that I occupied the same room in hS' 
house as was previously occupied by the king of BelgiuB)!^ 
It was my intention to return to Hong-Kong on thf 
Sin Ncunzing and from there to visit Manilla and Macaflip 
This time, therefore, I remained only two days, but yet 
Archdeacon Gray ever gave me the most friendly invitati<wi 
to come back to the chaplaincy. He wished me to be hif 
guest at Christmas, and as long as I might choose il 
remain in Canton to see the city and the neighbpurhooi 
Captain A., commander of an English ship of war statioae^ 
at Hong-Kong, and a friend of the archdeacon, travelled 
with me back to Hong-Kong. Captain A, showed me aU 
possible service, and even took on board the war-sliip 
fpr safe-keeping such of my trunks as I did not require; 
indeed, if I had been a jewel, the English and American? 
eould not have taken better care of me thap they di4 
bo.th in the east and in the west of the world, 

Mr. Bains, of Hong-Kong, wrote to me, previous to my 
leaving Canton, informing me that on my return to tljje 
former place, he would meet me at the steamer* On h$? 
arrival a Sampan came alongside. An European on board 
in^rpduced himself ^& Mj^ Bains,, and told m^ his fri^d 
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in Yokohama had highly recommended me to him. I was 
still under the impression that Mr. Bains was married to 
a German lady, and naturally expected to be introduced 
to her. He was a very Estimable man, and well known to 
the captains both of the war-ship and. of iheSin Nanzing, 
I wondered that he did not say a word about his wife. It 
was only when I mentioned that Mr. H. of Yokohama had 
said he was married to a German lady that I discovered my 
mistake. Mr. Bains was unmarried; an intimate friend 
of his had a German wife, but both had gone to England, 
My new escort now told me that he had taken trouble to 
get good accommodation, and he took me to the house of a 
German missionary, whose wife he had known for several 
years, and who would, he said, receive me in a friendly 
manner. But I was uneasy, because I remembered that 
from the time of my. leaving America, I had received no 
kind of hospitality at the hands of my countrymen in 
Asia, r therefore asked Mr. Bains if he felt sure that 
this German missionary and his wife would receive me 
willingly into their house. " Certainly, Miss W.," said Mr. 
Bains, " give yourself no trouble. The Kev. Mr. Eitel is 
your fellow-countryman, he will surely receive you well.'* 
He introduced me to them, but they both received me 
very stiffly and formally, and when Mr. Bains was gone 
the Eev. Mr. Eitel told me he would try and procure me 
accommodation for payment with the wife of one of the 
Berlin missionaries. He was to have been away half an 
'hout:, but returned in two hours, informing me that they 
would not receive me^ and saying at the same time, that 
bad reports had reached some Germans in Hong-Kong 
concerning me. These I at once understood to be the 
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same as those set on foot by the "little king" in 
Pekin, and his colleague at Yokohama. Several Germafiar 

of Hong-Kong had been staying at B X.'s summer 

residence, after I had left Ta-chiao-ssn, and the intet^" 
preter had been busy to let me know what had been saiJ 
in their presence concerning me. This I frankly state! 
to the Eev. Mr. Eitel, but his wife now joined in, re- 
proaching me unsparingly with having letters of recom- 
mendation to their friend, Mr. Bains, a single man. I 
told them I had been under the impression that their 
friend was married, and that I thought a single maii 
might act as honourably as a married man. They also 
disbelieved me when I told them I had been the guest of 
the Eev. Mr. Nelson, in Shanghai, and of Dr. D., in Pekin, 
because I had brought no letters from them. It wis 
unlikely I should, as neither they nor I knew with whoHl 
I should stay in Hong-Kong, nor had I ever heard the 
name of the Eev. Mr. Eitel mentioned before. He thei 
told me, in a very unfeeling manner, and supported by 
strong rejoinders of his wife, that, as I was a CathoKc, 
. and he a Protestant missionary, he therefore could not 
harbour me. In reply to his statement, that I must go 
to an hotel, I informed him that I would on no account do 
so; that I had once done so in Yokohama, and would 
never do so again. I may now briefly summarise the 
manner in which I was treated by this worthy country- 
man and his wife. They surmised I had no money. As it 
was half-past ten o'clock at night, it would hardly have 
been seemly to send me looking for a lodging at that time. 
The next day was Sunday. The wife therefore told me I 
could stay until Monday morning. To this I consented, 
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qn condition of their receiving payment, and offered the 
IQioney in advance. I need not say that I passed a sorrow-. 
ftil night. I cried until my eyes were swollen. In the 
ipLOrning, although very sad and unwell, I appeared at 
prayers at breakfast. Here I was taunted that I would 
jgQLOst probably repeat the conduct of Ida Pfeiffer, eat at the 
missionaries' table, and then speak against them in my 
book, as she did; to which ill remark I said nothing. 
I was again informed that I was a Catholic and did not 
'belong to Protestants; I need hardly say that such 
treatment overcame me. In order not to offend the wife, 
j went to church with her, in spite of my tears and 
indisposition. On coming out, we met Mr. Bains, from 
whom, however, I concealed my grief. In the evening, 
the Eev. Mr. Eitel, in an angry and mocking way, 
attacked me on the subject of Boman Catholicism and 
the Infallibility dogma. From the manner of the in-? 
suiting and defying attack, I might have been both the 
]Pope and the dogma too. I informed the incandescent 
theologian that he had mistaken his subject. It is use- 
less to tire the reader with all the bitter trivialities to 
which I was treated on Monday morning at breakfast, 
Mrs, Eitel's chief anxiety seemed to be to get me out of 
her house. She had three little ones, among whom was 
p, poor crippled child three years old which could neither 
walk nor stand. She had this poor creature in her arms, 
and reproached me bitterly with not staying at home, 
alleging as a reason that many people would like to do as 
I was doing, and that she herself should like to travel on 
free tickets ; and much such jealous matter, which, as 
aaid by an angry mother, holding a suffering child. 
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sounded most unreasonable. I left the house weeping, 
and went to the German consulate. I sent in my caid, 
and was shown into the office, where I handed the consul 
three letters from three brother consuls, one in New York, 
the second in San Francisco, the third in Shanghai. 
His manner plainly showed that the reports which had 
been spread concerning me had also reached him; his 
whole demeanour was a mixture of irony and suspicion. 
He did not eyen ask me to sit down; but upon his 
absenting himself for a few moments, a gentleman, 
Mr. Koch, the assistant of the consulate, who eyidenily 
sympathised with me, handed me a chair. This gentle- 
man's (the consul's) experience ought to hare enabled 
him to see what kind of a lady was before him. He was, 
as I could see, not very young, and any man, having 
travelled from Europe to Asia, might have some capacity 
for reading the exterior bearing, and the true or false 
character of a woman. Certain it is, and consoling to 
know, that no American or Englishman, of whom I met 
hundreds, ever mistook me; and no gentleman of any 
nation ever did. The few German officials who seemingly 
did so, were disposed and determined to do so, playing 
the part of hypocrites, and torturing my moral pride and 
sensibility. Good men are not usually suspicious without 
very excellent reason. The consul's demeanour caused me 
great pain, but the gentleman in the office who handed me 
the chair behaved in the most chivalric manner to me. I 
saw Consul C. once and no more. He informed me that 
he would send me back to Germany on a Bremen or 
Hamburg sailing-vessel ; and I learnt that this impertinent 
order came from the north, evidently from the little king 
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from my home. But my noble countrymen had mistaken 
iilieir woman. On leaving the consnlate, I met the 
captain of the war-ship, who assured me that he had 
procured for me a free ticket on the steamer Mars to 
iManilla. I thanked him heartily. He, the Englishman, 
liad already obtained the favour which I desired, and 
liad done more for me than the German consul would do, 
to whom I had three letters of recommendation. I had 
requested nothing of him but his kind influence, and 
this he refused; my three letters to him resulting in 

, nothing but satirical, oflfensive smiles and speech. When 
I got back to the house of the missionary his wife 
informed me that I must leave the house at once. My 
representations that I should be leaving by steamer about 
noon, and that I could not well await her departure in 
the streets, were of no avail. The missionary ordered 
tne to follow him, which I did, and he took me through 
xinknown streets to the Padre Eeverendissimo at the 

• Italian convent; but, to my question, where he was 
going to take me, he refused to tell me. On the way, he 
said his wife went too far; to which I replied that he 
treated me no better than his wife did. We entered a 
building, and I discovered that he had taken me to a 
Catholic convent, as I could judge from the reception- 
room into which we were ushered. To the Eev. Father 
he said that I was, he had no doubt, a very proud, 
honourable lady, very full of character. I asked him 
why, if he thought me an honourable woman, he had 
treated me so scandalously in his own house. The Eev^ 
Father saw my nervous agitation, and endeavoured to 
calm me. He told me, in French, that the Bev. Mr. E. 
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had called on him early in the morning and had en* 
deayonred to cast snspicion on me, but that I was well 
known to the Superior of the convent, Father Baimondi. 
This gentleman had been in the North of China in the 
spring, and there heard of me. The Superior also knew 
Mr. Shoe, one (as the reader will remember) of the six 
Englishmen who escorted me from the capital to Tien- 
tsin, and all of whom, I learnt again and again, spoke as 
honourably of their German protegee as they had treated 
her. The Eev. Father further assured me that it was 
for the best that the missionary had brought me there, 
as he would himself take me to the Italian convent on 
the hill, where the Superioress was expecting me, and 
would certainly treat me with kindness. Upon my un- 
feeling, uncharitable countryman leaving me, he offered 
me his hand, which of course I refused. I had never been 
in a house where so many prayers accompanied so little 
christian love and charity as in the house of the Eev. 
Mr. Eitel. Padre Bourghinnoioli took me to the convent 
of the Sisters of Mercy in Caine Eoad. I was received 
with great cordiality, and spoke Italian for the first time 
on my journey. I was shown a room, and a little Portu- 
guese orphan girl brought me dinner, of which, however, 
I did not partake ; I was too much overcome by grief. 

The missionary's servant brought my box. It occurred 
tome, too, that possibly my free ticket to Manilla might be 
sent by my English friend to the missionaries. It turned 
out to be so ; Mr. K. sent it there at two o'clock. The 
steamer started at four. The Eev. Mr. Eitel knew this^ 
and when the ticket was sent for, purposely delayed giving 
it up until the steamer had left the harbour. This I 
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discovered when I went to the Superioress and asked her 

to let me have some one to accompany me to the steamer, 

" Poor child," said the venerable lady, "the steamer ia 

gone; I saw her leave as I was sitting in the garden," 

I ipvent to the wharf and found it was but too tnie» I 

thus lost the beautiful voyage to the Philippine Islandsj 

which, with return ticket, costs 160 Mexican dollars* So 

much for the Christianity and hatred of the Rev. Mr* Eitel 

-and his wife towards a Catholic countrywoman. Mr, Menk, 

of the firm of Pustau & Co., told me that the ticket 

shonld hold good for another trip, provided the steamer 

made another voyage to the Philippines; imfortunately 

she did not. I have no doubt but that Mr. Eitel and his 

wife, whom I never saw again, were highly gratified with 

their astute eoup. 

In the convent I was treated with the greatest kindness* 
IHie view from it was very romantic. Many a quiet, lovely 
erening I walked in the garden, listening to the innocent 
chant of the poor- orphans, whom the kind sisters took care 
of. The fiuns were Italian, Portuguese and Chinese ; the 
orphans were ehiefly Portuguese and Chinese. A daughter 
of Sir John Bowring, having been converted to the 
Catholic creed during her father's governorship, took the* 
veil in this convent and died in it after a brief career ; 
she was his only daughter. Her death was attributed to the 
spare diet, which, from my experience, I am prepared to 
believe. I next paid a visit to the Portuguese settlement 
of Macao. I was induced to do this simply by my wish 
to see the renowned grotto of Camoens. My letters 
were to. the owner of the garden and grotto, Senhor L. 
Marquez, the head of a very distinguished family. His 
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residence lies at the entrance to the garden. Behind a 
beautiful thicket, on a romantic hill, stands a high block 
of granite, hollowed out by nature, the top of which con- 
ceals another higher block. It was under this little 
granite mountain that the unfortunate poet wrote his 
immortal work. On a small pedestal, on which are en- 
graved some verses of the * Lusiad ' stands the bust of 
Camoens. Many inscriptions on the walls of the grotto 
testify to the estimation in which the poet is held. On 
one of the door arches of the solitary retreat I read ,in 
Chinese : 

** Ricli in genius and virtue ; he was the victim of envy, 
These lines to the eternal glory of his verse." 

It is needless to descant upon this great man's life^ 
as every schoolboy knows it ; and since Camoens' time 
Portugal has produced no great poet. The Chinese call the 
grotto the " Dove's Nest." Macao has quite an Europeat 
stamp, and numbers many splendid buildings. All the 
inhabitants of Portuguese origin are Catholics, and there 
are numbers of Portuguese priests here. I was curious 
to see some Portuguese xjhurches, and went on Sunday to 
the cathedral ; this and the others of the city are not 
worth describing. 

The Portuguese ladies in church conceal the head and 
figure with a long mantle, either of silk or some less 
costly material. All the faithful knelt on the ground ; 
the rich mitigated this pleasure by cushions, which they 
brought with them. The kissing of the stone face of the 
Madonna reminded me of the devotion of the Buddhists 
to their idols. Pious simplicity of the heathen ! Pious 
simplicity of the Eoman Catholics ! 
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The only pretty part of Macao, viewed from the harbour, 

is the fafade of the old St. Paul's church, built between 

1594 and 1602 by the Jesuits. The seminary, built by 

tlie same order during the seventeenth century, was turned 

into a barrack upon their expulsion. On Sunday several 

Portuguese priests called upon Senhor and Senhora 

Marguez, and I was introduced to them all, I dined 

between four of them, who had been invited, and as they 

all spoke French, the conversation was quite lively and 

entertaining. On Sunday evening I returned to the 

convent at Hong-Kong and slept soundly, 

Mr. Bains sympathised with me on account of th^ 
treatment I had received at the house of the Kev. Mr. Eitel, 
Ho was single, poor man ; but the mistake on that point, as 
he knew well, was not my fault, I presume he feared some 
reproof from his spiritual adviser, my gallant and hospit- 
able countryman, the missionary, if he should come to 
inquire after me himself, so the kind and timid gentleman 
sent a friend who informed me that Mr. Bains was much 
concerned about me. He said he himself was an American, 
and a married man, reminding me, at the same time, not 
to be afraid of him, and if there was anything he could do 
for me he should be extremely happy, I told him there 
was not, and thanked him. He then said that there had 
appeared in a Shanghai newspaper an article written by 
me which the public had very favourably received, and 
that the proprietor of the China Mail, whose assistant he 
was, desired to make my acquaintance. I recognized in 
the latter m intelligent English gentleman, who, after 
a long conversation, presented me with a very hand- 
some and useful book. The article mentioned concerned 
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my journey from Pekin to Tien-tein, and was extensively 
copied in the south of China. It attracted the attention 
of the late ex-Secretary Seward, the great American 
statesman, then travelling round the world, and he also 
desired to make the acquaintance of the German lady. 
This did not happen, however, until we met in Bombay, 
India; but I have every reason to suppose that this 
venerable statesman thought most kindly of the lonely 
traveller so mercilessly persecuted in Japan and China by 
some selfish, heartless men of her own nation. At first 
he was behind me at all places where I had already fought 
my battle ; and when, later, he was in front of me, he would 
leave a description of the German lady and such kindly 
words for me, as would not fail to secure for me the 
most respectful reception and treatment in all parts of 
the farther East, and later he honoured me with a kind 
remark in his book of travels. The above-mentioned 
article gave my kind-hearted fellow-countryman, the 
Rev. Mr. Eitel, an opportunity of seeing whether or not 
I had told him the truth with regard to the friends who 
had entertained me in Fekin and Shanghai, thus it came 
very d propos. In the same paper, and next to my article, 
translated by Dr. D., of Pekin, appeared an article by 
the Eev. Mr. Eitel, on Eoman Catholicism, so he could 
not fail to observe Dr. D.'s name in connection with my 
name, and referring to my sojourn in his house, thus 
convincing him that I had spoken the truth when saying 
that I had been Dr. D.'s guest. All honourable transac- 
tions will reach the light, in spite of wrongs and tears, 
and truth will never fail to triumph. 
In the convent I followed the ordinary routine of the 
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sisters' life, and ate the same food as they, with the like 
result of becoming thin and pale. I also caught what I 
called the convent fever. I was convinced the only cure for 
this was a little good beer, which I obtained leave to get 
introduced. Instead of sending me a dozen half-pint 
bottles, as ordered, they sent a barrel of twelve gallons. 
The mistake created a great sensation in the convent yard, 
the large barrel of beer being admired and laughed at very 
much by the nuns, and the children, and myself ; the China- 
men who brought it had, of course, to take it back. About 
this time I held it to be proper to communicate to Arch- 
deacon G-ray, to whom I was to return, the reports which 
had beenjut in circulation concerning me by the little king 
up north. This I did with the greatest frankness, and at 
<the same time sent to him an effectual antidote in the shape 
of authentic documents. His answer was that he believed 
me to be truthful and honourable, and later he requested a 
ijopy of a communication to me by a clergyman of high 
standing whom he knew, in order, when the time came, to be 
able to defend me effectually. The chaplaincy at Canton at 
this time was full of guests, and yet the archdeacon kindly 
pressed me to come at once. The Sin Nanzing arrived 
from the north on the day I had finished my twelfth bottle 
of beer, which had lasted me fourteen days. I felt ashamed 
to order any more, and had made two bottles last four 
days, when the expected steamer steered into the harbour. 
On board I told Captain Drage that I had just come from a 
convent, and that I was in splendid appetite. He was the 
same calm, attentive, and respectful Englishman as ever. 
In the annals of my journey he belongs to those of whom 
I have retained a joyful and thankful remembrance. 
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CHAPTER XI, 

Upon onr arrival in Canton, Archdeacon Gray came him- 
self to fetch me. I occupied the same rooms in iJie 
chaplaincy as on my former visit. The next day the 
archdeacon received the visit of a high mandarin, and 
was anxious that I should be introduced to him. The 
Chinese are no great admirers of women. When intro- 
duced to the mandarin he at first remained serious 
and haughty, although, of course, we chin-chinned eaeh 
other. Now and then he gave me a fugitive look. 
At last came his card, a strip of red paper, with his name 
and titles in black print. This was a sign that he wished 
to become acquainted with and speak to me. He now 
became very friendly, and when the interpreter told him 
that I was travelling round the world alone, he seemed 
lost in wonder, doubtless thinking how the same feat 
would suit his own wives. On his departure I had some 
difficulty in keeping from laughter at the number of times, 
he turned to chin-chin us. He left in an elegant sedan, 
Accompanied by a numerous suite. 

Archdeacon Gray thought it good to show me all the 
chief features and curiosities of the city. The appearance 
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of this venerable man, who for twenty years had lived in 
the greatest peace and good- will with the natives, every- 
where evoked marks of the highest regard. We first 
of all visited a Chinese house of the first rank. We 
crossed over the river to Honan, a suburb of Canton. 
Near the river we came to the private avenue of a splendid 
residence. We passed a large pond covered with the 
most beautiful lotus; near the pond stood elegant carved- 
wood summer houses. We were ushered into the great 
hall of the house, where the members of the family were 
all assembled in great state, engaged in religious ceremonies 
conducted by Tauists and Buddhist priests. The altar, 
candlesticks, white surplices, and rich vestments reminded 
one exactly of the ceremonies of the Eoman Catholic 
Ohnrch. The Buddhist priests were clothed very much 
like Capuchins. I must say that upon entering, the 
similarity was so great to the ceremonials of the Eoman 
Catholic Church, that I asked my guide whether we were 
not in a Catholic chapel. He told me not, but adverted 
to the striking likeness. I felt ashamed; and as the 
ceremonies of the Catholic Church certainly do not come 
from the Eedeemer, they most probably have been 
borrowed from the Pagans. 

The whole ceremony was precisely similar to a high 
mass in a Catholic church. The ecclesiastics sang the 
Pali-mass, and prayed for the soul of the grandfather of 
the house, who had been dead twenty-seven years and 
was not yet buried. The geomancer of the family had not 
been able to find a happy resting-place for him during 
. twenty-six years. Touching the geomancers, who in China 
play a considerable part, both among living and dead, and 
VOL. I. 2 p 
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happy resting-places, I shall have something to say latex. 
Only a few months previonsly had the geomancer of this^ 
family found a snitahle grave, and in the meantime, thai 
oorpse had been pnt into a proyisional receptacle. Theyhadr 
prepared a fine grave for him now, and the burial was fixei| 
for the morrow. It mnst be remarked that both priestaj 
and relatives prayed to the soul of the deceased man, andk 
invited it to follow his body to the grave. From the 
chief hall of the residence we went into another larga 
hall, dedicated to the ancestors of the family ; this wait 
a separate and imposing bnilding near the residence. Ln 
the back of the hall stand inscribed in gold letters on los^ 
red panels, the names and titles of the ancestors of thai 
family. Under these hang slabs with the names of all thfli 
dead of the funily. In front of these panels and slabs ric 
a great altar, on which stand the offerings for the dead ^^ 
over the altar bnmt a mortnary light. On one side d 
the hall hnng a life-size portrait of the deceased grands 
father, whose funeral was on the morrow. After thii 
devotions were finished. Archdeacon Gray presented i 
to the master and ladies of the house. If I remember 
rightly, this gentleman had four wives; they sat apari 
in a large elegant room. They were all carefully txiffie^, 
and adorned ; they wore loose, flowing robes of rich silk ; 
the cut of the robes was extremely modest. Each ladjr. 
had her shining black hair decorated with beautifol 
flowers ; her little boots glittered with gold and pearls ; ! 
each held a fan in her hand, and they all sat like stiff! 
dolls. The master of the house spoke English, and when 
he heard I was a Grerman, his first question was whether 
1 knew Bismarck. He presented me to his mother, • ] 
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worthy old matron. The lady beckoned to a servant, 
of whom there were dozens, to bring a chair, and she 
invited me to sit down. Tea, jellies, and fine pastry 
were then seryed. The reader may form some idea of 
the wealth of the owner of this establishment, when I 
say that the family, including servants and slaves, 
numbered six hvmdred people. 

When we left the residence, gentlemen and ladies 
reached out their hands, and nttered many " chin-chins." 
From there we went to the Ocean Bannar temple, called 
also by the Europeans the Honan temple. Through a 
fine avenue of banyan-trees we reached the double portal 
of this renowned hermitage. Two colossal figures, in the 
form of watching warriors, stand in front of the portal and 
protect the sanctuary of Buddha. Through a third portal 
one comes to the quadrangle, in the midst of stately 
trees. We entered a large hall, in which my companion 
showed me the peaceful figures of the present, past and 
fiitnre Buddhas. Before the three Buddhas there stand 
three massive urns, from which issued the agreeable odour 
of the much prized sandal^ wood. The clearly defined clouds 
of fragrant smoke, the dark ornamentation of the temple, 
and the ever-burning light in front of the altar, give to the 
temple a solemn, religious aspect. No less than eighteen 
apostles of Buddha adorn the walls of the hall, I saw 
several small tables covered with embroidered cloths 
which the priests use as lecterns during the daily mass. 
The ceremonies of the mass generally take place at about 
four o'clock in the afternoon, and from ten to twenty priests 
generally take part in the performance : according to their 
rank or office, they are clothed in yellow, violet, red, or Bsh- 
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grey robes. Whilst some are engaged in beating a kind 
of dull measure upon a hollow block of wood, others ring 
from time to time a small hand-bell, and the rest sing 
the Pali words. The frequent genuflexions, the subdued, 
solemn tones of the singers, the bell-ringing, the vest- 
ments of the priests, the lifeless statues, the offerings and 
flowers, and the whole aspect of the temple house, I re- 
peat it, have the most striking resemblance to a Roman 
Catholic church, and are not very dissimilar to a good 
Episcopal imitation of Eomanism. At each side of the 
great quadrangle, separated by little courts and corridors, 
are the apartments of the monks. There are many 
monasteries and convents in the Catholic countries of 
Europe, similar to this hermitage in Canton, To the 
right of the temple there luxuriated in the grass a 
quantity of fat hogs. These gentry owe their good 
quarters to an ordinance of Buddha, by which everyone 
is obliged to prevent the death of one living being. The 
babies of China are forgotten for the hogs. This 
monastery is a present of the son-in-law of the emperor 
Kang-Hi, conqueror of the province of Kwan-tung, and 
was built in the seventeenth century. Previous to that 
time the spot was occupied by a temple fifteen hundred 
years older and a hermitage. 

I am inclined to believe that monasticism, as practised 
by the Catholics, comes from the Buddhists. Certainly 
it seems to me that Christ never instituted it ; it is much 
older than the Christian religion, and I opine that both 
itself and all the evils attendant upon it are an outgrowth 
of the heathenism of the East. The temple of the five 
hundred gods is similar to the one of the same name 
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which I saw in the north of China. Touching this 
temple, I will merely advert to those points which I did 
not mention with regard to the other. The chief hall of 
the temple is the hall of the five hundred saints, who are 
all canonised disciples of Buddda. Each saint has his 
0"wn proper history, or, hotter, his mystic legend. These 
saints were men of all classes and conditions, from the 
wise ruler down to the poor heggar. The figures made of 
fine clay are works of real art. The faces of these various 
saints are very various in expression. One, raising his 
arm to heaven, is a real giant. Another saint is playing 
with wild beasts, which he is endeavouring to tame. A 
third represents the Buddhist translation of Elijah. The 
figure of this saint represents him in his banishment, and 
wild apes are bringing him food. One figure is the real 
' representation of the episcopal mitre, in the hands of 
another one sees a beautiful cross. Among the many 
other saints, is an European one, looking very much like 
a Portuguese sailor ; he is said to have been stranded on 
the coast of China centuries ago, and his virtuous life 
induced the natives to canonise him after his death. 
This is probably a pure myth. In a beautiful shrine at 
the end of the hall one sees the present, past, and future 
Buddhas. In the front of the shrine is a seated figure of . 
the Emperor Kien-ling who reigned from 1736 to 1796. 
The passages of the halls form a cross, and on both inner 
wings of the hall the priests daily performed mass. In 
the hall, and before the altar of Buddha, I saw many of 
the faithful, both men and women. The instruments with 
which they prayed were two pieces of wood, which they 
threw high into the air. If the wood fell on the smooth 
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side, the prayer was not heard ; but if it fell on the roa^ 
side, the prayer was heard, and they jumped np eheerfnl and 
langhing. All the faithful offered Buddha a taper, either 
large or small, just as they do in places of Catholic 
pilgrimage, and as I myself have so often done. I 
bonght his praying-sticks from one of the faithfnl, and 
took them home. I also bonght a little idol from another 
heathen in the north of China. The poor man bad no 
money to take him home, so he had to sell hia idol. It 
was a dear little god of solid copper, and the heathen^ as 
he separated himself from his idol, wept bitterly. J 
wonld willingly have given him the money as an alms, but I 
wanted his little god. I took a collection of ^^ little gods " 
to Glermany, praying-sticks, sacrificial vases, and other 
idolatrous necessaries ; in the exhibition of my cnriosities 
I had a small heathen idol altar, in front of whidi thei0 
were several dishes of food just as they stood b^or0 
Bnddha's altars in China. One of the priests of the five 
hundred gods, asked me if I wonld not make an offering to 
Buddha. More out of a joke than anything else, I gavd 
him a coin, exclaiming mentally, '^jnst like at home 
in our churches." In Canton I also saw the temple 
of longevity, as well as the temple of the god of war and 
the emperor's temple. The chief figure of the temple of 
longevity is a smiling Buddha, something like a Bacchus 
in love with wine. The temple of the god of war is a 
state temple, in which, at the time of the equinox, the 
great officers assemble in order to pay their devotions to 
K'wantu, the god of war. In the Imperial temple is the 
hall of the Imperial memorial tablets, it is a mere 
imitation of the Imperial tablets in the palace at Pekin« 
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Xhe chief ceremonies take place on New Tear's day and on 
the birth-day of the emperor, on which days, prayers and 
sacrifices are offered up to the emperor. 

I had no opportunity of seeing the ceremonies in these 
last-named temples, so I cannot describe them. There 
are a great many other temples in Canton, but they are 
all so much the one like the other, that a description of 
them is quite purposeless. I also pass oyer the literary 
examination hall, which is much the same as in Pekin. 
'We visited many places where wood carving is carried on, 
and I had an opportunity of admiring both the patience 
and the talent of the Chinese in wood carving, in which 
they indisputably stand at the head of the world. We 
liext went to a flour-mill and saw how the heaviest mill- 
stones are worked by bullocks, and in this manner the 
finest flour is produced. The grain ground was wheat. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the Chinese use only rice ; 
they use a great deal of flour. Tea gardens are to China 
what beer houses are to us. Most of the pastry used in 
theXQ is made of flour. 

Another day. Archdeacon Gray took me to see a rope 
manufactory, where hundreds of workmen were employed 
in making all sorts of ropes, some of rattan, bamboo; or 
the fibres of the cocoa-nut wood. Thence we went to a 
dyeing establishment, where foreign and native cotton 
&brics were being dyed. A beautiful permament gloss 
was given to the fabrics by rolling them for a long time 
under heavy stones. In a tobacco manufactory we saw 
the Chinese smear each leaf with oil, which they use 
Hith everything, even with tobacco. We next went 
through the grave diggers' street, occupied with shops, of 
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all kinds of funeral accessories. In a cafi reatawrafd ira 
were regaled with the sight of skinned cat and dog, ready 
for roffouts. These nsefol animals may also be purchased 
for the same purposes at the bntchers'. The idea of 
oStelette de chat a la Minette was not an attractive one. to 
me, but the Chinese whom we saw, seemed to take it with 
most commendable alacrity. An opium tavern was our 
next resort. Dirty men and boys lay at full length upon 
a " kang," a stone wall. The place was dark, with the 
exception of a little lamp which stood before each opium 
smoker. A boy fourteen years old was engaged in this 
fearful avocation. We next went to a manufactory, 
where they make the finest enamel-work of kingfisher 
feathers, which give a wonderful blue, similar to that of 
the lapk lazuli; then to the lapidaries, where we saw 
the jade-stone cut and fashioned into various shapes. 
The next day we visited some of the greatest silk &ctorieB, 
where weaving and embroidery are carried on. Of the 
latter it suffices to say that it surpasses in beauty and deli- 
cacy the productions of the whole of the rest of the world. 
The " Clepsydra " or " water-clock " of Canton, I also 
saw. The water acts in vessels upon each other in a 
descending line and moves the hand of the clock. .The 
hour is announced by watchmen upon two big drums. 
The clock building was destroyed by the English in 1848, 
but it was restored by the wealthy Chinese merchants of 
Canton. The city of Canton possesses four charitable 
asylums, the expenses of which are borne by the Chinese 
government ; one each for the blind, for old women, for 
old men, and a foundling hospital. They are said to hare 
existed six hundred years. Touching the blind asylum I 
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heard very little of what was good. As in many other 
places, the unfortunate blind are neglected, whilst directors 
and their underlings fatten upon what ought to be expended 
on their comfort. The foundling reports are not very 
favourable to the heathen mothers of China. But the 
reports of our Western countries do not show us in a very 
favourable light either. It is hardly doubtful but that 
infanticide and cognate crimes are more prevalent in 
Christian countries than they are in China. This is 
somewhat serious, if the value of different systems of 
religion is to be judged by their results on those pro- 
fessing them. The discussion of these comparative 
questions is fraught with extreme difficulty, and had 
perhaps better be left to those who make their serious 
and perplexing study a speciality. I would observe, 
however, that the mere profession of Christianity does not 
make a bad Christian by any means the. superior of a 
good heathen ; that I do not belong to those who beheve 
that the heathen, hecavse auch^ will be lost ; that God is 
as much the Father of and responsible for the heathen, as 
for the Christian ; that the redemption was intended to 
cover all men ; and finally that the good heathen is quite 
as likely to find his way to heaven as any one else. The 
Chinese, to my mind will never make a solid Christian. 
Feed him, and he will assent externally ; take the bread 
away from him and he is again a Pagan. The chief good 
done by the foreign missions in China, seems to me to be 
done by the missionary ladies. The women are taught 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, they learn the Bible ai^d 
the Christian catechism. The welfare of the body is not 
overlooked ; the horrible custom of cramping and stunting 
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the feet is stoutly opposed. Small feet have for centorieB 
been looked upon in China as a great beauty. The 
Tartar women do not howeyer check the growth of their 
feet. This fearful torture of foot stunting is begun at 
the most tender age. The mother does to the daughter 
what has been done to her, and thus the horror is per- 
petuated. The pain attendant upon it is exceedingly 
great) and the feet remain distorted and stunted for the 
rest of one's life. 

One of these yictims showed me her feet. The big toe 
was the only toe risible, the rest of the foot looked like 
compressed raw meat ; the sight made me nearly &int. 
This custom is a great crime against nature. K the 
missionaries could only effect its abolition they would be 
doing the women of China an immense service. The 
present emperor will not hare any wires with small feet, 
consequently all his wives are of Tartar descent. Lk 
China the women are slaves, and it is proper and human 
that Christian missionaries should have compassion on 
them. I found the Chinese women and girls of the 
higher and lower classes very modest and moral ; in this 
they contrast very favourably with the Japanese. In China 
I did not meet one improper woman. The clothing of the 
Chinese women is decent, and has been the same for 
centuries ; in this it is unlike our absurd fashions which 
change with every new moon, and in the end make fools 
of those who follow them. I said just now that the 
crime of infanticide and those analogous to it were riper 
in Christian countries than among the heathen. On 
my return to Germany, 1 read the statistical reports of 
these matters for the cities of London, Paris, Vienna 
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and Munich. The number of illegitimate births and 
infanticides in these cities outnumbers that of similar 
crimes in Chinese cities of equal population. Still Munich, 
a Itoman Catholic city, the least numerously populated of 
tlie four mentioned, surpasses all the others in female 
depravity. I should like the reader to compare the report 
of. the foundling hospital in Canton with that of a chari- 
table institution in New York. This report says that in 
New York, in 1870, three thousand illegitimate children 
were born. Of these cruelty and opium killed ninety per 
ce(nt. Most of these deaths occurred in the public foundling 
hospital on BandalFs Island. In the year 1865, up to 
^diieh time there was no foundling hospital in New York, 
the number of deaths among the new-born children 
admitted, amounted to ninety-five per cent. The average 
of deaths in Canton is eighty-five. The conclusion to be 
drawn from this contrast between the heathen and the 
Ohristian is not favourable to the latter. 

At a distance of one English mile from the Eastern gate 
of the city is the so-called city of the dead, a name which 
well depicts the place. It looks like a miniature city of 
many small houses, divided into short and long streets. 
The corpses remain in their provisional resting-places 
until a happy grave has been found for them. To find 
tljtis happy grave is the sole and exclusive business of the 
geomancers, who, in order to fill their purses, have 
recourse to the most exquisite cunning and lies, and 
consume several years in the process of finding it. The 
corpses, too, of oiOicials of position and rich merchants 
who may have come to Canton from distant parts of the 
empire and died there, are taken to the city of the dead. 
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The corpses, for the reason above assigned, frequently 
remain nnburied for fifteen, twenty or more years, that ia 
until the geomancers have found a lucky grave. Night 
had already fallen when I reached this necropolis; the 
beams of the moon were faintly lighting up these tenements 
of the dead, and I must confess I did not feel comfortable. 
This city of the departed is surrounded by a lake, which, 
as usual in China, is covered with green slime. Sacred 
storks flew to and fro, and in and out of the streets of the 
dead, in the pale moonshine. Near the lake is a large 
beautiful garden with several little houses, in which the 
relatives and friends of the dead, whose corpses rest in the 
necropolis, frequently spend whole days, in order to afford 
company to the soul of the departed. We entered one of 
these dead houses ; in the antechamber sat many servants 
in effigy, who represented the dead-watch. On a little 
table stood tea, pastry, &c., for the dead. One rich family 
for years sent a servant every evening to watch the body 
of their son, until the geomancer had found a lucky grave 
and a day for the funeral. The room next the antechamber 
was as dark as a cellar, in it lay the dead man; my com- 
panion led me to the coffin, which I looked upon with a 
shudder. In another house lay a woman of high rank; two 
maid-servants in effigy kept watch over her ; on the table 
were tea, pastry, &c. In the third house lay the corpse of 
the present Governor of the province of K'wan-tung, who, 
two years previously, had died suddenly on his return from 
a feast ; the geomancer had not yet found a lucky grave 
for him. The inhabitants of the necropolis are chiefly 
dead-watchers, and they seemed to me quite familiar 
with their wards. My companion informed me that the 
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dead-watchers, before retiring for the night, call the 
souls of the dead back to their bodies ; since they main- 
tain that during the day the souls leave the bodies and 
get on the roofs, or go into the streets of the necropolis, 
or into the garden, in the hope of seeing their friends. 

The watchman to whom the archdeacon and myself 
laughingly appealed as to the truth of this, gravely 
informed us that it was so, and coaxed the souls back 
to th^ir bodies, much as if he were coaxing pigeons or 
poultry, seeming to say: Now my dear little souls, be 
good, come back to your bodies, it is late and I want to 
go to bed. When I saw this superstitious performance, I 
really seemed to be dreaming. We stepped out into the 
clear moonlight : the sacred storks flew to and fro over 
us; each little light in the houses of the watchmen 
heightened the weird character of the scene. Hence we 
passed to the grave of the ten thousand corpses. I was 
shown a high hill, whither the whole year round the corpses 
of criminals are taken, and lie strewn around by thousands, 
decomposing in the open air. At the foot of this hill I 
saw another horror— the miserable straw huts of the poor 
lepers of both sexes, for whom charitable heathens have 
erected these refuges ; not far from these were the 
houses of the wealthier lepers. We now passed through 
the outer gate of the town. The streets of Canton are, 
on an average, very narrow, and so covered that neither 
sun, moon, rain nor fresh air can penetrate them. The 
moon was consequently of no service to us, our servants 
therefore lighted torches and walked before us. Through 
narrow crowded streets, we got to the third burial-place. 
It was the place of execution, and was the most frightful 
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of all. The serrants extinguislied their torches, as the 
place of execution lies in the open air. The moon in aQ 
her splendour illumined this region of horrors, and th« 
first object which met my gaze was a cross stained witii 
blood. Only three days preyiously an execution of 
criminals had taken place, and the blood-stains which I 
saw were those of a female criminal. The place of 
execution is from 120 to 135 feet long, from the north 
to the south, and from fifteen to twenty- one feet ;Wide. 
The west side is inhabited by potters, and the east side 
is occupied by a wall twelve feet high, along which I saw 
the bloody cross and other crosses and frightful instm- 
ments of death. The executions which take place here 
amount on the average yearly to about 1,500. The 
criminals executed are, for the most part, banditti and sea 
and river pirates. The increase of executed criminals of 
late years is attributed to the large number of vagabonds 
produced by the break up of the "Taeping" rebellion. 
The authorities of Canton calculate in all coolness that 
it will take some few years, at this rate, to rid the province 
of these professional robbers and murderers. 

I was informed that law and justice are rigidly enforced 
against all evil-doers. In this respect the heathen 
authorities of the province of K'wan-tung might serve as a 
model to the city of New York. A rich murderer like 
Stokes and a poor murderer like Nixon would meet the 
same fate there. Into the details of the manner of 
execution I will not go ; and although in possession of 
pictures representing every variety of execution, I cannot 
consent to have such horrors inserted in my book. His 
execution is announced to the criminal only an hour before 
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it takes place. I pass over all the horrors which precede 
the final moment, merely to say that the people of the 
province of K'wan-tung have an adage that a Canton 
executioner never takes two strokes. In less than a 
qmarter of an hour after the sword has done its ghastly 
work, the bodies of the criminals are in rough coflSns and 
are transported to the hill of the 10,000 corpses. The 
proximity of these scenes to the dwellings of the potters 
does not seem to aflfect their equanimity. The crosses are 
used for the execution of female criminals, but I will not 
give a description of this barbarous method of execution. 
The torches were again lighted, and from this place of 
horrors we wended our way through the romantic door of 
Eternal Love. We passed the temple of the Queen of 
Heaven; the sanctuary was lighted; we heard loud 
praying and drumming. The streets were lighted with 
many variegated lanterns, and were very animated. 
Before every store there peeped out of a small comer 
niche in the wall a little idol, the dear house-god; in 
every niche there was a light, so that the idol might see 
v^hat he had to protect. The dear little gods give the in- 
habitants of the house health, riches, and all good things. 
One day I visited a convent, in which more than fifty 
Buddhist nuns lived. The Lady Superior took me to the 
chapel of the goddess of Mercy, and fell on her knees and 
prayed. Li front of the goddess was a beautiful, finely 
embroidered little boot. To my astonishment the Lady 
Superior took the little boot away from her dear goddess 
and made me a present of it. She told me in " pigeon " 
English that a rich lady, who, through the intervention 
of the goddess, had got small feet, had presented it to the 
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goddess out of gratitude. I was unwilling to take it, but 
she forced me to do so. In the refectory she served tea, 
firoit, cake, &c. &c. The whole community accompanied 
me to the door, and I received a hundred and more 
chin*chins. I learned later that the Lady Superior had 
presented me with the little boot in the hope of receiving 
a rich present back; this I did not know at the time, 
but as soon as I heard it I sent her a present in money. 
Archdeacon Gray, indefatigable in his good-natured en- 
deavour to show me every side of Chinese life, as well 
as of their art and industry, arranged an excursion to the 
tea-fields, in order that I might see how that useful plant 
is cultivated. On the way there, we went to see a great 
goose-breeding establishment. The proprietor of it took 
us into heated apartments, in which were placed on thin 
slats of wood thousands of goose-eggs, which, by means 
of a continuous and equal heat, aire hatched in the 
short space of one night. In this establishment I saw 
the greatest assemblage of geese upon which I ever ca^t 
my eyes. This method of hatching eggs we should 
borrow from the Chinese; perhaps then goose-rearing 
would be cheaper than it is. It was quite a joy to see 
with what care and industry the Chinese cultivate their 
fields; but their beautiful tea-plantations interested me 
especially. The tea-plant is a low shrub, not unlike the 
huckleberry shrub. The tea blossom is like the orange 
blossom, and has an agreeable, aromatic odour. The 
various qualities of tea depend upon the qualities of the 
soil, the proper time for picking the leaves, and the 
method of preparing and keeping them. In our countries 
few merchants are able to distinguish the goodness and 
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^-aality of the different kinds of tea; their customers 
eertainly cannot. They can therefore sell us whatever 
they choose to mix which looks like tea. Very little of 
the finest sort of tea ever reaches us. The Chinese, who 
are the finest connoisseurs in the world, who grow and 
dry the tea themselves, are keen enough to keep the best 
tea in China. Still, some Europeans, and especially 
captains of ships, are at times presented by the rich 
merchant with the best sorts of tea. 

In order that I might have the best possible view of the 
city, my good host took me to the city- wall, which is five 
miles in circumference, and the highest point of which is 
twenty-five feet high. On the same day we visited some of 
the finest porcelain emporiums of the city. The esplanade 
can be ascended at three points, and affords a wide and 
beautiful view. Canton consists of the old and new city. 
It is divided into two unequal parts, and stretches from 
' east to west. A wall separates the old from the new 
city ; and the entrance to them consists of sixteen gates, 
of which there are four which penetrate the dividing wall 
and twelve outer gates. At each end of the new city 
there are great locks, through which light junks and all 
small craft pass through the new city from east to west 
and viae versa. Eiver life in Canton, whether observed near 
or at a distance, is excessively interesting. Everywhere on 
the river and on the canals of the city there is a swarm 
of boats and crowds of men, women, and children. The 
boatwomen of Canton are exceptionally expert. Thou- 
sands of families pass their lives on the water, and 
legions of babies see the light of day in these narrow, 
clumsy boats. The appearance of these people is strong 
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and healthy ; the women are fresh-coloured, strong, an4 
cheerful. If a stork shoxdd happen to bring them a baby 
during the night, the next morning they are to be found 
at the helm. By this time the baby has already tasted 
the baptism of water, and may be found floating arounl 
in the river like a duck, ensconced in a lump of cork, 
hollowed out to receive him. The boatmen are for tht 
most part very good people ; they are p#lite and modest, 
and I never heard any complaint against them. The 
European and American plitcard, "Beware of pick- 
pockets," is not needed in Canton. In this densely 
populated city of heathendom the stranger is far safer 
than in the streets of Western cities, overflowing with 
rowdies, loafers, and pickpockets. I frequently went out 
alone, but never heard of a pocket being picked, nor did 
any one deem it necessary to warn me on the subject 
The Europeans, as far as life and property are concerned, 
enjoy generally in heathen cities more safety than in the 
unsafe, corrupt, Christian cities of their own landai 
Everywhere in China I could leave everything opea 
before the Chinese messengers; I never had the least 
trifle extracted. During my journeyings through these 
pagan lands, I forgot all precaution against thieves. But 
later I was cured of this folly in New York, among th^ 
Christian, Catholic, and other messengers, and this in 
consequence of several daring robberies. Some of them 
take what they find suitable, and boldly deny the theft; 
they go to confession, and seemingly are very sorry tot 
the wrongs committed ; they receive absolution and soma 
prayers to say as a penance; they do the wrong again; 
they again confess and are very sorry. Confessionals w 
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indeed a great convenience; there the penitents get 
ubsolyed again, and they weep repentance and pray a 
-penance and go to steal again, and so through all their lives, 

A very hurtful helief of the Chinese is that in a 

lucky and unlucky grave. They believe so firmly in the 

existence of the soul after death, that in order to promote 

tlie welfare and comfort of the body, they are prepared to 

make every sacrifice. For it is the soul which inhabits 

the. body, and in the interests of the soul they tend and 

care for its earthly dwelling. The grave of a Chinese 

costs, in many instances, more than the dwelling which 

he inhabited whilst alive. It is of great importance to 

the relatives of a dead man where he is buried, for upon 

the abode of the dead depends the good or ill-fortune of 

his relatives and descendants. In China it is generally 

the south side of a mountain or hill which is covered 

with graves. In the plains it is by certain trees that one 

recognizes the position of a happy burial place. To find 

these happy places is the professional science of the 

geomancers — called in Chinese, ** Sien-sang," who study 

fung-shuy (wind and water). 

According to the opinion of these professors, and in 
the opinion of the Chinese people, there is a good and a 
bad ^* fung-shuy." The good comes from the south, the 
bad from the north ; the former is provocative of life in 
nature and man — the latter is the contrary — as evidenced 
in spring and winter. 

At the approach of winter the vegetable kingdom 
apparently is dying, and the functions of its organs 
suspended during the cold season. The Chinese attribute 
this evil change to the deadly influence of the bad " fung- 
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shny," the north wind, and which, in their opinion, is 9$ 

injurious to the dead as it is to the Hying. With the 

.return of spring, all in natnre is moyed by a spirit of 

animation — a stratum of viyifying air is moving gently 

from the south. Men, animals, and plants feol its genial 

influence; all in the vegetable kingdom is germinatiag 

anew, is springing into new life and beauty, bearing nev 

blossoms, new fruits. And as all in nature is agreeably 

and beneficently affected by this change, the Chinese 

infer that the dead buried in nature's soil must also fed 

the good and noble influences of the genial winds of the 

south. Hence the cause of their belief in a lucky and 

unlucky grave, as explained in the respective points of 

the good " fung-shuy," or south wind, and the bad ** fong- 

shuy," or north wind ; the one is beautifying and frncti- 

fying, the other destroys beauty and fruit, and in the end 

brings death. The Ghmese usually live in dwellings 

that front the south, and they have an aversion to those 

fronting the north. A skilful " Sien-sang " (geomancer) 

is expected to find a burial-place where the dead is in a 

position to breathe the genial south wind, and where he is 

protected against the baneful influence of the north wind 

that prevents the spirit of animation from reaching the 

dead. According to the Chinese, the ancestors are to &e 

living what the branches of a tree are to the root. The 

genial influence of spring, caused by the gentle sooti 

wind, is felt alike by the branches and the root of a tree, 

sending forth life, vigour, beauty, and fruit. And if a 

dead person is placed to inhale the good " fung-shuy," he 

will be animated anew, and the spirit of animation that is 

felt by the dead is supposed to be transmitted \ through 
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felie blood and marrow to the root, the living family, which 

returns the favour and blessing by strict attention to 

ancestral worship. The deadly influence of winter, 

caused by the evil north wind, affects the trees, showing 

the first decay in the branches, which symptoms might 

descend to the root, until the tree is dead, consequently, 

if unfortunately a person has been buried so as to inhale 

the bad ^* fung-shuy," he will be chilled in his grave, 

instead of being animated. And the dead, annoyed at 

the neglect of his relatives to bury him in a lucky grave, 

will avenge himself by transmitting a blasting influence 

to the root, the living family. The consequence is ruin, 

sickness, and death, till the family becomes extinct. The 

science of discovering lucky graves is, therefore, all 

important, and the professors of "fung-shuy" (geo- 

mancers), armed with their instruments, cross the hills 

and fields, and test the soil and the wind in all directions 

of this wonderfully mythical and superstitious land. The 

practical bearing of the belief in "fung-shuy" is seen 

in the 

White Cloud Mountain, 

My excursion to this mountain, under the kind guidance 
of Archdeacon Gray, has afforded me a clearer notion of 
the superstition of the Chinese with regard to happy and 
unhappy graves, than any verbal or written explanation 
could give one. Our party formed a regular caravan. 
Two young Englishmen joined us ; we had five sedans 
and, I think, about thirty coolies (carriers). 

The mountain lies about four English miles from the 
northern gate of the city. A solid granite staircase leads 
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np 800 feet, and brought ns to the shoulder of the " White 
Clond Mountain." The enormous staircase, which is] 
thousands of years old, gave me material for reflectioiu 
The civilization of the Chinese certainly dates back infai 
the twilight of ages, for an uncivilized people would haTil 
had neither the courage, nor the patience, nor the skill to 
construct such a work as this. The remains of so many 
great, artistic buildings in China afford one a deep view 
into the history of this proud, peculiar people, and are a 
proof of the antiquity of their civilization, which antedates 
ours immeasurably. About half a mile outside the 
.northern city gate, there is a Mohammedan mosque, the 
mausoleum of Mohammed's uncle. On the way to thd 
mountain we passed a much frequented pilgrimage, to 
which, as to similar places in Catholic countries, attaches 
a legend and a miracle. 

Once it came to the ears of a Chinese emperor that 
there grew on the White Cloud Mountain a wonderful 
plant, the partaking of which ensured immortality* The 
emperor sent one of his highest officers to pluck the 
wonderful herb and bring it to him. The officer arrived 
safely at the mountain, plucked the herb, and ate some of 
it. Unfortunately, as he stooped a second time to pluck 
some more, the plant had disappeared, and was to be found 
nowhere on the mountain. The officer was afraid to re- 
turn with his master's command unfulfilled, so he clothed 
himself in the garb of a poor hermit, and wandered from one 
cave to another on the mountains. He soon tired of this 
kind of life, and determined to commit suicide. He threw 
himself from a high rock, but in mid air he was caught by a 
stork that was flying over, which carried him to ElysiuuL 
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A. few spectators of this miracle spread the belief that 
tte poor hermit whom the stork had carried aliye to 
Elysium must have been a virtuous man. The mountain 
people, who had loved the solitary hermit, canonised him 
As a saint, and on the rock from which he had thrown 
timself, they built a beautiful temple, and dedicated it to 
tlie holy hermit. On the anniversary of his ascension 
into heaven thousands come to the temple, in order to 
toiiour the hermit, and to beg the favour of a long life 
from him. 

My companion told me that at the time of the 
pilgrimage, the pilgrims, heathens though they be, hang 
up along the roads to the temple slabs with the inscrip- 
tion, " Beware of vice." This might serve as an example 
to Christian pilgrims, and such slabs would be in their 
right place in many Catholic pilgrimages. The temple of 
the holy hermit is partly in the rock, and is upon a 
highly romantic point. The view from the temple is 
charming ; I looked down into the deep, dreadful chasm, 
and round the temple and the rocks, and over the 
southern, I saw the most beautiful mausolea, which form, 
running as they do from the foot up to the very top of 
the mountain, one of the most interesting and unique 
scenes which it has ever been my fortune to witness, 
either in China or in any other land. The mausolea are 
in the form of a Greek omega ; many of them are of the 
finest marble. The graves of the mandarins are especially 
costly and elegant; at the entrance stand two pillars 
with various inscriptions. On the top of the pillars rests 
a lion or a phoenix. In many mausolea there is only one 
coffin, in others two or three. Here, according to all 
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appearances, was the good fung-shuy from the south, 
added to which we had at the time a strong soatb 
wind. I now had a practical proof of the good fnng-shny. 
How genial to the mouldering flesh and bones of the dead 
must the south wind, that virifying spirit of life, hare 
been ! Alas, of what stupidity is man not capable ! 

And yet, notwithstanding all the superstition of the 
poor Chinese, whom I pitied, the scene from this proud 
height was superb. Before me, and right and left, 
countless elegant graves; above,, the stately mountains, 
rising into the sky ; in the distance a swiftly-rushing river. 
A picture of fleeting time, a picture of death and eternity. 

Whilst we were in the temple of the holy hermit, the 
priests performed their daily ceremonies. A chorister 
brought a dish of boiled pork, another boy a dish of 
orange cake, &c. A priest in a long white robe stepped 
into the temple, and a servant handed him the dish of 
pork. With the dish in his hands the priest bowed three 
times to the earth, and falling on his knees, he offered the 
dish of pork to Buddha. The same ceremonies were 
observed with the dessert. The priest stepped into a 
second hall of the temple, and Archdeacon Gray and 
myself followed him. In front of the memorial tablets of 
the priests of the temple and their ancestors, he made the 
same inclinations as in the hall of Buddha, and then koelt 
a long time.- One altar of the temple was very artistically 
built into a niche in the rock ; the shade of a beautiful 
tree fringed the shrine of the deities, and the bird? 
carolled exquisitely. In the refectory of this romantic 
hermitage a good meal was served up, which, the good 
Archdeacon had sent on beforehand, Th^ Chinese monks, 
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on a sign from the Archdeacon, were good enongh to 
serve the European lady first. From the window of the 
refectory I saw the deep abyss under the rocks, where the 
temple stood. I saw thousands of elegant marble graves 
on the south side of the mountain, and the high range of 
mountains and the distant river; it was a splendid 
sight ! My companion took me into the small open 
quadrangle, in the middle of the monastery ; out of a little • 
brook clear water leaped high into the air ; gold-fish swam 
hither and thither ; beautiful flowers peeped in every 
direction from elegantly designed beds. It was very warm, 
and the cool spray of the leaping water and the green, 
fragrant flowers were very refreshing. A monk observing 
how yearningly I looked at the flowers, plucked the most 
beautiful for me and presented them to me. Gallantry 
can evidently exist in a monastery ! 

Meanwhile our bearers had demolished their chow- 
chow, and as the day was on the wane, we got into our 
sedans, and set out for the city. On the side of one 
of the hills, the archdeacon showed me a ruined man* 
soleum. It was the grave of a man whose son had joined 
the rebels, and the emperor had, in consequence, ordered 
the father's mausoleum to be destroyed. The only reason 
for which the emperor had ordered this to be done was 
because the dead inhabitant was the father of a rebel. It 
is the custom in China to punish parents, whether alive 
or dead, for the misdeeds of their children. The evening 
was divine. Before we reached Shameen and the chaplaincy, 
night had completely fallen. I thanked my dear host for 
this agreeable excursion which he had undertaken solely 
in my interest. 
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I now for the second time passed the feast of CLristmaa 
under the Eastern sky. At the end of N'oTember, 1869, 1 
bad landed in Yokohama, and now it was the 24th of 
December, 1870 ; I had already been thirteen months in 
Asia. Still, the feelings with which I greeted the second 
anniversary of the Lord's birth in Asia were vastly 
different from those with which I passed the first. I was 
then in Yokohama, where I had suffered so much. Then 
I was in the uncomfortable hotel of Mr. C. I heard 
during the holy night nothing edifying, nothing Christian, 
only the profane voices of men sunk in degradation. 
This year I was in the holy abode of peace ; my happy 
home on Christmas night was next door to the church. 
In the harbour the ships were beautifully decorated, green 
garlands and parti-coloured flags fluttered gaily in the 
breeze. We decorated the church with fresh green ; and 
again the organ pealed out a " Gloria ;" the divine Child 
saw and heai*d this in heaven, and rejoiced with men< 
Archdeacon Gray surprised me with a present for my col- 
lection of forty-five pieces of the most beautiful Chinese 
porcelain. This formed in my little museum at Frankfort* 
on-the-Maine the largest and richest table. On New 
Year's day he gave me some very fine Japanese articles, and 
a guest of the house presented me with a few beautifd 
curiosities. Let me say a few words upon New Year's 
day as kept by the Chinese. Their method of honouring 
the day consists mainly in hanging five strips of red 
paper over the door-sill. " Juk " (luck or blessing) stands 
inscribed on each piece of paper. This is a symbol of 
prayer for the gifts of a long life, riches, health, love of 
virtue, and a peaceful death. I will add a few remarks 
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to my short description of the city of Canton. The 
^ European who comes straight to Canton, without having 
feeen any of the other cities of the empire, might possibly 
feel himself much deceived as he passes for the first time 
through these narrow, crowded, badly ventilated and 
lighted streets. But to the traveller from the north, who 
comes from Pekin, Tien-tsin and other cities, Canton can 
only be an agreeable surprise. Its chief advantage* 
over Chinese cities is its cleanness, and the absence of 
those monstrous, never-washed beggars, who may be 
counted by regiments in the imperial city. There are, it 
is true, beggars in Canton, but they are less numerous, 
and to my mind, less monstrous than those in Pekin ; they 
are, too, less itchy and dirty than in the capital. Possibly 
the fact that the southern race is handsomer and less 
averse to water than the northern one, may have some- 
thing to do with this apparent difference of look. The 
rich show of the most costly productions and artistic 
works in the gay, crowded business streets of Canton, is 
unique in its way, and surpasses, two and threefold, all 
that the capital of the empire offers in this respect. It is 
hardly possible eflSciently to describe to a European who 
has never seen an Asiatic race, the extreme liveliness of 
Canton street-life. A street crowd in China is generally 
larger than among us. The transport of men and products 
is effected quite differently. We use horses; they, in 
China, use men. The hurry and bustle is quite peculiar, 
and the motley in the streets is beyond description. 
Everywhere the "loudest" colours, and especially plenty of 
vari-coloured paper. New York could yet learn some- 
thing from Canton in the way of wall literature. The 
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bills for adrertising are simply enormous. The motley 
traffic in the streets, and the ease and rapidity with which 
the men move among one another, destroys the impression 
which would be produced by the similarity of feature, and 
produces quite a kaleidoscopic effect. In the buildings of 
Canton, one remarks, as in other southern cities of China, 
the most artistic methods of intercepting the rays of the 
sun. The houses are, as a rule, only one story high. 
The order reigning among so many thousands of foot 
passengers in the streets of Canton struck me very much, 
for there is no police force to keep order. Every one 
makes out his way as best he can, and waits with tirue 
Chinese patience until he finds a passage. In the chief 
streets it is not unusual to see processions miles long of 
pedestrians, sedan-bearers, water-carriers, vegetable men, 
&c. In such processions the sedan of the comfortable 
merchant figures with two simple coolies, the sedan of the 
subordinate Government employe with four livery servants, 
and the high, imposing sedan of the highest mandarins, 
borne by eight liveried servants, and accompanied by a 
pompous guard of honour. Marriage and funeral processions 
are carried out in great style, and these, with heralds and 
musicians, wind their way through the thickest masses of 
men in the narrowest streets. In the marriage processions 
the presents play the most conspicuous parts. Hundreds 
of coolies, with the inevitable bamboo, carrying everything 
that can be carried, water-carriers with their heavy red 
buckets, manure-carriers with their unfragrant loads, 
whole troops of beggars, blind people, and lepers move 
on in long files through the narrow sti:aets. The Chinese 
are, however, very civil, and only an ordinary amount of 
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good behaviour and patience is required to make the way- 
farer in Canton a great deal safer than he possibly could 
be in the great cities of the West. In this respect Canton, 
without its street police, might be held up as a model to 
New York with it. I will touch but lightly upon one of the 
vilest features of our streets, namely, the unfortunate 
women who parade them. In Canton, a heathen city, this 
scandal to civilized humanity is totally unknown. Here is 
a field for the best energies of " progressive " women who 
do not seem to understand that they can rule the world 
through the men, if they will only keep their natural place, 
And attend to their own natural and special duties. 

I had now been the guest of Archdeacon Gray a full 
month, and can say that I learned much that was good and 
useful. No trouble, expense, or fatigue was too great for him, 
if he thought that thereby he could serve and instruct me. 
The day of my departure from Canton drew near. I went 
for the last time into the church, and heard the sermon of 
my noble-hearted host. The archdeacon is a very eloquent 
man, who attracts people of all classes and creeds ; indeed, 
they make it a point, if possible, to attend at his sermons. 
He is also a loving friend and father to the poor sailors, 
and they are well aware of it. Would it not be well for 
many others to look after our own poor, ignorant, and 
sometimes vicious people, before attempting to convert 
the heathen who does not want to be, and will not be 
converted ? The day before my departure I had a servant 
of the house helping me to pack up my things; he 
eeemed to understand it thoroughly. I got many curiosities 
in Canton, which filled four large chests. During the last 
week, a Chinese, seventy years of age, had done a good 
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deal of embroidering for me, both on silk and cloth, which 
was of such superlative quality that it was impossible td 
tell the right from the wrong side, and it was subsequently 
found impossible in Europe to imitate any of it satis* 
factorily. The Chinese embroider with marvellous skill 
and ease, and at so low a rate that they get little more than 
enough to buy the little tea and rice which they want. 
These men, who surpass in artistic skill the work of our 
finest ladies, we call barbarians ! 

Shortly before my departure Archdeacon Grray surprised 
me with a letter sent under cover to him by an English 
gentleman who knew me, enclosing a contribution towards 
the expenses of my journey. The archdeacon also gave me 
two letters to Hong-Kong, and told me to be without 
anxiety about my journey to Calcutta — that everything 
would go well. On the morning of the 5th of January I left 
my peaceful home in Canton ; the archdeacon and a friend 
accompanied me to the steamer, where I took leave of this 
noble man. To part with such men depresses the soul. 
I sat down to write him a letter expressive of my most heart* 
felt thanks, but had hardly arrived in Hong-Kong when 
it became necessary to write another. One of the letters 
given to me to deliver turned out, when opened by the 
gentleman to whom addressed, to be for myself, and to 
contain a draft in my name as a contribution to my 
expenses. This was done to avoid receiving my personal 
thanks. The other letter was to his friend Mr. W., head 
of the house of Jardine, Matheson & Co., the oldest and 
most considerable English firm in Hong-Kong. This 
gentleman received me most graciously, and, having read 
Archdeacon Gray's letter, offered me a free passage firom 
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Hong-Kong to Calcutta on the company's private steamer, 
Qlenarthney. Hardly crediting my luck, I thanked Mr, W* 
and left his beautiful villa. On my return to the convent 
the Lady Superior handed me a letter from the very Eev* 
Father Eaimondi, the apostolic prefect. I opened the 
note, and to my joyful surprise found a second free ticket 
for the same route, presented to me through Father 
Eaimondi by Messrs. Augustine Heard, one of the first 
American firms at Hong-Kong. I at once sat down and 
wrote a grateful letter to these gentlemen. Such generous 
treatment at the hands of English and Americans was a 
great triumph over my enemy in the north, who now was 
deprived of the joy and pleasure of having the " Child of 
the Ehine " sent home in a sailing-vessel. It also highly 
gratified and compensated me for the unkindness received 
from the cynical German consul at Hong-Kong, who, with 
an ironical smile, had refused to ask a mere question in 
my favour, or assist me in any way. The price of the 
passage from Hong-Kong to Calcutta is 260 Mexican 
dollars — not a small amount ! How much am I indebted 
to the noble generosity of Americans and Englishmen in 
Asia and elsewhere for all that I have been able to accom^ 
plish ! I do not wish to tire the reader too much with 
allusion to and recapitulation of the unfair and, I would add^ 
impertinent treatment to which I was subjected, but I 
think, as a kind of test specimen, I ought to mention that 
the German consul in Hong-Kong actually and by letter 
demanded, in his official capacity as consul, the return of 
a free ticket which had been given me by a mercantile 
house in that city. Could a fellow-countryman, a consul, go 
farther than this in unkindness towards a countrywoman ? 
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Bat to his nnfair request I kept silence, and his letter I 
neyer answered. 

There is one thing more which I wish to say, and I say 
it with stern regret and sorrow. Wherever I went in 
Asia, I was met by the complaint, that the Germans id 
general had no religion, that they celebrated no Sunday, 
and that the larger number of them were infidels. With 
regard to the truth or falsehood of this, as far as external 
proofs could convince me, I must say that the Germans in 
the East, quite unlike the English, the Americans, and the 
French, have nowhere a church of their own, have nowhere 
a regularly appointed resident clergyman of their own 
tongue, to administer to the spiritual wants of the living, 
and to comfort the dying. How many poor German sailors 
lay prostrated by sickness in the hospitals on the eastern 
coasts, unable to speak anything but some pcUoia of 
Northern Germany, and they breathed their last without 
even the solace of a Christian prayer in their own dear 
mother tongue. 

Everywhere in Asia I noticed that the representatives 
of the British Crown lead a most blameless and exemplary 
life ; they are proud and dignified men, with high moral 
principles, and their intellectual and moral training has 
been such as to fit them for the important positions they 
occupy. A man setting such an example of domestic Ufe 

as the little king in Pekin, B X., would, as I 

h6ard it said more than once, not be tolerated in his 
position by the British people. He was the very last to 
have a right to cast a stone at the stranger whom he 
enticed into his house under the pretext of hospitality, 
and who has the truest cause to scorn him. I freely own 
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that, as a woman, I entered a sphere unknown to me, and 
when it became known to me I was too prond to draw 
back. And in going on I am guilty of no wrong, for I 
transgress no law, either of God or of man. Harmlessly 
I pursue my way; I injure no one, and of the men 
whom I meet I ask nothing but respect. 

The day on which I left Hong-Kong I receiyed a letter 
from an English clergyman in Pekin of very high stand- 
ing, and since then nominated a bishop, which proved to 
m,e that the calumnies of the high official had not 
influenced my friends in that city. This gentleman's 
letter ran as follows : 

"Pekin,Nov. loth, 1870. ' 

" My dear Miss Weppnbr, 

" I felt grieved to see by your letter that you had 
been suffering, especially as I believe it to be unjustly. 
You may dismiss all fear from your mind of any of those 
with whom you became acquainted in Pekin in our 
missionary circle being moved by anything that the 
Prussian official may have said to your disadvantage. 
Only a few days before your note came to hand I happened 
to be dining with Mrs. C, and she mentioned to me some 
of the injurious reports that had been spread about you, 
but at the same time expressed strongly her indignation 
at him who raised them, and her utter disbelief of their 
truth. Dr. and Mrs. D. had previously said the same 
thing. So you need not trouble your mind about these 
friends of yours being in the least affected by what they 
have heard. I can only say .how grieved I am that such 
untrue reports should have been raised, and ask you 
not to allow yourself to be too much affected by them. 
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They are false, and thongh they may trduble you a little 
now, they can only in the long run do injury to thoi^e 
who are the authors of them. Take as your comfort and 
your example our Blessed Lord and Saviour, who suffered 
more unjustly than is possible for any of us, and yet 
bore all without a murmur. Let your revenge be to pray 
for them that speak evil of you. By consistent Christian 
conduct and by forbearance you will put to silence, and to 
shame, the foolishness of wicked men. 

" Believe me, with my kind sympathy, 
** Yours very truly, 

Mrs. G. also wrote to me and said, ^^ I am sorry to know 
that you have been troubled in mind. Never mind him 
and what he says; his remarks are but the ^tng/less 
darts of a coward ; he needs to say something in self- 
defence, as he knows a little light has been thrown on his 
life." 

As the departure of the English steamer Glenarthney^ 
of the firm of Jardine, Matheson & Co., was fixed for the 
22nd January, and that of the American steamer ;Sa- 
wonada, of the firm of Augustine Heard & Co., for the 7th 
of the same month, I decided, the choice being open to 
me, to go from Hong-Kong to Singapore by the first- 
named vessel. From there, whilst waiting for the arrival 
of the steamer last named, I meant to go to the island cl 
Java, and on my return to Singapore, to continue my 
voyage to Calcutta per steamer Glenarthney. It was a 
very close calculation, but I succeeded in carrying it out 
to my entire satisfaction. 
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As I was going back to the Italian convent from the 
English garden the day before I left Hong-Kong, my 
sedan bearers lost their way* I did not know enough 
either of Chinese or of Pigeon English to direct my 
coolies rightly. The phlegmatic fellows left me in my 
sedan in the middle of a street at the top of a hill, and 
comfortably seated themselves by the wayside. It ^yaa 
not proper or according to etiquette to walk, so that I 
had to wait patiently until ^n accident should bring me 
' counsel and help. At last an Englishman came that wQy 
on horseback, and in default of Chinese he gavQ my 
coolies the right direction in Pigeon English. ** Vous 
savez Italian joss-house," he said ; and after many such 
interesting Pigeon sentences, the coolies took up the 
sedan, and under the guidance of the chivalrous English- 
man they carried me to the convent. The Chinese look 
upon the Catholic convents and churches as joBs-houses 
(idol temples) such as their own Buddha temples, a cir- 
cumstance which contributes to the greater readiocss of 
the pagans to embrace the Boman Catholic than the 
Protectant religion. 

The " Apostolic Prefect," Father Eaimondi, to whom 
my countryman, the Protestant missionary E., took me in 
his religious wrath, proved himself a true and kind-hearted 
friend to me. 

^* An enemy is often useful to the object of his persecu- 
tions. He serves where he intends to harm." 

Father Eaimondi gave me three letters of introduction 
to use on my further journey ; one to the Lady Superior of 
a French nunnery in Singapore, a second to the Catholic 
birfhop of Batavia, and a third to the archbiBhop of 
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Calcutta, so that the antipathy of my countryman E. took 
me out of the Protestant into the Boman Catholic 
line. 

The head of the American firm of Bussell and Co., to 
which I had been recommended by the house of Macon- 
dray-& Co., of San Francisco, gave me a letter of introduc- 
tion to the banking firm of Boustedt and Co. in Singapore. 
Although merely a mercantile introduction, it had a 
favourable result, for the he^d of the last-named firm was 
fortunately a large-hearted Scotchman. The German con- 
sul who had wished to send me home in a sailing-vessel, 
and would doubtless thereby have given great pleasure 
to my high born enemy, the little king in the north, 
was now somewhat better disposed towards me. It came 
to his ears that I had received not only one, but two free 
passages, and he was generous enough to give me, through 
my good friend Mr. Koch of the Consulate, an official 
letter of introduction to the German consul at Singapore 
which I had not solicited. As vmhivalrous and saiiirieal; 
as was the consul's behaviour towards me, so ehivalrous and 
sympathetic was that of his assistant, a gentleman ^hose 
conduct to me was as noble as his personal appearance is 
noble. I recall the fact with pleasure, that I made a 
friend amongst our (German) representatives in Asia 
under the eyes of every enemy, but of such I had only two. 
on my whole journey, one in Japan and one in China, and 
never one before or since ; for I could not call the consul' 
in Hong-Kong an enemy, as he has done me no actual 
harm. I consider him a weak man, who acted undftr the 
influence of a higher official, and who was wanting in the 
manly pride which should have made him treat me with 
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the respect becoming an official, and not as he didj with 
scornful mockery and forbidding severity* 

I bade a hearty farewell to the Lady Superior and the 
sisters. A friend of Archdeacon Gray accompanied me to 
the steamer, and commended me to the good offleus of 
the captain. He was an American, and I was therefore 
sxire that I should be well treated. 

On the 7th of January, towards evening, the Suivon- 
ada left the harbour of Hong-Kong, and we steered 
towards the coast of Hainan and Cochin-China. For 
0, change I was again very sea-sick. Once more I kft 
the shores of a great and interesting country ; once more 
I experienced the noise and whirl of a rocking steamer 
and the roaring and hissing of foaming waves. The last 
coast line of China, I soon saw it no more ; to the dear 
friends there who were so good to me, a stranger, I shall 
be grateful for ever. 

The first evening, out of consideration for my " suffer- 
ing stomach," I went at once to bed. At noon the next 
day, when I went to table, I was surprised io hear that I 
was the only passenger on the large steamer Suwonada. 
But a short time previously I had declined a " free '* 
passage from Shanghai to Hankow simply because there 
were no lady passengers for the trip; here, without 
knowing it, I had entered upon a voyage shared by nt^i ther 
ladies nor " gentlemen." Fortunately I was known to the 
first officer, Mr. Hamlin, with whose wife I had become 
acquainted in the house of Pastor Nelson at Shanghai^ 
The entire staff of the vessel, with the exception of one 
Portuguese, was American, and all treated me with the 
greatest respect and politeness. I occupied a large 
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elegant cabin with two windows. In the day-time I re- 
clined in a comfortable chaise-lonnge on deck, and 
there I was waited upon like a queen. I amused my- 
self meanwhile with recollections of the Celestial empire, 
in which I had spent ten months of my earthly life. My 
reflections led me to the opinion that the Chinese are a 
very sensible, industrious, and proud race. They are the 
most numerous people of the world, and, in the greater pari 
of the empire, they enjoy a fine healthy climate. They 
successfully practise many arts and sciences, and are 
generally considered a great independent nation, whoareno 
less justified in their characteristic pride than other proud 
nations of the West. As barbarians, as other barbamian^ 
call them, they are behind us in much, but as barbariiuis 
they were and are before us in many things. Ohina is 
the most ancient, the most extensive and the best ordered- 
kingdom of the East, the foundations and laws of which 
have already existed more than 8000 years, and in- the 
history of which the Komans play no part. At i^4i time- 
when the Teutons and Britons, waiting for Julius Otesar, 
were still wandering in the woods, the Chinese were 
advancing to the zenith of civilisation. But I do regret 
that on the way to that " zenith " they did not invent 
a third and fourth wheel and springs, and a civilized 
comfortable seat for their head and bone breaking carts, 
in which — oh, terrible recollection ! — I had to squat and 
jump about, nolens volens, and to suffer pains inexpressible* 
The original religion of the Chinese people Was a simple 
belief in one true God, founded on the moral writings of 
Confucius, but their primitive religion, like that of thcJ 
Church of Eome, has degenerated into a delusive imagery 
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of various gods and idols. In the north of China and in 
Canton I saw the temples of the five hundred Buddhistic 
•gods, some short and others tall* If the life-size figures 
of all the saints to which ignorant and credulous Eoman 
Catholics pray were collected in one temple, there would 
be, I fear, at least five hundred Eoman Catholic gods. 

I cannot refrain from here mentioning the radical 
difference I noticed between the Japanese and Chinese 
races. The Japanese I I'found abased, servilely polite, 
and in their cringing appearance, their outward carriage 
and manners, there is nothing proud, dignified, or inde- 
pendent. The Chinese, on the contrary, I found frank, 
dignified, and independent in their bearing, with an un- 
affected obliging politeness which bears witness to their 
own self-respect, and has nothing of the humble servile 
slave about it. Yet more radical than the difference 
between the Chinese and Japanese nien did I find that 
between the women of the two nations. In the country 
of China, into which 1 penetrated much farther than into 
Japan, and in which I remained three times as long as on 
the island of Niphon, I never saw a woman who, in her 
appearance and demeanour, was not all that she should 
be, nor did I once witness unworthy treatment of a woman. 
In Japan I saw such things wherever I went. Since my 
return home I can feel no pleasure in listening to the 
boasted civilization of the Japanese, for I have been 
amongst them, and I am convinced that outward decency 
aad morality form no part of it. European steamers, 
railroads, and cotton goods, and the imitation of our 
newest fashions in fire-arms are, in my opinion, not all the 
things requisite to civilize a race. . I have read of nations 
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who had no means of travelling thirty to fifty miles 
an hour by steam and rail, yet have gained immortal 
fame, and have attained to a most glorious, and exemplary 
point of civilization by arts, sciences, and virtues, and 
to this day their women are cited as examples of devo- 
tion and modesty, and also for their sublime beauty and 
divine grace, which can- only be attained by a pure and 
virtuous life. Chinese women are ex!tremely decorous 
and modest, and unaffectedly polite and kind-hearted. 
I bear witness with pleasure to the great good effected 
amongst the women of China by the good missionaries* 
wives. And here I venture to express one wish. • Would 
that all the missionaries in China would work first of all 
at the culture and elevation of the poor oppressed women 
before they attempt to convert one man. So long as the 
poor Chinese woman is a slave, so long as her female 
offspring are cruelly destroyed as a matter of course, 
with no sense of wrong-doing, so long the true conversion 
of Chinese men cannot be accomplished. In China or 
anywhere else where the woman is still a slave, men can 
never become genuine God-pleasing Christians, and I 
doubt whether any man holding on earth a " female slave" 
can enter into heaven. 

It seems to me that the Chinese women are guilty of 
the crime against their offspring more from the delusions 
of profound ignorance and the instinct of blind obedience, 
than from deliberate moral delinquency and of set pur- 
pose. They are the ignorant oppressed slaves of their 
lords and masters, but for all that I hold that they are 
more moral and uncorrupted than the cultivated volun- 
tary slaves of criminal , fashions, such as I met with in 
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America. The Chinese women are healthy, unaffected, 
and modest, and amongst them I heard of none who 
destroy their health and their life for love of comfort 
and of fashion — ^a fact significant of the differences 
which analysis would reveal between a so-called highly 
civilized flourishing nation of Christian sects and that of 
a primitive heathen race whom we judge so unmercifully 
Ijecause we call them " Pagan." I have met many 
true and zealous missionaries who are trying to convert the 
poor heathens to Christianity. Certainly much might be 
said against heathens ; they have their cruel customs, and 
mai^y of them are bad as some of our baptized Chris- 
tians. But I cannot, as I have already said, believe in the 
condemnation of good, honest heathens, who are, I 
iipa^ine, quite as numerous as Christians with the same 
qualities. And this reminds ^me of the text, "For as 
mmj as have sinned without law, shall also perish 
without the law ; and as many as have sinned in the law, 
shall be judged by the law." Where is the mottal who 
cai^ tell us positively that in heaven an honest Christian 
is pireferable to an honest heathen ? and as in the pagan 
lands many of our Christians go astray and are lost, in 
which, meantime, we are trying to save a few heathens, 
so it is to be feared that heaven's gain, when counter- 
balanced by its losses, will be extremely small, or it may 
be there will be no gain at all. 

On the 10th of January we neared Cape St, James, at 
the Qiouth of the river Saigon. Between Cape St. James 
and Saigon the French have a telegraph station. We 
brought per Suwonada the latest despatches from the 
seat of war. We cast anchor ; some French officers came 
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on board, took the despatches, and, qnickly returning on 
shore, telegraphed them to Saigon. These had, however, 
been altered in important respects and falsified, for I 
had read the same despatches quite differently in Hong- 
Kong before my departure. The delight afforded by 
them to the deceived French was therefore groundless. 

The river of Saigon is very shallow, flat, and its banks 
are uninteresting. An ugly wild monkey was all I saw 
there worth mentioning. Towards evening we landed in 
the harbour of Saigon. The French, in consequence of 
the falsified despatches, were in wild excitement. As we 
approached the shore Offenbach's dance music (not to for- 
get the '^can-can") was heard, and cannons were dis- 
charged until far into the night. We stayed three 
days in Saigon. On the 13th an extra gunboat sent to 
Singapore brought us the latest intelligence of the war, 
and again rang out the music, again thundered> the 
cannon, and this, perhaps, also in consequence of falfee de- 
spatches. It was ins.upportably hot, and the temperature 
of the month of January in Saigon was materially worse 
than in New York in the height of summer. I hardly 
knew what to do with myself, and I could enjoy nothing. 
We refreshed ourselves every now and then with fresh 
cocoa-nut milk which a sailor brought us from the fields 
on the river banks, where there are a great many cocoa- 
nut trees. 

Immediately on our arrival, the French police 
boarded the Svnvonada, to spy out whether a German 
passenger had arrived. A few days before, all the 
German merchants had been expelled from the French 
settlement, and a German botanist was still in the prison 
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of,, the town. Quite near to ns lay several Hamburg 
sailing'-Yessels which the French authorities had seized. 
' Captain Clarke of the Sv/wonada had warned me before we 
landed of this probable inspection. The officers as they 
came on board examined me . earnestly ; they purposely 
passed before me again and again, and asked not only 
Captain 0. but also our officers if I were a Prussian. 
They told them that I came from America. In the 
hearing of the officers I spoke such fluent English, that 
they did not suspect me to be a tMe carree, and when 
I »poke French with one of the police cheers, I said out 
BXtA non with a strong English accent. For all that, 
howeyer, the officers praised my French, and paid me the 
GOtapliment of saying that I had a very pleasant accent 
fpf an Englishwoman. 

The. French police were not, however, altogether to be 
trusted on that account, and it was considered advisable 
that I should avoid the land. But to have come to 
Goohin-China without setting foot on the soil of the 
inland would have been absurd. We therefore deceived 
the French police in the early morning of the third day. 
^on after sunrise an open carriage drew up on the 
beach, ordered the night before. The first officer, Mr. 
Hamlin, took me on shore ; we drove round the whole 
settlement, and then to the Zoological Gardens, where 
bears, tigers, pelicans, &c., were just taking their break- 
fast, which chiefly consisted of sugar-cane. Many natives 
who are Annamites) were busy with the improvements 
of the garden, which was still in a very primitive condition. 

The Annamites, men and women alike, were wretched- 
looking emaciated creatures. They all spoke French, and 
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I conversed with several who spoke that language better 
than many natives of Alsace and Lorraine. The hnts of the 
natives had a miserable and dirty appearance, and the 
Annamites appeared to me the poorest and ngliest race 
I had yet seen. 

The soil of Saigon is of a dark red colour, very painfal 
to the eyes in sunshine. The chief product of the island 
is rice. The anilual receipts of the French government 
are estimated at fifteen million francs, but the outlay and 
cost of maintenance must exceed the income, ^e 
colony is 360 English square miles in extent. The 
climate of the island is very unhealthy ; many settlers, 
the greater number French priests and nuns, fall victims 
to it. But since the year 1859, much has been done by 
the French government to improve the condition of the 
town ; and the ravages of the deadly fever, formerly so 
prevalent, are gradually decreasing. I found the mos- 
quitos my greatest annoyance, and for three nights I had 
not one hour of undisturbed rest. With delight I hailed 
the hour when we left this damp, gloomy spot, and I 
once more enjoyed pure and bracing air upon the open 
blue sea. 

I do not doubt that the French would consent to an 
exchange with Prince Bismarck, if the latter would take 
the island of Saigon and cede instead of it 360 square 
miles of Alsace and Lorraine to the French^ 
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